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DODGE’S 

ADVANCED GEOGRAPHY 

P. IN T I 

THE PRINCIPLES OF GP:OGRAPHY 


/. IXTROnUCTORV 

The Meaning of Geography. The study of 
geography is tlie study of the earth and its 
relation to the jilants, animals, and men that 
live on its surfaee. When we an' learning 
about the climate and the peo])le oi the 
tro])ieal forests of ('entrul Africa or the 
Philippines, or about the explorations of 
Nansen ■ f)r Peary in the far north, we are 
studying geography. 

When we look for spring flowers on the 
sunny, sheltered side of a hill rather than 
on the nortli .side, (.)r when we walk on the 
sunny side of the streets in winter and on 
the sliady side in summer, we are making 
use of our knowledge of geography. 

Geographical Facts and Principles. v)ur 
study of geography shows us that certain 
facts are much more important to learn and 
to remember than others, because some 
arc permanent while others are constantly 
changing. For instance, the population of 
New York City or Chicago, or any other 
large place, changes daily ; hence there is 
little to be gained from remembering the 
exact number of inhabitants in any city at a 
certain date. On the other hand, the location, 
climate, soil, slopes, and drainage which have 
led men to build large cities at the places 
mentioned, are practically unchanging and 
therefore important. Before the wdiite man 
came the Indians occupied the island on 
which New York City stands, and for exactly 


the same reason, because it was a convenient 
])lace to gain their living. Such truths as 
this are more than mere facts. They are 
principles, for they are true? without regard 
to time or j)lace. 

A knowU'dge of geographical principles, 
therefore, will enable us to understand why 
men live and act in certain ways in one part 
of the wf)rld, and in different ways in another. 

The Value of Geographical Principles. In 
the first part of this book we are to study the 
more imv)ortant principles of geography, for 
they will help us to understand the geograph- 
ical conditions of the world. Principles, or 
generalizations, are worked out through the 
study and comparison of many facts. We 
can understand the principles only when we 
know many facts from different parts of the 
world w’hich serve to illustrate the principles. 

For instance, we shall find the soil, the 
drainage, and the climate of the coastal areas 
of South Carolina, Louisiana, and Texas to 
Vie much alike. We shall cdso find that these 
three states raise great quantities of rice. 
We may then very rightfully say that wher- 
ever the conditions in other parts of the 
world are like those in these regions, rice 
can easily be raised. With this principle in 
mind it is not difficult to find out the pos- 
sible rice-producing areas from a study of 
the maps and the text. In other words, 
a knowledge of the geographical conditions 
in one part of the world will help us to 
understand the conditions in another. 

1 
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Fig. I. A diagram showing the different horizons which 
may be seen from different elevations. 

IL THE SHAPE AND SIZE OF 
THE EARTH 

The Materials of Which the Earth is Com- 
posed. The earth is a large globular mass 
of matter, the outer portion 
of which is made of rock. In 
the larger depressions of the 
rock surface there arc great 
volumes of watef, and over 
all is the air. The rocks, the 
water, and the air arc held 
in their relative positions 
because they are constantly 
drawn toward the center of 
the earth by the force wliich 
we call gravity. The heavy 
rocks form the central mass, 
while the water, which is 
heavier than air t)ut lighter 
than rock, is drawn as near 
to the center of the earth as the rock will 
allow it to go. It is the attraction of grav- 
ity that keeps movable objects from falling 
off into space. 

OThe Shape of the Earth. The globular 
earth is so large that we can see very little 
of its surface at any one moment, and that 
little appears flat. If we climb a tree or go 
up on a housetop, we can see more of the 
earth’s surface than wc can from the ground. 
From a high mountain we can sec still 
more. (See Fig. i.) Mountain tops arc there- 
fore frequently visited for the view they 
command, and high lookout towers are some- 


times built on plains for the same purpose. 
In all places, however, we see a line in the 
distance where the earth and sky seem to 
meet. That line is known as the horizon. 

A ship on the sea as it moves away from 
us will disappear over the horizon ; that is, 
it passes over so large a part of the earth’s 
surface that it gets out of sight on account 
of the earth’s curvature. (See Figs. 2, 3, 
and 4.) The last sign of a steamship leav- 
ing port is the smoke, which has risen so 
high in the air that it is still visible when the 
vessel itself has disappeared. (See Fig, 5.) 

The curvature of the earth is everywhere 
such that an object five feet in height is out 
of sight at a distance of four 
miles. If this were true in 
one direction only, we could 
merely say that the earth is 
cylindrical like a round tin 
can. But it is equally true 
in all directions. Therefore 
the shape is spherical, and 
the earth is a globe or sphere. 
The shape of the earth is also 
proved by the fact that the 
sliad(.)w of the earth cast 
upon the moon is always 
circular. (See Fig. 6.) As 
a sphere is the only body 
that always casts a circular 
shadow, the earth must be spherical. 



Fig. a telephoto picture of the same steamer six miles 
distant. Notice that the vessel is disappearinji^,.^ 
behind the evrvature of the earth 
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Fig 4. A telephoto picture of the same steamer about 
twelve miles distant. 


^ The Importance of the Shape of the Earth. 

The cartli is not exactly a sphere, but is so 
nearly one that only careful study can de- 
tect the difference. It is of 
little importance to us that 
the earth is not quite spher- 
ical, but the fact that it is 
practically so is of great 
importance, for, owing to 
its sliape, tlu^ attraction of 
gra\'ity is nearly the same 
in all parts of the world. 

Because of the nearly equal 
attraction of gravity a man 
can walk over the level sur- 
face with the same ease 
everywhere. The birds can 
migrate from one part of 
the world to another with- 
out difficulty because their 
muscles are able to move their weight any- 
where. Steam vessels and railroad trains 
end their journeys with the same weight of 
freight as when they started. 

Owing to the attraction of gravity, water 
or any other liquid is drawn toward the center 
of the earth until it is level. When we refer 
to a surface of large area, as the surface of a 
large lake or the sea, as being level, we do 
not mean that it is flat like a floor. We 
mean that it has no curvature other than the 
general curvature of the earth’s surface. 

By upf WQ mean away from the center of 


the earth. So people on the opposite side 
of the cartli stand with their feet down and 
their heads up just as we do. 

6 The Size of the Earth. The earth is so 
large that jicoplc living in different parts of 
the same country often know very little 
about each other. In modem times the 
use of locomotives and steam vessels has 
made it jiosslble to reach nearly all parts of 
the world with comjiarative ease. For this 
reason the earth does not seem so large as it 
once did. 

The exact size of the earth is of no great 
imjKirtancc to us. To know that it is alxiut 
25,000 miles in circumference^ gives us some 
idea of the. length of time 
required to go ar(.)und it in 
a fast steamer, traveling 500 
miles a day, if we could fol- 
low a straight path. But, 
as we have learned, the earth 
is not fjuite a sjihcre, and 
the longest di.stance around 
it in a nortli and south direc- 
tion is forly-two miles less 
than the longest distance 
around it in an c'ast and west 
direction. This difference is 
too small to be shown by a 
globe or by any drawing we 
can make. A perfect globe 
illustrates the shape of the 
earth accurately enough. (See Figs. 7 and 8.) 

Questions and Exercises 

(1) When a sailor is approaching land does 
he see the base or the summit of a hill or tower 



Fig. 6. A diagram showing how the earth casta a circth 
lar shadow on the moon. 





Fig. 5. A telephoto picture where (hr .same 
steamer is about twenty miles distant. 
Only the smoke is visible. 
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Fig. 7. The Western Hemisphere which contains North 
and South America. 


Fig. 8. The Eastern Hemisphere which contains 
Eurasia, Africa, and Australia. 


first? Give the reason. (2) Draw a picture of 
a ship coming into a harbor, and show how the 
curved surface of the earth is illustrated by 
what a person on the shore secs. If you live 
on a level .prairie, make another drawing to illus- 
trate the same principle. (3) Draw a })icturc 
showing some experience of your own illustrating 
the curved surface of the earth. (4) How much 
of the earth’s surface have you seen at one time?* 
Where were you and what did you see ? (5) At sea 
does the surface of the ocean look flat or curved ? 
Why? (6) Which diameter of the earth is longer, 
the equatorial or the polar? (7) Does the fact that 
men have sailed around the earth show that it 
is spherical and not egg-shaped? 

(8) Write in brief sentences what 
you have learned about the size 
and the shaf)e of the earth. 


IlL THE MOTIONS OF 
THE EARTH 


hrfhlh/e 


Hnds of Movements. The 

great globe on which wc live is 
constantly in motion. It turns 
on its axis or rotates once in 
twenty-four ^ours, and it 
moves through the heavens or 
revolves around the sun in a 
fixed path once a year. 


^Rotation ; the Earth’s Axis ; the Poles. The 

earth rotates daily on an axis or central line. 
(See Fig. 9.) The two extremities of this line 
on the earth’s surface are known as the Poles. 
The pole nearest the North, or Pole-star, 
is known as the North Pole. (See Fig. 10.) 
The opposite pole is the South Pole. If we 
watch the stars in the northern sky on any 
night we see that certain stars, forming what 
is known as the Big Dipper, seem to swing 
around the Pole-star. The two stars farthest 
from the handle are called the 
pointers, because a line con- 
necting them always points 
toward the Pole-star. (Sec 
Figs. 10 and 1 1 .) 

If one could stand at cither 
pole, he would simply be 
turned around once in twenty- 
four hours ; his body would not 
move forward at all. This is 
well illustrated by an engine on 
a turntable. The cow-catcher 
and the rear of the tender have 

Fig. 9. A diagram of the earth show- be SWUng thrOUglT a long 
tne the axis the enuator the etrime o o o 



SauthJhle 


ing the axis, the equator the prime 
meridian, and the poles. 


distance in order to turn the 
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engine halfway round, while the 
middle of the engine is always 
over the same spot. In the 
same way points on the earth at 
a distance from the poles have 
to pass through a greater space 
in a day than points near tliem, 
and hence rotate more rapidly. 

^ The Equator; the Hemispheres. 

Halfway between the ])oles there 
is a line of places whicli have a 
faster rotary motion tlian any 
other part of the world. These 
j)oints, equally distant from the 
poles and having the most rapid 
rotary motion, form the equator. 

Tlie half of the world north of 

the equator is called the Xortlicrn Pir.. 10. The r/rj.v <>/ the carih 

Hemisphere and the other half is the ponuers are eaih 

‘ , in line wjih the 

known as tlie Soatlient Hemi- Pole-star. 



star. Even uncivilized people 
know and use these four points. 

The Compass. Any one who 

has lived in the open fields or in 
the forests, or who has been a 
sailor, can usually tell direction 
by means of the sun or stars. 
Most peopk‘, however, find it 
more convenient to use a com- 
pass (See hhg. 13.) 

Tlie compass is an instrument 
with a magnetic' needle supported 
so as to swing al)out a point. A 
magnetic needle will always come 
to rest so that one end points 
toward the Xorth Map^tieiic Pole. 
If the north pole and the mag- 
netic pok‘ were tlie same, the com- 
])ass would tell us the true north. 
The* north magnetic pole, how- 


splierc. ( See Fig. 12.) 
^ Directions on the 
Earth. As a result of 
the earth’s rotation we 
have certain easily 
determined directions 
on the earth. A line 
pointing toward the 
poles is a north -south 
line, and a line at right 
angles to this is known 
as an east-west line. 


Pole-^tar 

Fide •star 



! 


z> ! 


' / 

♦ ^ 

0 ^ * * 

♦ 



ir 


I'lr,. II. 77;r apparent ( hanpe in posititm of the Jiip 
Dipper in .sm' hoitm It seems ti> revolve around 
the Pole-star every twenty- jour hourn. 


ever, is in nortliern 
C'anada, and is some 
distance south of the 
north pole. (See Fig. 
173.) Hence, it is nec- 
essary to know how 
much a compass varies 
from the true north, 
if we wish to measure 
direction accurately 
by means of it. When 
the sun shines tlie car- 


T h e p o i n t s 
toward whiich 
these lines 
are directed, 
namely, north, 
east, south, 
and west, arc 
called the car- 
dinal points, 
and can V)e 
determined at 
night by find- 
ing the Pole- 
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will then be halfway between the short hand and hence places to the east have their noon 

and the XII. mark. earlier than ours, and places to the west have 

ODaylight and Darkness. The earth, in theirs later. It would be inconvenient to 

its daily rotation, turns from west to east, distinguish as many meridians as there are 

so that the sun seems to move from east to north-south lines over the earth’s surface, so 

west. The rate of rotation of the earth is 3O0 meridians are generally used, as a circle 

usually measured by means of commonly divided into 360 

the sun. As the earth rotates parts or degrees. (See Fig. 15.) 

toward the east, the place where izzrrT? /yy/ 0 Longitude and Time. One 

we live turns first into sunlight "■ ki meridian, that passing through 

and then into shadow, giving us Greenwich, England, is known 

day and night. (See Fig. 14.) as the prime meridian or zero 

Just before the sun appears in meridian, and time all over the 

the eastern part of the sky and -.r-i- world is compared with Green- 

just after it disappears in the Fig. 14 . nay. night, and twilight wich time. (See Fig. 16.) We 

. ott the earth s surface. .... 

western part, we have tivilight. describe the position of places 

During twilight the sun is shining through to the west of Greenwich as being in West 

the upper air, and the light of the air is Longitude, and to the east of it as being in 

reflected to the earth, making it partly light, East Longitude. (See Fig. 15.) 

or twilight. The constant change from day As it takes the earth twenty-four hours to 
to night and night to day is therefore due make a complete rotation, the sun seems to 


to the earth’s 
rotation. 

OSleridians. 
When the 
sun is over a 
north-south 
line passing 
through our 
home, we say 
it is noon. 
This line, if 
extended , 
would pass 


A W/h /}>/(• North /h/r 



South Jhle South Jh/e 

Fig. 15, Decrees of longitude and meridians by means of which places are 
located as east or west of the meridian of Greenwich. 


pass over fif- 
teen degrees 
of the com- 
plete 360 de- 
grees of the 
earth’s cir- 
cumference 
each hour. 
(See Fig. 15.) 
Therefore 
points which 
are fifteen de- 
grees apart 


through the north and south poles, and is 
known as a meridian, or midday line. The 
earth must make a complete rotation to 
bring the sun over our meridian again and 
complete a day. 

Every place to the east or west of us is on 
a difTcrent meridian from ours, and has its 
noon at a different time from ours, because 
the sun cannot be over more than one merid- 
ian at a time. The sun passes a meridian 
to the east of us before it is over our meridian. 


vary in time by one hour. Time is reckoned 
the world over by means of the meridians. 
Shipmasters all carry clocks or chronometers 
which tell Greenwich time, and when it is 
noon where they are, which they can tell by 
observing the sun, they find out by their 
chronometers what time it is at Greenwich, 
and thus learn how far east or west of the 
meridian of Greenwich they are. 

For example, suppose it is noon at Green- 
wich, it is then midnight one-half way around 
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the world from Greenwich ; that is, on the 
180th meridian. At the same moment at 
all points west of Greenwich to the i8oth 
meridian it is some hour between midnight 
and noon (that is forenoon of the same day), 
w^hile in the opposite direction it is some hour 
between noon and midnight (tliat is after- 
noon of the same day) . When it is noon at I 
Greenwich a new day is beginning at the i8oth 
meridian. As the noon hour moves west from 
Greenwich, the new day moves west from the 
1 80th meridian until in twenty-four hours 
midnight again occurs at the i8oth meridian 


change everywhere at the i8oth meridian, 
but along an irregular line shown on the map 
(see Fig. 119) and knowm as t\\Q 1 niernational 
Date Line. Tliis line has been drawn so that 
no two neigliboring regions belonging to the 
same country sliall have different dates at 
the same time. 

If you were on a steamer going from San 
Francisco to Japan, it would be necessiiry 
wlien the steamer crossed this line for you to 
change yc^ur reckoning exactly one day; for 
instance, if you reached the line on Monday 
noon, after crossing the line you would have 


and a new day begins. 

When it is noon at 
New Orleans on the 
goth meridian, west 
longitude, it is six 
o’clock in the evening 
at Greenwich and six 
o’clock in the morning 
of the next day on the 
1 80th meridian. When 
it is Tuesday noon at 



Fig 16. A duif^ratn slam’Dip, the time on difjerent 
meridians ivhen it is noon at Greenwich. 


to call it Tuesday noon. 
If you were going in 
the ojiposite direction, 
you wimld have to call 
it Sunday noon. 

Questions and Ezerciises 

(i) Draw a circle two 
inches in diameter to 
represent the earth. 
Indicate tlie Northern 
lleniis])hcrc; the South- 


New Orleans, it is Tuesday evening at Green- 
wich and Tuesday midnight at ninety degrees 
east longitude. The next moment Wednesday 
begins at ninety degrees cast longitude; it 
continues its journey westward and in six 
hours will reach Greenwich. 

OThe International Date Line. The above 
paragraph has shown us that there is a dif- 
ference in date between Greenwich and the 
1 80th meridian, as, when it is Thursday 
afternoon at Grccnvrich it is Friday fore- 
noon at the 1 80th meridian. The 180th 
meridian passes through the Pacific Ocean, 
where there is little land, so that few people 
except sailors are bothered by this change 
in date. There are a few groups of islands, 
like our Aleutian Islands, however, which 
are on both sides of the i8oth meridian. As 
it would be inconvenient for a part of these 
islands to use a different date from the rest, 
it has been agreed that the day shall not 


ern. Draw a line to represent all the places in 
your hemisphere which liave the same S])eed of 
rotation as you. What will you call this line? 
To what is it jiarallel? 

(2) Take a sheet of blank ])aper such as you 
use for your school exercises and jilace on a table 
which has no iron near it; see that the long 
sides rfre jiarallel with the long sides of the room. 
Draw a small oblong to rc])rcsent your teacher’s 
desk. Draw another to represent your position 
in the room. Without moving the sheet from 
its position, draw a north and south line through 
the center of the sheet and cross it with an east 
and west line. Use colored ])cncils for your 
work, and make the sheet attractive. In which 
directions do the long sides of the room run? 
Which direction do you face? (3) With the help 
of a good compass and a ruler, draw your merid- 
ian line on the floor of your schoolroom. Find 
out the magnetic variation at your home, so 
that the line shall be exactly right. 

(4) Locate the magnetic pole. In which 
direction would the compass n«kdle point if 
you stood north of the magnetic [)ole? 

(5) Look for the Pole-star to-night. Find 
the Big Dipper and draw a diagram to show 
its position with regard to the Pole-star, 
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(6) Point a cane or p^ointer through an open 
window at the Big Dipper or some familiar grouj) 
of stars near the Pole-star. Do this by holding 
your eye at one end of the cane, noting just the 
place among the stars to which it points. 
Arrange the pointer so that it shall not move, 
and make another observation an hour after 
the first. If j)0ssible, make three observations an 
hour apart. Report on what you have noted with 
regard to the apparent movement of these stars. 
Give the reason. Do the same with the moon. 

(7) Observe the direction and length of your 

shadow at 9 a. m., 12 m., and at 5 p. m. Draw a 
picture illustrating ^ g 

your observations. , 0 ^ V / 

In what direction I 

does your noon 

shadow point.^ < 

When is your e 

shadow shortest? 

How could you 
easily find north if 
you were lost with- ^ 
out a compass? (8) ^ 

When, it is noon at 
your home, what 
timeisitona 

meridian fifteen ^ 

degrees to the west? 

To the east? When 
it is noon at New ci 
Orleans, wliat time 
is it at Memphis? 

When it is noon at 

Cairo in Africa, ^ 

what time is it at -su ^ 

Natal in Africa? 

(9) In what direc- L 

tion is the shadow 

of the Washington ^ 

Monument. Wash- 

ington, D.C., point- always pi 

ing at this moment ? 

The shadow of the obelisk in front of St. Peter’s 
at Rome? The Bunker Hill Monument*, Boston? 

(10) (Jver how many degrees of the earth’s 
surface does the sun pass in twenty-four hours? 
In one hour? (11) Locate Greenwich. (12) On 
which meridian is Calcutta? New Orleans? Your 
home? (13) Trace the International Date Line. 
What time is it on that line when it is noon at 
Greenwich? (14) Supi)ose when it is noon on 
some shi]i at sea its chronometer shows time at 
Green*N\dch to 3.30 p. M. In what longitude is 
the ship? (15) Name three cities in ea.st longi- 
tude; three in west longitude. (16) What time 
is it now in the Philippines? In Hawaii? At 
Greenwich? At Tokyo? 




17 . Pifsition of the earth in its orbit each month, 
that the axis always points in the same direction. 


IV. THE MOTIONS OF THE EARTH 

' {Continued) 

^Revolution. The other great motion of 
the earth, that about the sun in the course of 
a year, is known as revolution. The earth, ro- 
tating or spinning all the time, circles around 
the sun much as a spinning top sometimes 
moves about the floor. The earth does not 
spin like the top with its axis straight up and 
down, but with it inclined to the plane in which 

it moves at the 
^ ^ ^ angle shown in 

' aecompanying 

^ 17.) This angle of 

inclination from 
the perpendicular 
2 degrees, 
^ or a little more 

^qoooBM^ — one-fourth 
'he ^ — Qf ^ right angle. 

As the earth 
moves about the 
^ sun in a nearly 
^ circular path, the 
north pole first 
^ leans toward the 
^ sun. When the 
f ^ earth has reached 

^ " the opposite piosi- 

^ ]s[ 0 ^ tion in its course 

its orbit each month. Notice the north pole 
. n, the same direction. 

the stm. That is, each pole is at one time 
in the sunlight and then, six 'months later, 
in the shadow of the earth. In order to make 
this motion clear, thrust a knitting needle, 
or long hat pin, through an a])ple from l.doom 
end to stem end. Then tilt the needle to the 
proper angle and move it and the apple 
about some central object representing the 
sun. It will then readily be seen that though 
the needle always points in the same direc- 
tion, as does the earth’s axis, it leans toward 
the central object when in one position 


]<[ 0 ^ 
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and away from it when in the opposite 
position, just as the poles of the earth do. 

The distri- yy 

bution of sun- 

light over the - 

earth therefore 
changes con- 
stantly, and 
as a result we I 
have different 
seasons. (See 
Fig. 17.) The 
best method of 
illustrating the ^ 

way the earth Fir. iS The sun's rays reaching 
is 'lighted by 

the sun is l)y means of a globe and a light in 
a darkened room. In wliatever ])osition tlie 
globe is held it will always be half in the 
light and half in the dark. The boundary 
between the dark and the liglit side will be 
a circle dividing tlie globe into halves. This 
circle on the earth is called the tivilight circle, 
because it marks the boundary between day 
and night. The twilight circle always cuts the 
equator in halves; liencc daytime and night 
at the equator are always equal, each twelve 
hours in length. (Sec Figs. 18, ig, and 20.) 
"The Equinoxes. When the sun is directly 
overhead, or in the zenith, at the equator, the 
twilight circle passes through the jxdes, the 


two dates are known as the equinoxes, or the 
times of equal days and nights. (See Fig. 18.) 

Summer and Winter. As the earth moves 
along in its course from the twenty-first of 
March the north pole leans more and more 
toward the sun, until it reaches its extreme 
position on June twenty-second. Then the 
sun shines 23 degrees beyond the north 
pole. At this time it also fails to reach the 
south pole by 23 *2 degrees. Thus, there is 
at this season a circular area about the 
north pole which is continually in sunlight 
and one about the south pole which is con- 
tinually in darkness. (See Fig. 19.) Six 

months later, that is, on the twenty-second 
of December, the conditions arc revx^rsed; 

f-, the south pole 

. j leans toward 

the sun and 
the north pole 
away from it. 
Then the south 
polar area is in 
sunlight con- 
tinually, the 
north polar area 
in darkness, 

Fig. 20 The sun's rays reaching and the SUn S 
23-, degrees beyond the south strike the 

pole at the wuiier siustue. 

earth vertically 

at n'oon 23^2 degrees south of the equator. 



days and nights 
are equal in 
length through- 
out the world, 
and all the 
earth is lighted 
in each twenty- 
four hours. This 
occurs on the 
twenty-first of 
March and the 
twenty -second 
of September, 
and hence these 



Fig. 19. The sun's rays reaching 
23^ degrees beyond the north 
pole at the summer 
solstice. 


(See Fig. 20.) 

Between tlm twenty -first of March and the 
twenty-second of September the larger part 
of the lighted half rff the earth is in the 
Northern Hemisphere, and the days in that 
hemisphere are evcrywlierc longer than the 
nights. In the six months from the twenty- 
second of September to the twenty-first of 
March the days in the Southern Hemisphere 
are similarly longer than the nights. Thus, 
the Northern Hemisphere has summer while 
the Southern Hemisphere has winter, and it 
has winter while the Southern Hemisphere 
has summer. In the Southern Hemisphere the 


x8 
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sports that are indulged in at the Christmas 
season are those we enjoy in midsummer. 

Circles and Tropics. The boundary lines 
of the polar areas are therefore circles 2 3 >4 
degrees from either pole and marking the 
extreme limit of the sun’s rays on the twenty- 
second of December in the Northern Hemi- 
sphere and on the twenty-second of June in 
the Southern Hemisphere. These two circles 
are therefore important lines and are known 
as the Arctic and Antarctic Circles. (See 
Fig. 21.) The northern and southern limits 
of the vertical sun are known as the T ropics, 
from a word meaning “to turn,” because the 
vertical rays first advance 
toward these lines and then 
recede. The tropic in the 
Northern Hemisphere is 
known as the Tropic of Cancer, 
and that in the Southern 
Hemisphere as the Tropic of 
Capricorn, (See Fig. 21.) 

^Zones of Sunlight. Between 
the Tropic of Cancer and the 
Tropic of Capricorn lies the 
Tropical Zone of Sunlight, 
within which the sun is always 
vertical somewlicre. It is vertical at every 
place in this zone, except the tropics them- 
selves, twice a year — once as the vertical rays 
move north and once as they move south. 

Between tlie circles and the tropics are 
two areas, known as the Temperate Zones 
of Sunlight. In these regions the sun shines 
every day, but it is never directly overhead. 
Near the tropics it is almost overhead in 
summer, while near the circles it is very 
low.in the sky in winter, so that its rays cast 
loiyg shadows and give little warmth. In 
our spring months the sun rises higher and 
higher in the heavens each day and the days 
grow longer. In the autumn montlis it sinks 
lower and lower and the nights grow longer. 
At the poles there are six months of dark- 
ness and six months of daylight. At the 


equator, as we have seen, there are always 
twelve hours of daylight and twelve hours 
of darkness. Everywhere else the days and 
nights are unequal in length except on the 
twenty-first of March and the twenty-second 
of September, when the days and nights are/ 
of equal length the world over. 

(latitude. We have already seen how the 
rotation of the earth enables us to make use 
of the sun in calculating time and in finding 
how far east or west of the meridian of Green- 
wich we are. In this way we get our longitude 
by the sun. A knowledge of how the earth 
rotates and revolves also enables us to tell 
how far nortli or south of the 
equator we are. Our position 
with reference to the equator 
is known as our Latitude. 
Thus, by knowing our posi- 
tion with reference to the 
north-south Greenwich merid- 
ian and the east-west equator, 
we can find our exact posi- 
tion on the earth. 

The latitude of a place is 
most easily found by locating 
the position of the Pole-stars 
in the sky. A person standing at the equator 
would see the North Star on the northern hori- 
zon and the Southern Cross nearly on the south- 
ern horizon. If a person could reach the north 
pole, the North Star would be in the zenith. 
Everywhere between, there would be a differ- 
ent angle between the plane of the horizon and 
the line from one’s eye to the North Star. 

At the equator, where the North Star 
appears on the horizon, the latitude is zeio 
degrees. The distance between either 01 the 
poles and the equator is one-fourth of the 
circumference of the globe ; that is, one-fourth 
of 360 degrees, or ninety degrees. At the 
poles, therefore, the latitude is ninety degrees, 
and at all places between the poles and the 
equator it is somewhere between zero degrees 
and ninety degrees. 



principal circles. 
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Everywhere in the Northern Hemisphere 
the latitude may be found by measuring the 
angle between the Pole-star and the horizon. 
We can use latitude to measure distance, 
because we know how large the world is 
and can divide the distance from the pole to 
the equator into ninety parts, each of which 
is a degree in length. (See Fig. 22.) The 
average length of a degree of latitude is 
69.09 miles. 

r Parallels of Latitude. All points the same 
distance from the equator have the same 
latitude, and may be imagined to be joined 


Maps and Map Scales. Latitude and lon- 
gitude are of great importance to all people 
who use maps, because all maps are drawn 
to show the position of places in the world 
by their latitudes and longitudes. Any map 
is a plan showing the position of objects on 
a part or the whole of the earth’s surface. 

Maps drawn to show in a detailed way 
the features of a small section, like city or 
town maps, or the plan of a farm, are very 
much easier to draw and to read than are 
some of tlie maps in this book, where the 
whole world has to be represented on less than 


together by 
a line, just 
as the places 
which are at 
the greatest 
distance 
from ih Qir 
poles are 
imagined to 
b e j o i n c d 
b y a line 
known as 
the equator. 


North If 





South Ihle 


one page. 
Such de- 
tailed maps 
are said to 
^ be drawn on 
,(r a large scale, 
while maps 
Iff like those of 
tr the world 
which are 
used in this 
book are 
drawn on 


All of these 
lines would 


Pig. 22. Degrees and parallels of latitude by means of which wc locate places 
with reference to the equator. 


a smaller 
scale. 


be parallel to the equator and arc, therefore, 
called parallels. (See Fig. 22.) The parallels 
that are the most used are those which are 
ten degrees of latitude apart, just as the merid- 
ians most used are those ten degrees apart. 
By knowing our position with reference to 
the crossing of a meridian and a parallel we 
know our position on the earth, just as in 
cities our street and number tells us our j)osi- 
tion north, south, east, or west of certain 
streets chosen as starting jKunts. 

Latitude and longitude are very important, 
especially in the great plains of the world or 
on the ocean, where no one would know his 
position unless he could calculate it from the 
stars. Sailors the world over therefore find 
their latitude and longitude frequently. 


Scale is usually expressed by lines drawn 
to show how many miles on the earth a given 
length represents. (See Fig. 173.) Scale may 
also be expressed by a fraction, the numer- 
ator of which shows how many inches on 
the map are used to represent the number of 
inches on the earth indicated by the denom- 
inatf jr. For instance, if we desire to express 
the scale of a maj) drawn on the scale of an 
inch to a mile, it may be done in several 
ways. A line one inch long and labeled one 
mile would give a measure which could easily 
be used in finding any distances on the map 
desired. The fraction 0^7300 would mean 
the same thing; that is, that one inch on 
the map represents a mile, or 63,360 inches, 
on the earth’s surface. We can see from 
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this how necessary it is to make use of the 
scale in studying a map. 

On all maps of large areas the meridians 
of longitude and the parallels of latitude are 
shown as continuous black lines. These 
lines are numbered to show the position of 
the area they enclose in relation to the earth 
as a whole. 

In this book the scale is shown by a line 
which represents a certain number of miles. 
This scale is placed with the title of the map 
and other information, which together form 
the legend. In comparing areas on different 
maps the scale on which the maps are drawn 
must always be taken into account. Conti- 
nents should be compared on a world map; 
the countries of a continent on a large-scale 
map of that continent; and the states and 
provinces of a country on a large-scale map 
showing the entire area of that country. It is 
only by knowing the scale on which any two 
maps are drawn that wc can accurately com- 
pare all or parts of their areas. 

Map Projections. In large-scale maps the 
meridians run up and down the map, and 
the parallels across the map. (Jwing/ how- 
ever, to the fact that the earth’s surface is 
curved and the map sheet hat, it is very hard 
to show large areas in their true proj)ortions 
on a map, as can readily be seen ])y any 
one who tries to flatten out a large piece of 
orange peeling without l.)reaking it. There- 
fore Avorld and continent maps are drawn 
according to some definite ]3lan which will 
tell the truth as closely as possible. These 
plans are called projections. 

In those maps in which the meridians and 
parallels are at right angles to each other the 
earth’s surface is represented as though it were 
an unrolled cylinder, rather than an opened- 
out globe. In such maps the regions near the 
poles are expanded to cover more space on 
the map than the same amount of globe sur- 
face nearer the equator. Such maps are very 
convenient for showing directions, though 


they may give us wrong impressions of areas 
and distances. 

In every small map of a large area some 
form of projection is used, and it is necessary 
to know the projection as well as the scale 
of the map in order to understand it. For 
our purposes it is only necessary to remem- 
ber that the meridians show the north-south 
lines, and the parallels the east-west lines. 
By the study of these lines we can tell the 
direction of one point from another, and by 
studying the scale wc can estimate distances 
between them. 



Fig. 23. The Ki>rtlicrn JJcmisphcrc. which (oniains the 
greater part of the land of the world. 


Questions and Exercises 

(t) What gives us our day? Our year? In 
which direction does the sun a]:)parently move 
across the sky? The moon? The stars? 

(2) Draw a two-inch circle to represent the 
earth’s surface. Locate the })oles. Draw the 
twilight circle and shade the part of the world in 
shadow as it would be on the twenty-first of 
March. On what other day would this circle 
i have the same position? (3) Draw a diagram 
I or picture to represent yourself standing at the 
equator on the twenty-second of September. 
Show where the sun would be at noon. Draw 
a companion picture to show where the sun 
would be at noon on the same day at your 
home. (4) In which direction would your 
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shadow point at noon at Buenos Aires on 
the twenty-second of September? Would your 
shadow be longer on that day at Buenos Aires 
or at Para ? | 

(5) Counting thirty days to a month, calcu- | 
late the number of houi:s of sunlight the north | 
pole might receive in a year. Do the same at 1 
a place on the equator and com])are results. 
(6) Draw a circle to represent the earth’s out- 1 
line. Show the Tropical Zone of Sunlight, j 
Below the drawing write a statement telling i 
why it is so called. Do the same for the Tein- : 
perate Zones of Sunlight. State the s]>ecial 
feature^ these zones. (7) Trace the path of ■ 
the sun in your sky to-day. At what time does | 
the sun rise? At what time does it set How 


Fig. 24. The Southern Hemisphere, which is largely 
composed of water. 

long is your period of daylight ? As the season 
progresses will the sun move nearer or farther 
from the zenith at noon? Will the number of 
hours of sunlight increase or decrease?* 

(8) Find the latitude of Natal ; Cairo; St. Paul ; 
the large city neare.st your home, (g) Explain 
why the people of Natal never see the Pole-star. 
Find a town in Africa where the Pole-star is vis- 
ible on the horizon; find one in South America. 
What is the latitmle of these towns? (10) What | 
is the scale of the map of North America in this ! 
book? How many inches represent one mile? | 
Find a map on a larger scale. How many square j 
miles are represented by one .square inch on the | 
first map? On the second? (ii) On the map of 
North America find the direction of St. Louis 
from New Orleans; of Salt Lake City from New 
York; of Savannah from Detroit. , 


V. THE CONTINENTS AND 
OCEANS 

Distribution of Land and Water. As we 

look at the globe, which is our best rep- 
resc'ntation of the larger features of the 
world, we see that the surface of the earth is 
made up of land and water. Aliout seven- 
tenths of the surface is water and the re- 
maining tliree-tcnths land. (See h'^ig. 28.) 
Deep under the water, however, there is solid 
rock fonning a ])art of the solid earth. It is 
in the greater depressions of tlie rock mass 
that we have ot'eans. 

We are mon' interested in the land surface 
than in the water surface of the eartli, for it 
is on tlie land that we make our homes. This 
vi.sible part of tlie solid e^irth we know as the 
liiihl. The largt‘r ])art of the land area of the 
World is in tlie Nortliern 1 hmiis|)here. It is 
possible to hold the globe .so that the visible 
half contains nearly all the land and the 
other half nearly all the water. (wSee Figs. 
23 and 24.) Tims we may divide the world 
into the JAnut Hemisphere and the Water 
Hemisphere. (See Figs. 25 and 26.) The 
center of the land half, or the Land Pole, is 
near London, England, and the Water Pole is 
exactly o])j)Osite, near New Zealand. Thus 
England is in tlK‘ center of the great inhab- 
ited land area of the world, and New Zealand 
lies in the vast uninhabited water region. 

Continents and Islands. Tlie land of the 
wf^rld is mostly in a few great mas.ses known 
as continents, though some of it is scattered 
over the world in smallcT masst's known as 
islands. (See Figs. 25 and 26.) In many 
places the land of the eontinemts extends off 
shore for several miles to an edge wliere the 
de])th of the ocean increas(*s suddenly. Theses 
great shallow areas are known as continental 
shelves, because they are really parts of the 
adjoining continents. (See Fig. 173.) Islands 
rising above a continental shelf, like the ksland 
of Great Britain, are known as continental 
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^" 10 . 25 . The Land llcmisphnw 


islands to contnist them with the oceanic 
islands wliich rise above tlie ocean water far 
from any land, and with the islands lying 
close to. the coast, but separated from it by 
extremely deep water. The I\acific Ocean 
is thickly set with small oceanic islands, and 
Madagascar is a good instance of an oceanic 
island close to a great continent. 

Surface of the Continents. An area of 
land is not called a continent, however, 
merely because of its size, but also because 
of the arrangement of its surface features. 
All the greater land masses are made uj) 
of highlands and lowlands, and the highest 
highland in each case is nc'arest to the greatest 
ocean. The land, therefore, slopes gradually 
downward from the highest highland toward 
the smaller oceans. In- many cases there 
is a smaller highland which interrupts the 
lowland, as in North America where we 



Fig. 26. The ^yaier Hemisphere. 


have the great Cordilleran Highland on the 
west, and the smaller Appalachian Highland 
rising slightly above the great lowland of the 
eastern part of the continent. 

According to this description we have five 
continents -- North America, South America, 
Eurasia (Europe and Asia), Africa, and Aus- 
tralia. (See lugs. 7 and 8.) Eurasia is, for 
convenience, (iften called two continents, but 
it is really one great land area. A few years 
ago Australia was called an island by some 
geogra])hers, and a continent by others. As 
it fits the description given above, however, 
it is now called a continent by everybody. 

The Ocean. Surrounding the land masses 
of the world is the great body of salt water, 
the Ocean, of which we have already spoken. 
While the surface of this water area is con- 
tinuous, and vessels can go from one seaport 
to another, the continents so divide the mass 


Coinpaniiive area of continents and oceans. 
Fig . 527 Approxivtate scale / cm = 4.S Square Miles. 
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Fig. 28 
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Amtr alia 3,435,305 sq. m. ■■■■■ 
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North America 5,035,632 sq. m. ■■■■■■■■■■ 
Africa 115105(47 sq. m. 
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I'rc.. jc). TIt<' Atlantic Ocean. 

into more or less separate basins tliat, for 
convenienee, these basins are called different 
oceans. (See big. 98.) The great oceans are 
the Pacific, the Atlantic, the Indian, the 
Arctic, and tlic Antarctic. Certain arms of 
tlicsc oceans arc so surrounded l)y land that 
they are known as 5 a:.v, like tlie Red Sea or the 
Mediterranean Sea. (See Figs. 29, :;o,and 31.) 

Ocean Eddies. The water of the oceans 
and seas is commonly 
in motion in a scries of 
currents, due in jiart to 
the effect (T the wind 
l)lowing constantly ovc‘r 
their surface. The cur- 
rents of the oceans, 
hinvevcr, differ in their 
direction and cliaractcr 
from those in seas. The 
currents in the seas de- 
pend on the amount of 
water received from in- 
flowing rivers as com- 
pared with the amount 
lost by evaporation. 

The Mediterranean Sea, 
for instance, loses more 



Fig. 30. I'he 0 (ean. 

water by evajxiration tlian it receives. Hence 
a current flows int-o it from the Atlantic 
through the Straits of tlibraltar. Tlie ('(m- 
ditions are reversed in tlie Paltic Sea. 

In the ocean the surface water is contin- 
ually in motion in a great circling eddy, 
whicli follows a WQ.ry definite jiath. In bf)th 
the Northem and Southern IIemis])heres the 
currents move from cast to wc'st in low 
latitudes and from west 
to cast in higher lati- 
tudes. (See I'ig. 98.) 
Thus the eddy moves 
in the direction of the 
hands of a watch in the 
Northern Hemisphere 
and in the oj)posite 
direction in tlie wSouth- 
ern Hemisphere. 

In order to be accu- 
rate, therefore, we must 
divide the Atlantic, the 
Pacific, and the Indian 
oceans each into twj 
oceans, according to 
whether they arc in the 
Northem or Southern 



Fig. 31. The Indian Ocean. 
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hemisphere, because each has a separate eddy 
in each hemisphere. The Antarctic Ocean 
moves regularly in a great eddy about the 
south pole and so is an ocean ; but the Arctic 
Ocean, so called, is not an ocean, as it does 
not fit the pattern. It is, merely a sea which 
has been called an ocean for so long that we 
must use the same name, though we know it 
is not correct. We shall find out more about 
the movements of water in the seven oceans 
when we study ocean currents. 

Let us now study more abc^ut the land on 
which we have our homes and from whose 
soil we get our food, our materials for cloth- 
ing, and our wood or bricks or stone from 
which we build our houses. 


Questions and Exercises 

(i) Name two continental islands off the 
west coast of Europe; two off the north coast; 
two off the east coast of Asia; three off the 
east coast of North America. (2) Name two 
oceanic islands in the Atlantic; three in the 
Pacific; two in the Indian Ocean. (3) To which 
class do the following islands belong : Tasmania ; 
Cyprus; the Bermudas; Trinidad; Iceland? 
(4) Toward which ocean does the great lowland 
of each continent slope? (5) Name the five 
continents in the order of their size. (6) What 
continents lie in the land hemisphere? What 
continent is in the water hemisphere? What 
effect should its position have on its commerce? 
(7) Fill out the following chart by consulting 
a map of the world and the maps of the various 
continents: 


OCKAN 

Arms 

Continents entered 

Atlantic . . . 

Pacific 

Indian 

Arctic 





VI. RIVERS AND RIVER VALLEYS 

The Landscape. The landscape which we 
see .about us is made up of slopes, over 
which we travel, and down which the water 
runs after a rain, seeking lower ground. 
These slopes are parts of river valleys. 
In some places we find the slopes arc steep 
and long. We then describe the country 
as being hilly or mountainous. In others 
the slopes are very gentle, and we say tlie 
land is flat and like a plain. (See Fig. 3.?.) 
No two regions are exactly alike, however, 
for the slopes to be seen in one landscape 
are not like those in another. It is the 
variety of landsca])e that gives beauty to a 

region and makes 

traveling yjleasant. 

Wherever we go 
we find slopes and 
valleys, and in most 
valleys we may see 

flowing rivers along 

shpeisverygeuk. people live 

and build their towns and cities. Rivers help 
to change the slopes of valleys ; they arc of ser- 
vice in turning mill wheels, in supplying water 
to the soil, and to reservoirs of cities, and as 
waterways for commerce. Rivers and river 
valleys should therefore be studied with care. 

The Formation of Rivers. If we go where 
two slopes meet at their lower edges, in time 
of rain wc shall find a stream of water, just 
as water flows down the line where the slop- 
ing roofs of two houses join. Such a stream 
we ordinarily call a brook, a creek, or a rill 
if it is small, and a river if it is large. In 
some cases the water is clear and beauti- 
ful; in others it is muddy and brown. The 
muddy color is due to particles of detritus 
which the water is carrying away from land. 
If the detritus is large, we call the pieces 
boulders; small stones we call gravel; small, 
sharp, hard fragments are known as sand, 
while fine, soft, light, black, brown, or gray 



Fig. 32. A flat plain in South Dakota, where the 
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Fig. 34. The Platte River in Mehraaka during a dry period. There is 
more detritus than water showinf^. 


particles which float in the water 
are called miui or clay. 

The clear stream also carries 
detritus away from the land, even 
though none may be visilile roll- 
ing along the bed. Some of the 
clearest streams in the world 
contain a great quantity of earth 
material dissolved in the water. 

Tliis material is common salt and 
many other easily dissolved sub- 
stances which are secured from 
the rocks. These salts, as they 
are called, are carried out to the 
ocean and give it its salt ness. 

Where the slo])es arc steep, as 
they arc in many mountainous 
regions, the jiieccs of rock carried along 
may i)e so large and heavy that they bang 
together, making a crackling sound, which 
can be licard above the noise of the fast- 
flowing water. (Sc'c Fig. 33.) 

#What a River Is. Every stream of water 
carries along detritus as it flows through tlie 
land, and the detritus is as much a part of 
the stream as is the water. Hence we need 
to think of a river, not as water merely, but 
as a stream of water and detritus moving 
through the land. The water and the detritus 
are moving dowm hill toward the lowest part 



Fig. 35. A river in Switzerland, sheywing boulders 
carried in time oj flood. 


of the earth’s surface, which is the ocean. 
In dry regions the amount of water moving 
down the slo]X‘s may be very small, and the 
detritus may be more conspicuous than the 
water, while in other cases, as we have seen, 
the detritus is in\'isible. Thus the proportion 
between the water and the detritus muy vary 
greatly in different regions. (See Fig. 34.) 

River Basins and Systems; Divides. All 
the land whose surface water and detritus 
arc moving toward the ocean down one great 
! river we call the basin of that river. All the 
I streams which combine to make one great 
main or master stream we call a river system. 
(Sec Fig. 36.) Each of the smaller streams 
which contributes water and detritus to the 
master stream is a tributary. (See Fig. 36.) 
As there is no region which does not have 
sl()])es, river basins are found everywhere 
over the earth. 

As we climb the slope from a stream 
toward its head, we finally reach a point 
from which the land slopes in at least two 
directions. If we try to go from one river 
basin to another along any line, we always 
pass over a point from which the water 
could flow in either direction. The line 
marking off one basin from another is known 
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as a divide. During a rainstorm it divides the 
water going down one slope from that going 
down the neighboring slope, as the ridgepole 
of a house does. (See Fig. 35.) 

The Work of Rivers ; Valleys. As the run- 
ning water moves through the land it con- 
tinually changes the form of the’ land by 
removing materials from the surface. Thus 
a river is doing work, for it is gathering up 
rock detritus and carrying it away. A river 
works more rapidly where it flows quickly and 
more slowly where it flows gently. There- 
fore, streams wear the land away most rapidly 
near their heads. Here they cut sharply into 
the rocks much as a saw cuts a gash in a log, 
and form narrow, steep-sided gorges, which 
are one kind of valley. If the stream and 
the weather keep on wearing away the rocks, 
the valley will be cut deeper and broader, 
and more of the land will be removed, until 
finally all the land may be woni down as low 
as it can be, and still permit the streams to 
run down the faint slopes. 



Fio. 35. Divides in a mouniainous country. The high- 
est ridges form the main divide, the lower slopes 
the lesser divides. 



Fig. 36. The Mississippi River system, including large 
branches, many smaller branches, and a large 
extent of land surface drained. 


Young River Valleys ; Canyons ; Water Gaps. 

A river which has just begun its work we 
call a young river, because it has worn away 
but little of the land through which it runs. 
(See Fig. 37.) It has done but a small part 
of the work waiting to be done during its 
long life. A young valley, therefore, is a 
valley that has been but little worn, and is 
narrow in proportion to its depth. Such 
young valleys are usually found near the 
headwaters of rivers, but may be found 
wherever a rock wears away very slowly, 
so that here the river valley remains narrow, 
while perhaps upstream it is broad and flat. 

A young valley, if it is small, is often called 
a gorge, glen, ravine, or chasm, and if very deep 
a canyon. The greatest young valley in the 
world is the Grand Canyon of the Colorado 
in Arizona. In places it is more than a mile 
deep and about thirteen miles wide in its 
widest portion. (See Fig. 38.) Narrow young 
valleys are often hard to cross, because one 
scrambles down one side and up the other 
with great difficulty. (See Frontispiece.) 
People do not as a rule, therefore, live in 
young valleys, because there are no gentle 
slopes on which they can raise crops or build 
their houses. 

Sometimes a broad valley contracts for a 
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short distance to a narrow gorge, because of as inlets, but as a rule it flows out at only one 

a barrier of rock or a mountain ridge. This place, the outlet. In some regions lakes also 

stretch of narrow valley becomes important occur in basins in the ground and have no 
because all railroads, highways, and canals in outlet. If such a basin should fill up, the 

the valley must pass this one point. At such water would flow over the lowest point in the 

points there is often a town. These short, bounding rim and a stream would be formed. 


young valleys arc 
sometimes known as 
water gaps (see Fig. 
39), like that cut by 
the Delaware in New 
Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania, or the gap of 
the Potomac at Har- 
pers Ferry. 

Waterfalls and 
Lakes. When a river 
is young, its course in 
the mountains and 
hills is often irreg- 
ular. In places it 
bounds along in rap- 
ids, or it may leap 
over cliffs or down 
very steep slopes, 
forming a water fall, 
( See Fig. 4 1 . ) A great 
waterfall like that of 
Niagara is often 
known as a cataract, 
A fall made by a 
small stream leaping 
a great distance is 
commonly called a 
cascade. Many of 
the cascades in the 



The Uses of Lakes 
and Waterfalls. Lakes 
and waterfalls are 
often helj’jful to us. 
Waterfalls are some- 
times so beautiful or 
grand that jieople 
travel great distances 
to see them. The 
forc(‘ of the falling 
water is frecjucntly 
used to turn wheels, 
to give ])ower to mills, 
and to o])erate dyna- 
mos and otlier ma- 
chines. A portion of 
the i)ower of Niagara 
is now used to de- 
velop electricity for 
heating and lighting 
in the city of Buflalo, 
twenty miles away. 

Lakes also may be 
noted for their beau- 
ty, and their leeward 
sides are frequently 
chosen as sites for 
summer homes and 
cami)s. Large lakes 
or bmg narrow lakes 


Wliitc Mountains of A youfig valley in which the stream i, cutting rapidly, are mucli used as 


New Hampshire are famed for their beauty 
the country over. 

In some places the water finds a barrier 
in its course, behind which it must accumu- 
late before it can flow^ over the edge. Then 
it forms a quiet stretch of water knowm as 
a lake or pond. (See Fig. 42.) Water may 
flow into the lake by several streams known 


lines of travel and commerce, Ijecause water 
transportation is usijially cheaper than land 
transportation. 

The greater part of the traveling and ex- 
ploration m very early days was by way of 
lakes and rivers. The Great Lakes and Lake 
Champlain especially were used by the early 
mi^ionaries and explorers. The American 
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Indians of the east- 
ern states were fa- 
mous for their skill 
in managing a 
canoe, and on many 
of the rivers and 
lakes of the north- 
ern states Indians 
still get their living 
largely by acting as 
guides for travelers 
and sportsmen. 

Lakes are use- 
ful in another way. 

They act as filters 
for the streams that 
flow into and out of them. The detritus 
brought into the lakes settles to the bottom, 
and the water flows from the lakes clear and 
beautiful. This is well illustrated by the 
St. Lawrence River, which is very clear 
where it flows out of Lake Ontario. The fine 
detritus deposited on the bottom of a lake 
and the accumulated vegetation gradually 
fill it up, until, in the course of time, it is 
changed into a marshy spot covered with 
trees and plants and known as a swamp, or 
even into firm land suitable for farming. (See 
Fig. 42.) There arc thousands of such places 
in our north- 
eastern states 
which were for- 
merly small 
lakes. 

Whenever a 
large lake has 
dried up or been 
drained, as 
sometimes hap- 
pens, the bot- 
tom or floor 
forms a flat 
plain, and usu- 
ally makes fer- 
tile farming 


land. The great 
wheat fields and 
flax fields of Min- 
nesota, North Da- 
kota, and Manitoba 
are in the basin of 
a great lake known 
as Lake Agassiz, 
which has long 
since disappeared . 

Questions and Exercises 

(1) Where have 
you seen a brook? 
(2) What sort of de- 
tritus was it carrying 
away? (3) Toward 
what ocean was it moving? (4) Study the pic- 
ture of the Swiss river in this chapter. (5) Does 
it carry much or little detritus? (6) How is it 
different from the brook you liave described? 

(7) Locate on a map some river you have seen. 

(8) Of what use is this river to the ])COj)le who 
live near it? (9) To what river system does it 
belong? (10) Trace on the map a divide be- 
tween this river basin and a neighboring basin; 
between two tributaries of the same river, (ii) 
Have you ever stopd on a divide? (12) Where 
was it? (13) Trace the divide between the Mac- 
kenzie and the Yukon; the Arkansas and the 
Red rivers. (14) Write in one column the 
chief river systems of North America; in an- 
other those of Africa; in another those of Asia. 

(15) Study the 
pictures of young 
valleys in this 
chapter. (16) 
Draw a cross- 
section of Ausa- 
ble Chasm. (17) 
Is the valley 
wider at the top 
or at the bottom ? 
(18) Can you tell 
why? (19) What 
is the difference 
between a gorge 
and a chasm? 
(20) Why do 
railroads follow 
river valleys in 
crossing a moun- 
tain range? (21) 
Explain why 



Fig. 38. A canyon. A general view of the Grand ('anyon 
of the (Colorado. 



Fig. 39. Tyrone, Pennsylvania, built on a broad plain at the end of a 
water gap in the basin of the Juniata Riier. 
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Tyrone grew 
up at that 
point. (Fig. 39.) 

(22) Locate on 

a railroad or Fig. 40. Diagramoj a rapids ivhcrcih' 
, • , water oj a lake iUyws out over stronc roi k. 

highway pass ‘ 

through this gap ? (24) Give one reason why 

a town is likely to grow up at such a water gap. 

(25) Draw Lake Winnipeg with its inlet 
and outlet. (26) On the same sheet of paper 
draw a map of a lake you have seen, with its 
inlet and outlet. (27) Which part of a lake, 
the head or the f(xjt, generally begins to fill 
up first? (28) Name four lakes in Canada. 

(29) Study the picture in this chapter that 

shows a filled-in portion of 

a lake. (Fig. 42.) Why f 
should this lake bottom ' 
or plain make good farm- 
ing land ? ) 

(30) Name six lakes in j 
North America that are | 
used for transportation; 
two in Europe. (31) Name 
* and locate three lakes in 
Northern New England. 

(32) Name four lakes which 
lav in the routes of early Img. 42. /I .Vni- 
explorers of our country. ^ ^ 


F I c. . 42. A Xnv Etjfiland 
up with detritus aiui de 


VII , RIVERS AXD RIVER VALLEYS * 

iConiinued) 

Mature River Valleys. As young valleys grow j 
old and are worn into more and more gentle 
slopes, the valleys 1 )eeome valual )le for ( )eeu])a- 

tion if located 

where people can 
live. A broad, 
middle-aged, or 
mature valley, 
like the Shenan- 
doah Valley, is 
often devoted 
to farming, and 
has railroads 
and highways. 

Mature valleys 
are often thickly Fig, 43 A farm see 



Fig, 43 A farm scene tn a mature valley. 


I 1 populated, be- 

cause many 
people can se- 
cure a living on 

- slopes and roll- 

Fig, 41. IHagrnm of a ing surfaces. 

waterjaiL (gee Fig. 43-) 

A mature valley generally has but few 
lakes, because the stream by this time has 
succeeded in wearing down the barriers in 
its course, so that it can flow freely. There 
may be occasional waterfalls, however, where 
some unusually stnmg barrier exists. 

Sinks. In those regions where the under- 

lying rock is limestone, the 

‘ . I water frequently dissolves 
away the rock, forming 
small basin-like bowls. 
'riK‘ water flows from all 
sides towmrd tliese holes in 
the ground, and sinks out 
of sight. Such basins are 
commonly known as sinks. 

lakejiradually fillniy, w^'ltcr from tllCSC sinks 
laynm Vi^iiatum. along underground 

and sometimes reai)pears miles away as a large 
spring. Such rivers arc sometimes known as 
lost rivers. If the outlet to a sink becomes 
closed, the water accumulates, forming a lake. 
Tliere are many such sink regions and lost rivers 
in eastern d'ennessee and northern Alabama. 

^ Deposits in 

: Mature Valleys; 
Alluvial and 
Flood Plains. 
The slopes in a 
mature valley 
are more gentle 
than tliosc in a 
young valley, 
and along the 
main stream 
they often take 
tn a mature valley. the form of a 


lake pjadually filliny 
'( ayiny Vixetath>n. 
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Fig. 44. The old peneplain of Neiv England, as it 
appears in New Hampshire. 


flat plain. Such plains arc known as alluvial 
plains. They have been built up out of the 
detritus that the stream, owing to its lack 
of force, could not carry farther. (Sec Fig. 
46.) If alluvial plains arc flooded at times of 
high water, as 
often occurs, 
they are called 
flood plains. 

(See Fig. 45.) 

These plains, 
because of their fine soil, level surface, and 
nearness to water, arc frequently good farm- 
ing regions. If narrow and bordered by steep 
slopes, they furnish perhaps the only route 
that carriage roads and railroads can follow. 

The alluvial plain of the lower Mississippi 
is one of the largest and most important 
river-made plains in the world. (See Fig. 47.) 
Almost any small stream, however, will have 
small patches of alluvial plain along its course. 

Alluvial Fans. When a tributary stream 
flows from the steep side of a valley on to 
the gently sloping floor of the main valley, its 
force is suddenly weakened, and it deposits 
a large amount of the detritus it is carrying. 
This detritus is usually built up in the form 
of a cone, pointing into the mouth of the tribu- 
tary, and extending out in an even slope into 
the main valley. These cones are shaped some- 


what like an open fan, and are therefore fre- 
quently called alluvial fans. Oftentimes the 
tributary divides and flows down over the 
face of the cone in several channels, called 
distributaries, because they scatter the water 
and detritus in many directions. 

Alluvial fans arc particularly abundant in 
the dry regions of the world where the rivers 
have little volume and force. They may often 
be seen after a rain beside a gutter stream 
which has received side streams carrying 
much detritus. 

Old Valleys. As the rivers go on wearing 
away the land, they gradually reduce the 
slopes until the region becomes very flat, with 
just enough incline to make the rivers run. 
Then a river and valley may well be called 
old, for most of the land to be worn away 
has already been removed. Alluvial plains 
abound in the lower portions of old rivers, be- 
cause the force 
of an old river 
is not great 
enough to 
carry away the 
large amount 
of detritus brought down by the tributaries. 
The lower Ganges-Brahmaputra and the 
lower Mississippi arc both old rivers. If the 
streams in a large part of a country should 
all become old at the same time, the whole 



Fig. 46. The Charles River near Camhruh^e, Mass. 
.\n alluvial plain built up from the detritus 
of the winding river in the distance. 



Fig. 45. Diagram of a flood plain. 
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region would be worn down 
almost to a plain lying but 
little above the level of the sea. 

Peneplains. At several 
times in the distant past the 
streams of the eastern part of 
our country have worn their 
valleys to such a plain-like 
form. We do not find many 
evidences of this conditii^n, 
however, in the present 
rivers of the world. Such an 
old region, worn down almost 
to a plain, is known as a 
peneplain. 

Peneplains occur in many 
parts of the world now, but 
they have been elevated since 
they were formed, and new val- 
leys have been cut in them, 
so that we can see the pene- 
plain only by climbing to the 
lops of the ridges. Then we 
find that all the ridges lie 
at approximately the same 
height, showing the former 
extent of the peneplain. The 
upland of New England above 
which the higher peaks rise 
only a few hundred feet is one 
of the best known peneplains 
in the world. (See Fig. 44.) 

Monadnocks. If any one 





Fig. 47. A man of the alluvial plain 
of the Alississippi. 


any particularly strong point in 
a region will persist when the 
neighboring country has been 
worn down to a peneplain. 
Such elevations are known as 
monadnocks, because they rise 
above the old peneplain sur- 
face, as Monadnock Mountain 
in New Hampshire rises above 
the old peneplain which may 
now be seen on tlie neighbor- 
ing hilltops. 

Meanders. A very old river 
usually has a large alluvial 
plain, a part of which may be 
a flood plain. As the slope 
of the river is gentle, and the 
water consequently flows 
slowly, it can carry only the 
finest detritus. Thus the par- 
ticles forming an alluvial or 
flood plain in an old valley 
are extremely fine, and the 
soil is excellent. When a river 
flows so slowly and quietly, it 
cannot follow a straight course, 
as most young rivers do, but 
is turned from its path by the 
slightest obstacle; hence it 
follows a winding, snake-like, 
or meandering course. (See 
Fig. 48.) The curves are called 
meanders, because they are 


has seen a wooden floor worn almost through, 1 like those of the Menderez (ancient Mean- 


he can easily imagine how elevations are der) River, which flows through Asia Minor, 
formed on the land by the wearing away | In a meandering stream the water is deeper 


of the rocks. In 
such an old floor 
little elevations 
will often be 
left where there 
was a knot in 
the boards, or 
perhaps a nail. 
In the same way 



Fig. 48. Boulder Creek, Colo. A meandering stream. 


and swifter on 
the outside of 
the curves than 
it is on the in- 
side. The river 
often cuts into 
its shore on the 
outside, form- 
ing a steep bank. 
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while the inside shore 
slopes gently. Sometimes 
the meanders become so 
close together that finally 
the land separating them 
is cut through, thereby 
straightening the river. 

The meanders are then left 
as lakes in the shape of 
horseshoes, with the open 
side of the horseshoe facing 
the river. Such lakes are 
made by the river as it 
develops, and are very 
numerous in large, old 
rivers like the Mississippi. 

They are sometimes known 
as oxbow lakes, and the 
new stretch of river cut- 
ting across the neck of a 
meander is commonly 
called a citUoff. (See Fig. 

49 . ) ’’A cut-off often short- 
ens the course of a river by many miles. 
Oxbows only make navigation the more diffi- 
cult, and cut-offs are of little value, as they 
are usually made in streams that have a con- 
tinually shifting channel. 

Population in Old Valleys. Old river val- 
leys, in countries where the climate is favor- 
able, are, as a rule, occupied by farms, and 
often support a dense population. The most 
densely inhabited regions in the world arc 
the old river valleys of southeastern Asia. 



Fig. 50. The lower Zklta of the Mississippi River. 


These regions, like the old 
valley of the Nile in Africa, 
or the Ganges-Brahma- 
putra in India, are famous 
because they have sup- 
ported dense populations 
for a long period of time. 

Deltas. Where a river 
flows into the ocean, or any 
body of standing water, 
such as a lake, or even into 
a quiet stretch of a larger 
river, most of the detritus 
is dropped near the mouth 
of the stream, thus build- 
ing the land gradually into 
the water, and forming a 
delta, so named because of 
its resemblance to the 
Greek letter J. (See Fig. 
50.) The deltas made from 
the detritus brought by old 
rivers arc flat, and made of 
very fine materials. Tliose made by a young 
river are often steeper in their slope, and made 
up of coarser material, like sand and gravel. 



Fig. 51. The coastal mar^m of the Mississippi delta, 
showi^ig how the land is built into the water. 


The main stream frequently divides at the 
head of the delta and flows across it in several 
distributaries, as in the case of alluvial fans. 
The deltas of the Nile, the Ganges-Brahma- 
putra, and the Mississippi are very large, and 
have many distributaries. (See Fig. 51.) 

Drowned Valleys. The land is slowly rising 
or settling in many parts of the world, and 
rivers flowing across such a rising or settling 
region are changed in many ways. It is not 



Fig. 49. A portion of the Mississippi River, 
showing meanders and an oxboiv lake. 
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easy to study the 
changes produced by 
an elevation of the 
land. We can easily 
see the efTects of set- 
tling, because as the 
land slowly sinks, the 
ocean water gradually 
fills up the river ba- 
sins. so that the por- 
tions of the valleys 
which were formerly 
above water are sub- 
merged and no longer 
visible. We say that 
such valleys have 
been drowned, (See Figs. 52, 53, and 54.) 

If an old or mature valley is drowned, we 
have' a broad arm of the sea, irregular in out- 
line, inte> wliieli flow many separate streams, 
formerly tributaries of tlie drowned master 
stn'am. Sueli drowned valleys are known as 
estuaries, and are very helpful in commerce 
because they usually form good harbors. 
(Sc‘e Fig. 54.) The estuaries of Chesapeake 
T 3 ay and the Hudson River and of San Fran- 
cisco Bay an‘ good illustrations of drowned 
valleys which are commercially of great 
importance. 

If the river valley is narrow and young 
when it is drowned, we have a steep-walled, 



Fig. 53. Maturcrivr ralley , border ing a l(m> coastal plain. 


narrow valley known 
as a fiord, (See Fig. 
55.) Fiords are often 
very beautiful, be- 
cause of the rugged 
scenery about them, 
but they arc not im- 
portant in commerce 
because few people 
can live along the 
sides of such drowned 
valleys. The fiord of 
the Saguenay River, 
in Quebec, is one of 
the most beautiful 
in America, though 
there are many well-known and sjilendid ones 
along the coast of British Columbia and 
Alaska. The coasts of Norway, of vSouthern 
New Zealand, and southern Chile arc also 
indented by magnificent fiords. 



Fir. 54. The plain and the valleys seen in Fifi. afUr 
l)einf^ drowned. 


Hills and Valleys. As the rivers wear 
down tlie land about them, forming valleys, 
the stronger n^cks, which are worn away 
more slowly, are left rising above tlie gentle 
slopes, often in isolated elevations known 
as hills. A hill, therefore, is a small part of 
the land that has not yet been worn do\\^ 
as low as the rest of the region. We shall 
see later that, as the land wears away, 
very high elevations, or fountains, are some- 
times left between river valleys. 



Fig. 52. An estuary in Meiv Brunswick formed by the 
drowning of a small mature valley. 
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Questioas and Exerciseg 

(i) Examine the picture of a mature valley in 
this chapter. What can you say of its slopes, of 
Its fitness for farming, for supporting a large popu- 
lation ? (2) What is the character of the detritus 
carried by a mature river ? (3) Why cannot such 
a river transport large boulders? (4) Tell how a 
nver builds up its flood plain. (3) Why should 
such plains generally be good farming land ? What 
dangers may threaten people living on such 
plains? (6) Locate the Mississippi flood plain; 
the Rhine flood plain; name two cities on each. 

(7) Which streams bring most detritus to 
the Mississippi, those from the east or those 



Fm. 55. A Noruvpan fiord formed by the drowning of a young valley 


from the west? Why? (8) Find portions of 
the Mississip])i that meander. (9) Do you find 
meanders near the sources of rivers? Give the 
reason. (10) How many cut-offs do you find in 
Fig- 49? (11) What hindrances to navigation 

does such a river present ? ( 1 2 ) Find out some- 

thing interesting about the Mississippi flood 
plain; its cut-offs; its oxbow lakes, (13) How 
far up the Mississippi can ocean steamers go? 
What city is located there? 

(14) Make a list of the chief cities on the 
Nile, the Ganges, the Yangtse-kiang, and the 
Mississippi, and place opposite each its popu- 
lation. Write below this exercise your reasons 
why these river valleys should support such a 
dense population. 


(15) Name and locate five important deltas 
of Asia and name a city in each. What is the 
chief delta city of the Volga? Of the Rhine? Of 
the Rhone? (16) Name and locate five estua- 
ries in North America which admit large vessels. 


VlII. PLAINS, PLATEAUS, AND 
MOUNTAINS 

What Plains and Plateaus Are. A great 
part of the surface of the world is composed 
of plains or plateaus, on which a large pro- 
portion of the people 
of the world live. 
On a plain there 
are generally few 
elevations rising 
above the prevailing 
level of the eountry, 
the slopes are gentle, 
and, if the plain is 
not wooded, exten- 
sive views can be 
obtained in almost 
any direction. 

A plain may be 
hundreds of miles in 
extent or it may con- 
tain only a few acres. 
(Sec Fig. 56.) In 
every case it cither 
slopes gradually 
down to lower land 
or water, or it is bordered by the somewhat 
steeper slopes of hills or mountains as are some 
of the western plains of the United States. 

A plateau is characterized by .slopes similar 
to those of a plain, but it often has a greater 
number of elevations rising above the general 
surface of the country. A plateau usually 
drops abruptly on one or more sides to lower 
land. The Cumberland Plateau in the south- 
ern Appalachian Mountains descends to the 
lower land to the east in a bold cliff or 
escarpment, in some places more than a thou- 
sand feet high. 
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Owing to the 
evenness of the 
surface of a 
plain or plateau, 
it is often impos- 
sible to tell from 
the top of the 
region whether 
it contains any 
river valleys, so shar])ly arc these sunk be- 
neath the plain. Owing to the great altitude 
of a high plateau the rivers have a chance 
to cut deep valleys before they 
reach low levels. These river 
valleys often have nearly ver- 
tical sides, and by examining 
them we learn that the layers 
of rock in a plain and plateau 
arc usucdly almost horizontal. 

The deepest and most wonder- 
ful river valley in the world is 
the Colorado Canyon, already 
mentioned, which has been cut 
ink) the Colorado Plateau in 
Arizona. (See Figs. 3 8 and 57.) 

Low plains, in regions where 
the climate is favorable, are 
very productive and arc 
densely inhabited. But many ])lateaus are 
so high that their climate will not permit of 
fanning. These are often occupied, however, 
by people who are 
engaged in grazing. 

On both plains and 
plateaus the slopes are 
so gentle that if there 
are no deep river val- 
leys to be crossed, 
roads and railroads can 
be built with equal ease 
in almost any direc- 
tion. For this reason, 
in a newdy discovered 
country, people rap- 
idly occupy the plains. 


•where they can 
spread out and 
have plenty of 
room, as was 
illustrated in the 
occupation of 
the Great Cen- 
tral Plain of the 
United States. 
Mountains. Every continent contains a 
certain area that rises into a great highland 
known as a mouniain system. A mountain 
system is usually made up of 
sevcTal nearly parallel series 
of heights known as nionntain 
ranges, each of which usually 
has many points, or peaks, ris- 
ing somewhat sharply above 
the rest of the ridge. (See 
Fig. 5«.) 

Any height rising sharply 
to a considerable altitude 
al)ove the surrounding region 
is commonly known as a 
mountain. The term moun- 
tain, however, is more properly 
a])])lied to any region in which 
the rocks have been folded or 
turned on edge. (Sec Fig. 59.) During the 
folding and wrinkling of the earth the rocks 
may have been greatly heated so that they 
have lost their original 
a])pearance. Every 
boy knows h(;w a ])icce 
of iron can be made 
warm by ])ounding, 
and can therefore un- 
derstand how the rocks 
of a mountain may 
be heated by l)cing 
pressed together. 

We know very little 
about the reasons for 
mountain building, 
but we know that 



Fig. 56. A hroaJ plain in Kansas. 



Fig. 57 . The plateau oj the Colorado 
( an yon. 



Fig. 58. A mouniain range in the Pyrenees, showing 
peaks rising in the distance. 
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Fig. SO- Rocks, on the sonihivcst coast of England, 
showing how pressure forms mouniain folds. 


mountain ranges are continually rising, just as 
we know that the con- 
tinents are continually 
rising or settling. As 
a mountain range rises, 
it begins to be worn 
down, as arc all land 
forms, and in this way 
furnishes detritus for 
the rivers to carry 
away. Thus the moun- 
tain peaks we sec are 
but a part of the mass 
of rocks formerly 
existing there. 

The Relation of Mountains to Man. Moun- 
tains usually contain many steep and long 
slopes, and arc so rugged that they are often 
hard to travel through. Railroads and high- 
ways are built with difficulty across mountain 
districts. In some cases tunnels many miles 
in length have to be constructed for railroads 
to pass from one side of the range to the 
other. Mountains have always been bar- 
riers, hemming ]K'ople in and keeping them 
from readily occupying the area beyond. 

From the standpoint of commerce or travel, 
therefore, the important parts of a mountain 
system are the lowest points in the crests 
or ranges where people can get over most 
easily. Such low gaps or passes have always 


been of great importance. (See Fig. 6o.) In 
certain parts of our coimtry, roads or trails 
were made through these natural gateways 
by the Indians and buffaloes that formerly 
occupied the region. In many cases, as for 
instance in West Virginia, these early paths 
are now used for railways or highways. 

The high peaks are usually avoided except 
by those who wish to ascend them for the 
pleasure of mountain climbing, or for the 
view to be gained from them. As the air on 
mountains is always thinner and purer than 
that on the lower plains, these highlands are 
visited by many people in search of health 
or for pleasure, particularly in the summer 
time. 

The highest peaks in 
the world have their 
summits covered with 
snow. (Sec Fig. 58.) 
Most of the other 
mountains are covered 
by forests, and are the 
homes of certain wild 
animals which can 
climb ovc.T the rocks 
and the steep slopes" 
with ease. Therefore, 
mountains arc olFtcn 
visited by hunters in search of big game. 
Some mountains contain valuable minerals 



Fig. 61. A mining town in Colorado, 
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like gold, silver, and copper, and hence min- 
ing towns have sprung up in regions that 
never would have been occupied otherwise. 
(Sec Fig. 6 1.) Leadvalle and Cripple Creek, 
Colorado, are examples of such mining towns. 
Farming is impossible in mountain regions, 
except on the jdains found in the occasional 
valleys lying between the ridges. 

Questions and Exercises 

(i) Locate the chief plains of North America. 
(2) Draw a sky line of a plain ; of a mountainous 
region. (3) Why will the region of the Colorado 

Canyon never 

be densely « 

po])uhite(l A 

( 4 ) N a m 0 p 

plains o f ' ^ 

North Amer- 
ica that are 
thickly I'Oj)- 
ulated ; of Fu- 
ro[)e; of Asia. 

( 5 iWouId >'ou 
rather live on 
a plain or \n 
a mountain 
valley? Why? 

(6) Name 
and locate 
five mountain 
ranges in Asia; 
five in Europe; 
ten in North 
America. (7) 

Describesome 
m o u n t a i n Pio. 62. An irrt[ 

peak you have 

seen or know from a picture. (8) Name and 
locate six peaks in the United States; six in 
Europe; four in South America, (g) Read about 
the ascent of some famous ])eak and de.scrihe it 
to your classmates. (10) Study the picture of 
a mountain fold in Cornwall ; what part of this 
fold has been worn away? 

(ii) What mountain ranges in the United 
States formed a barrier to the early settlers? 
Name and locate three rivers that cross this 
mountain wall. (12) Why are the passes over 
the Alps from Switzerland to Italy important ? 
(13) What states in the United States are 
bounded in part by mountain ranges? (14) What 
countries in Europe are most mountainous? 

(15) Name and locate four mountain groups in 
North America much visited as pleasure resorts. 

(16) Name and locate one such group in Europe. 


Fig. 62. An irngaUd field in Kansas 


IX. UNDERGROUND WATER 

Ground Water and Run-ofif. Only a certain 
part of the rain that falls runs down imme- 
diately toward the sea in rivers. A gcx)d deal 
of it is dried u}) or evaporated, and much of 
it soaks into the ground, becoming what we 
know as ground ivoicr. The cracks in the rocks 
are filled with water to very great depths. 

It is this ground water soaking through the 
soil that fec‘ds the jdants and the trees. In 
all farming regions, therefore, it is irn])ortant 

^ — to know how 

hirge a part 
, of the rain- 
fall will iin- 
mediatel y 
run off, and 
how much 
will soak into 
the ground. 
The i)ortion 
tliat imme- 
diately runs 
off is known 
as the run- 
off. Some 
soils, espe- 
cially if they 

, are sandy, 

cd field in Kansas. , 

will take up 

w^ater much more readily than others. 
Regions that arc covered liy forests or grass 
do not have as great a run-olT as those that 
are barren of vegetation. 

In regions where the run-ofT is very great 
the water is sometimes held 1>ack in large arti- 
ficial reservoirs and fed out to the land as 
needed. This watering of the land, either 
with the water thus stored up or with water 
pumped from deep wells beneath the ground, 
is known irrigation. (See Fig. 62.) Many 
regions, like parts of southern California and 
Spain, that would otherwise be deserts, have 
become fertile garden spots through irrigation. 
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Fig. 63. The interior of a cave in New South 


Wells and Springs, It is the underground 
water soaking through the soil that accumu- 
lates in a hole dug in the ground and forms a 
well. When the ground water finds its way 
to the surface again, as it often does, we have 
a spring. Every spring is one of the sources 
of some river which drains the region in 
which it is located. Every river has many 
such sources. 

Caves. Limestone rocks are easily dissolved 
by water, so that in limestone regions much of 
the water often runs along beneath the sur- 
face, dissolving out an underground channel 
and forming what we call a cave. The cave 


In the course of time a large part of the 
roof of a cavern may fall in, leaving perhaps 
one section in the form of a natural bridge 
crossing from one side of the valley to the 
other. Natural bridges are formed also in 
several other ways, but one of the most 
noted, that of western Virginia, on the head- 
waters of the James River, has been formed 
in this way. 

Questions and Exercises 

(i) What may be two reasons why the region 
pictured in Fig. 62 has to be irrigated.^ (2) 
What soils take up water readily? (3) What is 
a well? A spring? Describe a spring you have 
seen. (4) Is there much or little run-ofC where 
you live? How does the character of the soil 
affect this? 

(5) What is the character of the soil about 
your home? (6) Does the rain soak into the 
soil easily? (7) Are wells common? 

(8) Are the slopes in your vicinity covered 
with trees? How does this affect the run-off? 
(9) Why should the United States government 
wish to keep great forest areas from destruc- 
tion? (10) Name some regions in the United 
States that have been made fertile through 
irrigation. (11) Where does the water in the 
reservoirs in these cases come from? 

(12) Why is it necessary to irrigate vineyard 
slopes in Switzerland where the rainfall is mod- 
erately heavy ? (13) Why is irrigation necessary 

in the Po Valley in Italy? In the Nile Valley? 


water finally 
comes to the 
surface again at 
a lower level, 
and flows on as 
a river. Some of 
these caves are 
very large and 
have miles of 
, underground 
passages. (See 
Fig. 63.) The 
Mammoth Cave 
of Kentucky is 
one of the best 
and largest ex- 



(14) How may 
a natural bridge 
be formed in a 
limestone region? 
On a seashore? 
(15) Describe one 
you have seen 
pictured. (16) Lo- 
cate Mammoth 
Cave ;Luray Cav- 
ern; Natural 
Bridge. Tell how 
these caves were 
formed. Have 
you ever seen a 
cave that was 
not formed in 
the way these 
caves were? Tell 
about it. Find 
out about the 


amples in the 
world. 


Fig. 64. A hot spring deposit in Yellowstone Park. The minerals in animals of Mam- 
solution in the heated water gradually build these beautiful deposits. moth Cave. 
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Hot Springs. In 

some regions of the. 
world the water which 
has soaked into the 
ground comes to the 
surface again very 
much heated. This is 
because the interior of 
the earth is hot, and 
the water has pene- 
trated far enough to 
become heated, even 
to the boiling point. 

When this water flows 
quietly to the surface 
like a spring we call 
it a hot spring. (See 
Fig. 64.) 

Many places in our 
country are famous for 
their hot springs. 

Numerous hot springs 
exist in the Yellowstone National Park, in 
Arkansas, Colorado, Virginia, and some other 
states. Some hot springs bring to the surface 
water that is full of dissolved minerals, which 
make the water beneficial for people suffering 
from certain diseases. Hence, hot springs fre- 
quently become health resorts, where people 
go to drink or to bathe in the waters. 

Geysers. In the Yellowstone National 
Park in Wyoming, in Iceland, and in certain 
parts of New Zealand, the hot waters spout 
out of the earth at regular intervals, forming 
intermittent hot springs, known as geysers. 
From some of these the water is thrown to a 
height of more than two hundred feet. (See 
Fig. 65.) 

Geysers are beautiful and majestic, and 
some of them pour forth an enormous amount 
of water when in eruption. There are so 
many geysers and hot springs in one part of j 
the Yellowstone National Park that the river 1 


carrying away their 
water is appropriately 
named Firehole River. 

The dissolved min- 
erals brought to the 
surface through hot 
springs and geysers 
often crystallize again 
*as the waters cool. 
Thus deposits of min- 
erals are built up about 
the mouth of the gey- 
sers or sj)rings, forming 
a considerable eleva- 
tion above the region 
round about. (See Fig. 
66 . ) Some of these hot 
waters contain a low 
form of plant life, 
which gives a most 
bctautiful color to the 
deposits. 

Volcanoes. The 

waters that penetrate 
deep into the earth sometimes come to the 
surface again in the form of steam. The 
steam may be so hot that it melts the rocks 
through which it penetrates. Then the 
steam, hot water, and melted rock either 
flow gently out u])on the surface or are blown 
into the air with tremendous force and to an 



Fig. 66. A cone built by the miner ad deposits 
of a hot spring in Yellowstone Park. 



Fig. 65. Old Faithful Geyser in Yelloufsti>ne Park. 
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enormous height, forming a volcanic eruption. 
(See Fig. 459.) 

In most eruptions a large part of the rock 
material poured forth falls about the open- 
ing, building up a conical peak known as a 
volcano. (See Fig. 67. ) At the top of the 
peak there is 
usually a. saucer- 
like depression, 
known as the 
crater. At the 
bottom of the 
crater is the 
opening, or 
f/;roa/, of the vol- 
cano, through 
which issues the mass of steam, hot water, 
and rock. The melted rock is called lava. 

In some cases the lava, instead of coming 
to the surface, penetrates cracks in the earth, 
caused by the explosive force of the eruption, 
and fills them up. Later, when the overlying 
weaker rock has been worn away, the hard- 
ened lava will be revealed. This is the 
history of the rocks forming the beautiful 
Palisades of the Hud- 
. son. When the volcanic 
eruption is intense the 
melted rock is blown 
out in fine particles 
which may be carried 
vast distances, falling 
as fine dust known as 
volcanic ashes. Some- 
times the rock is only 
partially melted and is 
blown forth in large, 
hot masses known as 
bombs or as great un- 
melted blocks of stone. (See Fig. 68.) 

Perhaps the best known and most symmet- 
rical volcano is Vesuvius. During a great 
eruption, nearly two thousand years ago, its 
ashes buried two neighboring cities, Hercula- 
neum and Pompeii, killing great numbers of 


Fig. 67. The cone of an extinct volcano, New Mexico. 





Fig. 68. A greq^ block from Mount Pelife, Martinique. 


people. During a severe eruption in 1906, 
Naples was deeply covered with ashes, which 
the winds carried across the Adriatic, and lava 
flowed far down the cone. The last great vol- 
canic eruption was that of Mont Pelde, in the 
summer of 1902. (See Figs. 68 and 337.) 

Mont Pclee is 
on the island 
of Martinique, 
in the Carib- 
bean Sea. This 
eruption caused 
an enormous 
amount of dam- 
age, and killed 
more people 
than any other known r'olcanic explosion. 

Extinct Volcanoes. When a volcano loses 
its energy and ceases to be active, the lava 
cools in the throat of the crater and forms 
a dense mass of solid volcanic rock. The 
crater, being plugged up, forms a saucer- 
like basin in wliich water may accumulate 
after a rain, forming a lake. In some of the 
volcanoes of Arizona and New Mexico which 
have long been extinct 
there arc such volcanic 
lakes, but the best ex- 
amples are in central 
France, where many 
of them arc found. In 
Oregon there is a fam- 
ous crater lake, deeply 
set amid encircling 
cliffs of great beauty, 
but this lake is unlike 
those noted above, 
because if has not been ’ 
formed in the same 
way. In this instance the top of the volcano 
has disappeared, and the lake lies in the 
depression thus formed. (See Fig. i8i.) 

As a volcano is gradually worn down, the 
ashes and lava forming the cone are worn 
away more quickly than the lava in the 
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Fig. 6 q. Earthquake regions and distribution of volcanoes. 


throat. Thus the lava plug may be left | ject to frequent earthquakes the houses are 


rising sharply above the rest of 
the country in the form of a peak. 
Such volcanoes, called old volca- 
noes because it has been a long 
time since they were in eruption, 
have lost their original shape and 
much of their mass. Old volcanoes 
exist in many parts of the world, 
and are numerous in western New 
Mexico. (See Figs. 67 and 70.) 

Earthquakes. During volcanic 
eruptions, and oftentimes in 
mountain building, the rocks of 
the earth are cracked and perhaps 
ground against one another until 
the whole earth for miles around 
shakes from the blow, causing 
what we know as an earthquake. 
These are sometimes so severe 
that houses and bridges are 
shaken down. In countries sub- 



FiG. 7 0. Derails Tower, Black 
Hills, Wyoming. Rem- 
nant of an old volcano. 


usually built of wood, and with 
only one or two stories, so that 
they will not easily be overthrown 
by an earthquake shock. Build- 
ings twenty or more stories high, 
such as arc found in many Amer- 
ican cities, would be severely 
shaken and much damaged by a 
severe earthquake. 

Earthquakes sometimes occur 
beneath the sea and start a great 
wave of water, much as a wave 
may be formed by suddenly 
striking the bottom of a pan of 
milk or water. Such a wave may 
travel toward the shore, increas- 
ing in height as it goes, and, ad- 
vancing upon the land, may cause 
great damage and loss of life. In 
1891 an earthquake wave struck 
the shore of Japan in the night and 
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swept away a large 
village, killing the 
people. The wave 
was not noticed out 
on the sea, for fisher- 
men from that village 
knew nothing of it 
until they came 
ashore and found 
their village swept 
away. Sometimes 
earthquakes cause 
the land to crack 
open and make it rise 
or fall suddenly, but 

these effects are USU Granite Needles, Black Hills, South Dakota. The 

ally not so serious stronfn rock has nqt worn away as rapidly as the weaker rock. 

as those resulting from an eartl^qunke wave. 


Questions and Exercises 

(i) Name some of the evidences of the 
interior heat of the earth. (2) Locate some 
famous hot springs; geysers; volcanoes. 

(3) Locate the Yellowstone National Park 
and tell about its geysers and hot springs. 

(4) Draw a picture of Mount Vesuvius or some 

other active volcano, indicating the crater and 
the throat. (5) Of what is the cone of the vol- 
cano composed? How is it built up? (6) 
Bring to the class a good description of an ascent 
of Mount Vesuvius, or find out something about 
the great eruption of Mont Pelee. (7) Locate 
Mount Etna; Stromboli; Mount Shasta; Fuji- 
yama. (8) Draw a picture of one of these 

volcanic peaks and find out something of interest 
about it. (9) How does an eruption change the 
surface and as- 

pect of a region? 

(10) Why may 
the Palisades of 
the Hudson be 

called a product 
of a volcanic 
eruption? (ii) 

Why does the 
lava plug of an 
old volcano rise 
as a peak above 
the surrounding 
country? 

(12) What are 
some of the re- 
sults of earth- 


quakes? (13) Mention 
a part of the world 
where earthquakes 
hBve been frequent 
lately. 

(14) Find out 
about the last severe 
series of earthquakes 
in the United States. 
(15) Find out what 
part of our country 
has the most frequent 
earthquakes. (16) 
Why do severe earth- 
quakesusually precede 
a volcanic eruption? 
(17) Name three vol- 
canoes in North 
America. (18) Name 
the volcanoes in the 
Hawaiian Islands. 
(19) In Europe. 

XL THE ATMOSPHERE 
The Air About Us. Extending over us 
to an unknown height, and' beneath in the 
spaces between the rocks of the earth, 
and even, to a certain extent, in the water 
of the oceans, rivers, and lakes, there is a 
mixture of invisible gases, commonly called 
air. The portion of the air which lies above 
the surface of the earth is known as the 
atmosphere. 

The atmosphere may be hot or cold, wet or 
dry, light or heavy. From our daily experi- 
ence we are familiar with its changes in tem- 
perature and with changes in the amount of 

moisture that it 
contains. Differ- 
ences of temper- 
ature produce 
the most con- 
spicuous differ- 
ences between 
winter and sum- 
mer. Differ- 
ences in weight 
produce those 
movements of 
air over the 
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surface of the ground which we call vdnds.\ 
Differences in the amount of moisture con-i 
tained in the air determine whether thei 
weather is fair, cloudy, or stormy. 

Weather and Climate. The conditions 
of temperature, moisture, and weight of the 
air existing at any one time, together with 
the winds, give us our weather, and the aver- 
age weather conditions of any place make 
up its climate. 

Soil Making by the Atmosphere. The 

atmosphere is necessary to us in many ways. 


(See Fig. 73.) This decayed material forms 
the detritus which slowly creeps down hill 
because of its weight, and is carried away 
by rivers and other agencies which yre shall 
study later. The finer surface portiott^f this 
detritus is mixed with more or less decaying 
vegetaifele matter from the trees and grasses, 
and forms what we know as soil. 

. Temperature of the Air. We measure 
the temperature of the air by means of a 
thermometer, or heat measurer. Most ther- 
mometers consist of a glass tube containing 


All animals 
breathe it, the 
land plants se- 
cure from it the 
greater part of 
their food, and 
it is the most 
important agent 
in changing 
solid rock into 
fine, productive 
soil. The moist- 
ure in the air 
helps to rust 
or decay the 
rocks, just as it 
weathers an un- 



painted house. Fig. 73. A deep soil accumulation in North Carolina. 

Water freezing * ^ absence 0/ boulders or ledges. 


a small quantity 
of mercury. At 
the temperature 
of freezing the 
mercury stands 
at a certain 
point which, in 
the thermometer 
we generally use, 
known as a 
Fahrenheit ther- 
mometer, we call 
32 degrees. At 
the temperature 
of boiling water 
the mercury 
stands at 212 
degrees. The 
glass tube be- 


in the rocks in winter, or very sudden changes 
in the' temperature of rocks, cause them to 
break apart and become smaller. Anything 
that loosens the rock particles and helps -the 
moisture in the air to penetrate into the 
earth, aids in the formation of soils. (See Pig. 
72.) The loosened weaker portions of the 
rocks fall from their own weight and accumu- 
late on the more gentle slopes. The strong 
portions of the rocks do not weather so 
rapidly ajid often stand up in fantastte^col- 
umns or points. (See Figs. 71 and 72.)' 

In some parts of the world the rocks have 
decayed to a depth of hundreds of feet. 


tween these limits is divided into 180 equal 
spaces, each of which is a degree, and we 
measure the temperature of the air at any 
time by noting the height of the mercury 
in degrees. 

A temperature of 68.degrees is considered 
the most healthful temperature for our 
houses in winter. A temperature of between 
90 and 100 degrees is that of a very hot sum- 
mer day. Temperatures below 32 degrees 
are those of the colder part of winter, and a 
temperature of more than 32 degrees below 
the freezing point is said to be below zero. 
Such temperatures are very cold, but are 
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often experienced in a larg®bart of our 
country during the coldest w|fcer weather'. 

It is hotter in summer than at any other 
time. At that time the sun’s rays strike the 
earth more nearly vertically, and arc scattered 
over a smaller amount of .surface. (See Fig. 
7$.) An area of a certain size gets more heat 
when the sun shines from high in the 
heavens and the shadows are shorter than 
when it shines obliquely. 

The tottest part of the day is usually in 
the early afternoon and not exactly at noon, 
because the ‘heat has been accumulating 
longer. Foy the shme reason the hoftest 
part of the summer* in ouri^Kuntry is in 
July and August instead of in June, when 
the sun rise# highest 
in the heavens. 

The Temperature of 
Land and Witter. If 
the • land and water 
were heated with equal 
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map of the world, showing the Heat Belts. 
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Fig. 75. Diagram of a ray of light striking the earth 
vertically and obliquely. Notice the difference 
in space covered,- 


ease, and if they retained their heat equally 
well, the earl^ could be divided into five 
bands, separated from each other by the 
parallels c^Jatitude which bound the zones 
of sunlight. But the ‘land is warmed more 
rapidly than the water and coote off more 
rapidly. The warmth received by the ocean 
is carried to different parts of the world, as 
the ocean waters arc constantly in motion in 
a series of ocean currents, but that rec^ivqd by 
the land is concentrated. Chiefly because of^ 
these facts the boundaries between the.several' 
belts of temperature dq not coincide with the 
tropics and circles, although they run in a 
general east-west direction. (See Fig. 74;) 
The Heat Belts. Extending about the world 
on both, sides of • the 
equator is the*' broad 
band known as l^e Hot 
Belt, in which the aver-^ 
age temperature of the 
year is more than 68 


Afommg 
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riG. 76. A map of the world, showing the mean annual temperature. 


degrees. This belt extends farther poleward 
and is broader over the land than over the 
ocean, because the land is more' readily 
warmed than the ocean. It 'extends farther 
into the Nortlicrn Hemisphere than into the 
Southern, because there is more land in the 
Northern Hemisphere. (See Figs, 74 and 77.) 

About the poles are two areas known as 
the North and South Cold Caps, in which 
the average 
temperature 
of the warm- 
est month of 
the year is 
never above 
degrees. 

(See Fig, 74.) 

This is the 
average sum- 
mer tenipera- 
ture rj^uired 
to ripen the 


most hardy grains. The South Cold Cap ex- 
tends much farther toward the equator than 
the North Cold Cap, because there is so much 
more land near the north pole than the south. 

Between these limits are two areas known 
as the North and the South Temperate Belts. 
(See Fig. 74.) The North Temperate Belt con- 
tains far more land than the South Temperate 
Belt, is much broader, and includes the most 

progressive 
countries of 
the world. 

On each 
meridian 
there is some 
one place in 
the Hot Belt 
that has a 
higher aver- 
age temper- 
ature than 
any point 





Fig, 77. Range of the Heat Equator. 
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north or sputh. The line connecting these 
places is known as the Heat Equator, (See 
Fig. 76.) In our summer, when the sun, 
shines more nearly vertical! v in the North- 
eiii Hemisphere, the Heat Equator is, of 
course, much farther 
north than in our 
winter. Its average 
position is shown on 
the map. (See Fig. 74.) 

We shall find that 
this Heat Equator is 
of great importance 
in helping to explain 
the various wind sys- 
tems of the world. 


XU ^THE GREAT WIND SYSTEMS 
OF THE WORLD 

Winds and Calms. Air moving horizontally 
called a wind. When you hold up your 
moisted finger and do 
not feel it colder on one 
side than on the other 
thfllip is no wind. The 
air is then either quiet, 
or rising or falling, and 
we have what we call a 
calm. Winds are pro- 
duced by differences in 
the weight of the air in 
different places. It is 
the force of the mov- 


is 



Fig. 78. A sand dune in NewMcxico. It is slowly 
burying trees and shrubs. 


Questions and Exercises 

(1) What is the temperature of your school- 
room at this moment? What is the lowest 
temperature you have ever experienced? The 
highest? Describe the effects of cold and heat 
on you and on your surroundings. 

(2) Keep a record of the outdoor temper- 
ature for one month, taking three readings 
daily. Find the average temperature for the 
month. Note the day in which there was the 
greatest range of temperature. (3) Keep a 
daily record of temperature for the month of 
January, and find the average for the month. 
Compare your results with the January iso- 
therm for your 1 ^gion. 

(4) Study the extent of the Hot Belt in 
the Eastern and Western Hemispheres./ In 
which Hemisphere is it the wider? Why 
does it reach farther north in Eurasia than 
in North America? (5) Make a list of the 
countries of North and South America which 
are in the Hot Belt in July; in January. 
Underline those countries which are always 
in the Hot Belt. (6) Make a list of the 
countries of the world which are crossed by 
the Heat Equator in July. (7) Make a list 
of the progressive nations of the world in 
the North Temperate Belt. 

(6) Break open a weathered pebble and 
compare the appearance of the inside with 
the outside. Explain what you see. Explain 
why it is often hard to decipher the inscrip- 
tions on ancient stone monuments. 

(9) How do earthworms help in soil making? 
Find out why a farmer often plows his land in 
the autumn. 




I 


Fig. 79. A 
simple ba- 
rometer 


on 


ing air that turns mills, speeds sailing vessels, 
and bends trees in a storm . It is the wind also 
that carries along the sand on a beach or 
desert and piles it in great hills known as 
sand dunes. (See Fig. 78.) 

The Barometer and Its Use. The 
weight of the air is determined by an 
instrument known as a weight measurer, 
or barometer. The best barometers are 
made of a U-shaped tube of glass with one 
side of the “U” nearly a yard long and 
closed at the upper end. The other side is 
only a few inches long and is open at the 
end so that the air can readily reach the 
liquid. “(See Fig. 79.) The tube is filled 
with mercury and then placed in a ver- 
tical position. The mercury will fall from 
the top of the long arm until at the sea- 
shore over a large part of the world there 
is a difference of thirty inches in the 
height of the mercury in the two arms 
of the U-shaped tube. As the air is the 
only thing pressing upon the liquid, it is 
clear that this is what' holds up the mer- 
cury in the long column. If the weight 
of air decreases, it does not press so hard 
the mercury in the short arm of the 
tube and therefore the merciuy falls in 
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the long arm. By measuring the feight of 
the column of mercury held up by the air 
which presses down on the mouth of the tube, 
we can ascertain the weight of the air. 

As one ascends, the air is lighter and the 
mercurj' in tUl barometer consequently falls. 
If the pressure at sea 
level is thirty inches, 
it will be twentjl^ine 
inches at a height of 
910 feet, twenty-eight 
inches at 1,850 feet, 
twenty-seven inches at 
2,820 feet, and twenty 
inches at 10,550 feet, 
which last height is about that of the city of 
Leadville, Colorado. It is by noting the 
pressure of the air at different heights, and 
by comparing this pressure with that at tlie 
seashore at the same time, that we can 
most readily measure the height or altitude 
of elevations above the level of the sea. 

The Trade Winds. By observing that in a 
room the warm air rises 
to the ceiling, while the 
colder air is near the 
floor, we learn that cold 
air is heavier than 
warm air. The coldest 
parts of the world gen- 
erally have heavier air 
than the warmest. 

(See Figs. 80 and 83.) 

Over those portions of 
the earth just north 
and south of the Heat 
Equator the cooler, 
heavier air is continu- 
ally moving toward the 
lighter belt near the 
Heat Equator, forming 
the great system of 
winds known as the Trade Winds. (See Fig. 
81.) These trade winds are the most con- 
stant winds of the world, and are so named 


because they blow regularly along a definite 
path. 

As the air approaches the Heat Equator 
it rapidly becomes warmer and is therefore 
better able to absorb moisture. Hence the 
trade-wind area, especially over the oceans, 
is a great fair weather 
belt. The sky and sea 
arc beautifully blue, 
few clouds are seen, 
and the brisk moving 
air is invigorating. 
Where the trade winds I/'' 
blow over the land far ■ 
from any ocean, they 
can take up more water than the land will 
furnish. Thus such regions are deserts with 
very little rainfall and almost continually 
clear l.)luc sky. The best illustration of a 
trade-wind desert is the Sahara in northern 
Africa. 

We should expect the trade winds to 
blow due north or south, but as the earth 
is continually rotating 
from west to east the 
winds are deflected 
from a straight north- 
south course. All 
winds moving over the 
surface of the world 
are turned to the right 
of their. cqui;se in the 
Norriiern Hemisphere 
and to the left in the 
Southern Hemisphere. 
Therefore the trade 
winds blow from the 
northeast in the North- 
ern Hemisphere and 
from the southeast in 
the Southern Hemi- 
sphere. 

Doldrums. At the Heat Equator the warm,* 
light air rises, and at a great height flows! 
off toward the polar regions of the world. 



Fia. 80. Over the cool rcf^ions of the earth the air descends 
and moves toward the warmer regions, where it rises. 



SouthPoit 

Fig. 8^. The wind systems of the world. 
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Fici. S2. Winds and irm f^cr at tires of the world jor January 


Immediately bordering the Heat Equator, 
therefore, is a region where the air is slowly 
ascending, and where at the surface we have 
an area of calms known as the Doldrums. 
(See Fig. 81.) Years 
' ago, when the larger 
' part of our commerce 
I was carried on by sail- 
I ing vessels, the doldrum 
, belt was the source of 
I much annoyance to sail- 
' ors, because they might 
^ have to wait for weeks 
for enough wind to carry 
'' them across into the 
( trade-wind area on the 
Qfher side. The dol- 
: drum belt is strikingly 
’ contrasted with the 
. trade-wind region be- 
f cause it is an area of 
' excessive rainfall and 


little fair weather. The air in the dol- 
dmms is always warm, moist, and depress- 
ing, much like a very uncomfortable summer 
day in the eastern United States. 

Monsoons. As the 
Heat Eejuator during a 
large part of the year is 
in the Northern Hem- 
isphere, the southern 
trade winds must then 
blow across the equator 
into the Northern Hem- 
isphere to reach the 
doldrum belt. These 
southeast winds are 
turned to the right, 
when they cross the 
equator into the North- 
ern Hemisphere and 
become sdkithwest winds. 
In the same way winds 
that have to blow into 
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Fig. 83. Diagram of the earth showing the general 
movements of the atmosphere. 
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Fig. 84. Winds and temperatures of the world for July. 


the Southern Hemisphere, when the Heat 
Equator is ih this hemisphere, are turned 
from a northeast direction into a northwest 
direction when they cross the equator. There 
arc, therefore, certain areas in the world which 
receive their winter winds from one direction 
and their summer winds from the opposite 
direction. These winds which change with 
the season are known as Monsoons. The best 
developed monsoon winds are found in India 
and along the southeastern coast of Asia. 

Horse Latitudes and Westerlies. At about 
one-third the distance from the equator to 
each pole there is a belt where the weight 
of the air is on an average somewhat greater 
than at the equator. Over these belts the 
air is descending to take the place of the 
surface air flowing toward the equator and 
toward the poles. The result at the surface 
is a series of calms known as the Horse Lati- 
tudes. (See Fig. 83.) 

These horse latitudes are boundaries, not 


only of the trade winds, but of the great 
scries of winds known as tlie Stormy, or Pre- 
vailing Westerly Winds. (See Fig. 83.) The 
westerly winds circle round and round the 
world, blowing from the west-southwest in 
our hemisphere, and from the west-north- 
west iu the Southern Hemisphere. They^ 
exist throughout the larger part of the tem-i 
perate beflts, and so blow over the regions* 
occui)ied by the chief nations of the world.! 
These winds are interrupted by frequent 
storms, durirjg which the wind may blow from 
almost any direction. Tlie prevailing direc- 
tion, however, is from some point in the west. 

In the Southern Hemisphere these winds 
are strong and constant, as the air moves 
mostly over the ocean, and is not turned from 
its course by the land. Here they are known^ 
as the Brave West Winds, because of their' 
strength, or the Rearing Forties, from th(^ 
latitudes in which they are best develoj^ed'. 
Sailing vessels between England and Australiji 
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Fig. 86. Diagram of a sea breeze. 


(2) On an outline map of our continent draw 
arrows showing the direction of the trade winds. 
On this map write the names of the countries 
blown over by the trade winds. Locate two 
cities in this belt. (3) On the map used in 
Exercise 2 draw arrows to show the direction of 
the stormy westerlies. Write the names of the 
countries in this wind belt. Locate two cities on 
the western and two on the eastern coast of our 
continent. (4) On an outline maj) of the world 
draw arrows showing the direction of the trade 
winds; the westerlies. Indicate the doldrums 
and the horse latitudes. 

(5) Explain how a barometer measures the 
weight of the air. Relate something from your 
own experience that shows that air has weight. 
(6) Along with your temperature record keep a 
daily record of the air jiressure and of the direc- 
tion of the wind. Find out the prevailing direc- 
tion of the wind for a month. (7) Explain why 
certain winds in the vSouthern Hemisphere arc 
called the “roaring forties.” Who was the first 
European mariner to drive his ship westward 
in the face of these winds? (8) In which hemi- 
sphere do the northeast trade winds blow over 
the greatest extent of land? The westerlies? 
(9) Make a list of the desert regions over which 
the trade winds blow. 

(10) Which winds bring rainy weather to your 
home? Clear weather? Give the reason in 
each case, (ii) Write 
a composition on what 
you have noticed about 
sea breezes. Tell what 
time of day the breeze 
sprang up, its effect on 
the water, and on you; ; 
when it died down; its 
effect on sailboats; any 
experience you may 
have had which was 
connected with such 
a breeze. 

(12) If you live in- 
land, why does not the 

barometer ordinarily Fiq. 88. Aflat-roofed ho 
stand at thirty inches.'' to the small rainfall, pec 


Fig. 88. A flat-roofed house in New Mexico. Owin^ 
to the small rainfall, peaked roofs are unnecessary. 


Fig. 87. Diagram of a land breeze. 

XIIL RAINFALL AND ITS DIS^ 
TRIBUTION; STORMS 

Moisture in the Air ; Deserts. Everywhere 
in the world the air contains some moisture. 
Warm air can hold more moisture than cold 
air, and warm air if chilled will lose a certain 
amount of its moisture. Thus, we often see 
moisture condense in drops on the cold win- 
dow pane of the laundry or the railroad car. 

Days in which the amount of moisture in 
the air is small in proportion to what it might, 
hold at tliat same temperature are dry days.! 
On such days drumlieads arc tight, postage | 
stamps do not stick together, and hair will 
crackle as it is combed. When the air is full 1 
of moisture, even though we cannot see it in j 
drops, the days arc damp. On such days one ' 
perspires freely and feels uncomfortable. 

In certain parts of the world it is always 
dry, and there is so little moisture in the air 
that it rarely rains. Such regions we know 
as deserts. (See Fig. 97.) In other parts of 
the world the air is 
always moist, and 
whenever it is cooled 
some of the moisture'' 
condenses as fogi or ! 
dew, or rain. 

The Causes of Rain- 
fall. All of the mois- 
ture that comes to the 
surface of the earth 
in the shape of fog, 

. ^ e dew, snow, or rain is 

? in New Mexico. Owtn^ hi*. • p 77 j 

d roofs are unnecessary. Called its TCttrijClU, and 
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perature for about every 
300 feet of decrease in 
height. As it gains in 
temperature it becomes 
better able to absort 
moisture. The air de- 
scending over the land 
cannot usually secure all 
the moisture it can hold, 
and is therefore dry. 
Thus the leeward side of 
mountain ranges is usu- 
ally drier than the wind- 
ward side, as in Australia 
and the western United 
States. (See Fig. 97.) 

Storms or Cyclones. 
Almost the whole of 
anything that will cool the air so as to cause the United States, like other regions lying 

it to deposit its moisture will produce rainfall. in the path of the prevailing westerly winds. 

In the doldrum belt the warm, moisture- has frcrjiient storms. These storms are 

laden air brought by the trade winds is con- regions of light air, toward which the heavier 

tin^lly rising and cooling; hence in much of air flows from all sides. Toward the center 

^^’2- 97 -) As of a storm the barometer falls, because of the 

the doldrurfPb^ moVes north and south, decreased weight of the air. Therefore, a 

the regions over which it passes have a storm center is known as a Such storms 

rainy season and then a dry season. or cyclones move from west to east across 

Whenever winds are 
^ obliged to rriove over 
mountains the air is 
cooled and rainfall 
( usually follows. Trade 
I winds thus produce rain- 
fall on the coast of Bra- 
Izil and eastern Austra- 
lia, and the prevailing 
'westerlies produce rain- 
ifall on the northwestern 
coast of America, in the 
^[northern British Isles, 

'and in Norway. (See 
Fig. 97.) 

Descending air grows 
warmer constantly, gain- 
ing one degree of tern- 




Co/ifirifht, iW4, h)i iUnil, Mi-Nallf t Com/>a>if 

IndicaUi desree 0/ tentperatHre Areas of cloudiness and thower% Areas 0/ heaviest rainfall 

Fio. 89. Tentperaturi', cloudiness, and rainfall, February 27, 1902. 
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Fig. 91. Temperature _ cloudiness, and rainfall, February 28, IQ02. 


the country, whirling as they go and often 
drawing the air in toward them for many 
hundreds of miles. (See Figs. 90, 92, and 96.) 

Whenever a storm occurs, the air rushing 
in from all sides is drawn upward to high 
altitudes, circling around the center of the 
storm as water circles about the opening 
in the bottom of a basin as it flows out. 
If the air is drawn from over the ocean, it 
takes in a large amount 
of moisture which falls 
as rain when the air 
rises near the center of 
the storm. Thus those 
regions which have fre- 
quent storms, as do the 
areas of the prevailing 
westerly winds, have 
also frequent rains. In 
studying the distribution 
of rainfall over the world 
(see Figs. 89, 91, and 93) 
it should be remembered 
that is considered 
^sjrainfall, and that it 
is measured as rain be- 
cause we knowhow much 


water will be formed by. 
the melting of a given 
mass of snow. The rain- 
iest region of the world 
is in India, where the 
warm, moist air of the 
southwest monsoon, as 
it rises, is cooled on the 
sides of the mountains. 
The rainfall here is often 
as much in a day as 
the northeastern United) 
States gets in a year. 

Storm Winds. In the 
beginning of a storm 
in the eastern United 
States the wind usually 
blows from the north- 
cast or southeast, increasing in intensity as 
the storm center comes nearer to us. As 
the storm center j 5 asses and the clouds 
break away, the wind changes into some 
quarter of the west. 

In winter the fair-weathei winds are 
usually from the northwest. They are very 
cold and dry and may cause such sudden 
changes of temperature that we have a cold 
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Fig. 93. Temperature, cloudiness, and rainfall, March j, IQ02. 


wave, (See Fig. 94.) Such a northwest 
wind may blow for several days, the cold 
increasing and the barometer constantly ris- 
ing. There may finally come a period of 
fair, calm weather. This shows that we are 
in an area of high pressure which follows the 
low pressure of the storm. (See Fig. 95.) It 
is then we have our coldest winter weather. 

The oticoming of a storm, therefore, is 
usually marked by the falling of the barom- 
eter, due to the lightness and moisture of 
the air, and the oncoming of fair weather 
by the rising of the barometer, due to the 
dryness and heaviness of the air. The weight 
of the air changes much more rapidly in the 


winter than in the sum- 
mer, and so we have our 
strongest winds in the 
winter and, with few 
exceptions, our severest 
storms. 

Tropical Storms. In 

the autumn months we 
sometimes have, along 
the eastern and south- 
ern coasts of the United 
States, very severe 
storms, much like oiir 
winter storms, except 
that they have devel- 
oped in the tropics and 
moved north into our 
latitude. They occur 
not only along our coast, but also along the 
southeastern coast of Asia, where they are 
called typhoons. These storms are known as 
tropical cycloms, to contrast them with the 
cyclones which originate in the belts of west- 
erly winds. Except for the rains of the rainy 
season, these are the only storms in the 
trade-wind belt. 

Tornadoes. In the central and eastern 
part of our country in the spring months we 
sometimes have local but very intense storms 
known as tornadoes. These usually occur on 
warm days when the surface air is very hot 
and full of moisture and when the overlying 
air is heavy and cold. Finally the warm 



Fig. 94. Chart to show changes in temperature during the passage of a cyclone followed by a cold wave. 
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Fig. 95. Chari to show changes in atmospheric pressure during the passage of a cyclone followed by a cold wave. 


air rises, the cold air falls, and a terrific whirl- 
ing wind is developed, followed by heavy 
rainfall. A tornado often causes an enormous 
amount of damage. 

Questions and Exercises 

(i) Tell where you have seen moisture con- 
densing. (2) Where was the moisture before it 
was condensed into drops? (3) What caused it 
to condense? (4) Make a list of all the forms of 
moisture that you are familiar with. Which form 
is the most common where you live? (5) Which 
wind most frequently brings this moisture? 

(6) Explain why the trade-wind belt contains 
' many deserts. (7) Make a list of the countries 
in some one continent which lie in the wester- 
lies and which have a heavy rainfall. Opposite; 
each country write one cause of such rainfall.^ 
/Do the same for the trade winds. (8) Make a 
list of the countries in the westerlies which 
^ have a light rainfall. 

(9) Why should there 
be daily rains in the dol- 
drums ? (10) At what 

time of day do these rains 
occur? (ii) Why should 
portions of the trade wind 
belt have two rainy sea- 
sons? At what times of 
the year will these seasons 
occur? (12) Locate the 
two heaviest belts of rain 
in the United States. (13) 

Why are Nevada and 
Arizona largely desert 
regions? 

(14) Draw a diagram 
showing the difference in 
rainfall between the wind- 
ward and leeward sides 
of a mountain range. 

( 1 5) What mountain range 
in the westerly-wind belt 


might your diagram illustrate? In the trade- 
wind belt? (16) What difference in vegetation 
does this difference in rainfall produce? In 
industries? In the density of population? 

(17) From which direction does the wind gen- 
erally blow at your home when a storm begins? 
(18) From which direction does the wind come 
when the storm begins to clear ? (19) From which 
direction does a storm generally come to you? 
(20) Toward what section of the country does it 
generally pass from you? (21) When a storm 
center is just west of the central Mississippi 
Valley, what would be the probable direction of 
the wind at Memphis? At Cincinnati? At Pitts- 
burgh? At Atlanta? ' (22) What portion of the 
country would have rain? Clear weather? 

(23) Compare the rainfall of Winnipeg and 
New Orleans and account for the difference. 
(24) How does the difference in the amount of 
rainfall in eastern and western Nebraska affect 
its industries? Its population? 
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XIV. THE OCEANS 

The Ocean Currents. The water of each 
ocean is continually circling about in its 
ocean basin, giving us a system of ocean 
currents or eddies. Bordering the equator, 
where the trade winds blow from the north- 
cast or southeast, the waters of the ocean 
are blown toward the west until they are 
deflected by the continents. (See Fig. 98.) 
Turning then toward the poles, and being 
deflected, like the winds, to the right in the 
Northern Hemisphere and to the left in the 
Southern Hemisphere, they flow away from 
the equator until they move into the region 
of the westerly winds. They are then blown 
along to the eastward until they again strike 
the continents, when they turn \again toward 
the equator. The currents in the northern 
oceans move from the east to the west along 
the equator, then to the north and again to 
the south, swinging round in the same direc- 


tion as the hands of a watch. Tlie direction 
of the southern currents is, of course, opposite 
to the direction of the hands of a watch. 

The Great Eddies. These systems of cur- 
rents arc named from the ocean in which 
they occur, as the North Atlantic Eddy, the 
South Atlantic Eddy, the North Pacific Eddy, 
the South Pacific Eddy, and the North and 
South Indian Eddies. (See Fig. 98.) Around 
the south pole is the great eddy of the Ant- 
arctic Ocean, which is moving constantly 
eastward, in the same direction as the south- 
ern part of the eddies of the several oceans. 
In the center of each of the great eddies there 
is an area of quiet water with but little 
motion. The direction of the ocean cur- 
rents is so much like that of the prevailing 
winds in the different regions that it is 
believed that the winds are the chief cause of 
the ocean currents. 

Currents of the Indian Ocean. The best 
proof that the wind produces the ocean 
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Fia. 99. The direction of the currents in the Indian 
Ocean in summer. 

currents is the fact that in tlie northern Indian 
Ocean the currents change their direction 
in accordance with the direction of the mon- 
,^|00n winds. In the summer, when the 
southwest monsoon blows over this region, 
the currents move froni west to east in the 
northern part of the ocean, and from east 
to west in the southern part. In the 
winter, when the northeast monsoon blows, 
the currents change their direction and 
move from east to west in the northern part 
of the ocean, and from west to cast in the 
southern part. (See Figs. 99 and loi.) 

Warm and Cold Currents. Certain por- 
tions of the system of ocean currents are par- 
ticularly well known and have been definitely 
named. For instance, in the North Atlantic 
there is a stream of water issuing from the 
Gulf of Mexico known as the Gulf Stream, 
(See Fig. 98.) This stream of clear warm water 
unites with the westeni portion of the North 
Atlantic Eddy, called 
thitN orthAtlanticDrifi, 
because of the slow 
motion it has, and is 
not distinguished as a 
separate current north 
of Cape Hattcras. A 
similar current, known 
as the Japan Current, 
or Kitro Shiwq, extends 
from Japan part way 
across the Pacific 
Ocean. (See Fig. 98.) 

A cold current, known 


as the Labrador Current, creeps down along 
the eastern coast of North America until it 
finally settles beneath the waters of the North 
Atlantic Drift off the coast of New England. 

Importance of Ocean Currents. The sys- 
ti&m of ocean currents keeps the waters of the 
ocean constantly in motion, so that no part of 
it gets unduly warm. As the westerly winds 
move across the warm ocean in winter they 
are tempered by the warm water, and reach 



the continents to the east very much warmer 
than they were when they started across the 
ocean from the continents to the west. It is 
for this reason that the northwestern coasts 
of North America and Eurasia are so much 
wanner in winter than the northeastern coasts 
at the same distance from the equator. 

The ocean currents are also important 
because they aid vessels going in the direc- 
tion of their flow, and 
impede vessels going 
in the opposite direc- 
tion. Columbus in his 
voyage to America 
had to sail against 
both the currents and 
the winds until he 
finally came into the 
trade winds which 
blew him along to the 
island of San Salvador. 
In a recent vo5'age 
across the Atlantic , in 



Fig. 1 00. Waves breaking on a boulder-strewn 
Californian shore. 
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a small boat, a bottle 
was thrown overboard. 
After floating for two 
years, it was cast 
ashore on the island of 
San Salvador almost at 
the foot of the monu- 
ment which was built 
there to commemorate 
the discovery of the 
island by Columbus. 



Fig. 102. A beach of sand and pebbles. Xotire the wall 
built io protect the iltfj from the action of the waves. 


Questions and Exercises 

(i) Fill out the following chart, using the globe 
in getting your answers: 


The Atlantic Ocean is 
bounded 


The Pacific 
bounded 


Ocean is 


f (a) on the north by 
J {b) on the south by 
I (c) on the east by 
[ {d) on the west ])y 
f (a) on the north by 
) {h) on tlie south by 
] {(') on the east by 
[_ (d) on the west by 

I (a) by 


The Arctic Ocean is ( / 
enclosed I 

(2) On an outline map of the world show by 



Fig. 103. Diagram showing the formation of tides 
at time of new moon. 

arrows the eddies in the North Atlan- 

tic, South Atlantic, North X Pacific, South 
Pacific, and Indian oceans. (3) Which 

part of the North Atlan- 
tic Eddy carries warm 

water northward? ( £arf/i\ 

Which part of the South V J 
Atlantic Eddy carries 

warm water southward ? ^ ^ , 

Which part of the South h^JfwLyl>etwe 

Atlantic Eddy carries 

cool water northward ? Which part of the South 
Pacific Eddy carries cool water northward? (4) 
On the outline map used in Exercise 2, write 
the words “warm” and “cool” over the corre- 
sponding parts of the eddies. 

(5) Why arc the waters on the coast of 
Maine colder than those along Marthas Vineyard ? 
Why do fogs prevail where the Labrador Current 
and North Atlantic Drift meet? 


Fig. 104. Diagram showing formation of tides at a 
time halfway between new and full moon. 


~~ xy. WAVES AND 

TIDES 

The Formation of 
Waves. The water of 
the ocean is not only in 
motion through this 
system of ocean cur- 
rents, but it also has 
two other motions, 

Iff pebbles. Xotice the wall kiiown as wavcs and 
1 the action of the waves. udes. W a V e s are 

formed in any body of standing water, and 
even on broad, flowing rivers, whenever the 
wind blows. The wind blowing over the,, 
surface of the water eauscs it to rise an& 
fall, forming crests and troughs which are 
knemnas ivaves. (See Fig. 100.) 

The water itself moves forward very little, 
but the wave form travels through the water 
great distances. As the wave approaches the 
shore where the water is shallow, there is not 
enough water to form the broad, low wave 
of the deep sea, and the wave increases in 
height and decreases in breadth until finally 
the top portion falls with a blow on the shore, 
making breakers or surf. (See Fig. 100.) 

Tides. Tides are periodic movements of the 
water that occur over the ocean, in estuaries, 
and in some lakes. The whole surface of the 
water rises and falls twice each day in most 
places, with an interval of twelve hours and 

0 twenty-five minutes 

between high tides. 

The tides are really 

great waves, caused 

ig formation of tides at a by the fact that the 
new and full moon. 

by the power of gravitation, draw the water 
upward until it is highest on the meridian 


Fig. 105. 


Diagram showing formation of tides at full 
moon. 
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nearly under the moon, while another tidal 
wave is formed at the same time on the oppo- 
site side of the earth. (See Fig. 103.) The 
explanation of this opposite tide is too difficult 
to be given in this book. As the earth turns to 
the east and the moon 
is over a meridian far- 
ther and farther to 
the west, the tide fol- 
lows as far as it can, 
first rising on tlie 
shore and then reced- 
ing to form the next 
tide wave. When tlie 
water is rising we call 
it flood tide; when it 
is flowing seaward we 
call it chb tide. 

The Cause of Tides. At the time of the 
new moon, wdien both the sun and the moon 
are on the same side of the earth, they are 
drawing by the force of gravitation in the 
same line. (Sec Fig. 103.) At this time the 
tide. is much 
higher than at 
those times in 
the month when 
the moon is 
drawing along 
one line and the 
sun along an- 
other. (See Fig. 

104.) At full 
moon, when the 
sun is on one 
side of the earth 
and the moon on 
the other, there 
is also a very 
high tide. (See 
Fig. 105.) The tide wave, like a wind wave, 
moves more slowly as it approaches the shore. 
Hence the tide wave reaches the shore some 
hours after the moon has passed that merid- 
ian. Sailors need to know when high tide will 


be, so as to take advantage of it for entering 
or leaving ports with shallow harbors. 

High and Low Water; Tidal Bores. The 

difference between high and low water varies 
in amount in different places. In enclosed 

seas like the Mediter- 
ranean and the Baltic 
there is practically no 
tide, while in others 
there is a change of 
several feet. The 
highest tides are 
found in funnel- 
shaped inlets like the 
Bay of Fundy, where 
they reach a height 
of more than fifty 
feet above low-water 
mark. On gently sloj^ing shores the advanc- 
ing or retreating tide may extend over a 
great breadth of surface — perhaps a mile or 
more, (hi steep shores very little land is 
exposec^ between high tide and low tide. 

The tide rush- 
ing in and out 
cjf the mouths of 
estuaries pre- 
vents the sedi- 
ment or detritus 
brought down 
by the rivers 
from accumu- 
lating there, and 
helps to keep 
harbors suffi- 
ciently deep for 
the use of large 
vessels. In some 
estuaries the tide 
advances in a 
series of great waves so that the time between 
low and high water is only a few minutes. 
This phenomenon is known as a tidal bore, and 
is particularly well developed at the mouths 
of the Seine and the Yangtse-kiang rivers. 



Fig. 106. A small beach in Calijornia. The action of 
the water is slowly wearing away the rocky shore. 



Fig. 107. A straight, regular, sandy beach, built along a gently 
sloping shore. 
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Questions and Exercises 


(i) What kind of work is done by waves on 
a rocky shore? On a sandy shore”? (2) Tell 
about the work of waves on a shore you have 
seen or about which you have read. 

(3) Describe a shore at high tide ; at low tide: 
draw a picture of each. 

(4) How does the rise 
and fall of the tide affect 
the ways of the people 
living on the shore? 

(5) Make a list of the 
large tidal estuaries on 
the east coast of the 
United States; on the 
east coast of South 
America; on the coast 
of France. Opposite 
each write the name of 
a town on that estuary. 

(6) Would a tide run 
farther up the Missis- 
sippi River or the St. 

Lawrence? Why? 

XVL SHORE FORMS 

The Deposits Made by Waves and Tides. 

Waves and tides are constantly wearing away 
the land and moving the detritus produced 
by their own work or 
brought to them by 
the rivers. In an in- 
dentation of the shore 
line or at the foot of a 
cliff we usually find ac- 
cumulations of detri- 
tus called beaches, (See 
Figs. 102, 106, and 108.) 

If the beach is pebbly 
the pebbles are washed 
back and forth and 
banged together until 
they are worn into 
sand. * The finer detri- 
tus is carried into deep water and there 
deposited, while much of the coarser is swept 
along the shore and temporarily deposited. 
The detritus deposited offshore forms shal- 
lows in the ocean, or builds up the continental 
shelves off coasts where continental shelves 
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are found. It is over these shallows that fish 
are most abundant. The Grand Banks off 
Newfoundland, the great fishing ground for 
American vessels, is an excellent illustration 
of a shallow area on a continental shelf. 

On gently sloping 
shores, where- plains 
border the water, 
there is usually a 
beach which may be 
many miles in length. 
(Sec Fig. T07.) Some- 
times on such coasts 
the waves break at a 
distance from the 
shore and an accumu- 
lation of detritus is 
built up, which, when 
it reaches the surface 
of the water, forms a continuous offshore 
beach known as a barrier beach. Between 
the barrier beach and the shore line there 
is usually a. lagoon of more or less quiet water 
into which a river flows. The barrier beach 
is sometimes broken 
every few miles by a 
narrow channel which 
makes it possible for 
the lagoon to be used 
as a harbor. 

The materials car- 
ried along shore are 
often built out into the 
quiet water behind 
points on the coast, as 
at the mouth of an es- 
tuary, forming a sandy 
projection of the beach 
known as a spit, if it is 
built out straight, or a hook, if it is curved. 
Rivers may also form spits and hooks behind 
a point or behind islands. (See Fig. 109.) 

Sea Caves and Promontories. Where the 
waves break with force at the foot of steep 
and rocky cliffs, they often wear away little 



Fig. 108. A small beach in New Brunswick built up 
by the accumulated detritus. Note the lagoon behind it. 



Fig. 109. A hook formed in a river. 
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caves, sometimes called ovens. When the 
cave is cut so deep that the (werlying rock 
falls of its own weight, the clifif is worn back. 
Caves formed in this way are numerous along 
the coast of Maine. 

The weak rocks bordering a body of water 
are worn away more rapidly than the strong 
rocks, and the latter often project as head- 
lands or promontories. Tlie end of such a 
promontory is usually called a cape. (See 
Fig. III.) Capes are also sometimes built of 
sand where the waves and currents build a 
sand spit out into the waters. 

The Work of Corals. In the warmer regions 
•of the world, as about Florida, there are 
many islands and reefs built up under the 
water from the bodies of small animals known 
as corals. The coral animals build a strong 
skeleton from the food they secure from the 
ocean water. As they grow upward they die 
below, leaving the stony coral material as their 
foundation. They can grow only where the 
water is warm and continually in motion. 

Some of these coral 
islands, especially in the 
Pacific Ocean, are more 
or less ring-shaped, with a 
quiet body of water or 
lagoon inside. Such a 
coral island is known as 
an atoll. 

Ancient Shore Forms. 

Sometimes a great area of 
land once covered hy water 
is exposed. Tliis may be 
due to the raising of the 
land above its former 
level, or to the settling of the water be- 
cause of evaporation or drainage. In such a 
case the land forms which have been made 
by the deposits from the waters, or by the 
cutting of the waves, are left as evidences of 
the former jiresence of the water. A knowl- 
edge of the land forms built by the waves, 
tides, and currents enables us to explain the 



Fig. III. The wm^ocut shore of Cape Blanco, showing 
a headland and an island. 


history of many regions once covered by 
water, but from which the water has now 
disappeared. These old forms are found in 
many parts of the world, but some of the best 
examples are about Great Salt Lake in Utah, 
where the old shores rise in places more than 
a thousand feet above the level of the lake, 
showing its former great extent. 

Questions and Exercises 

(i) Describe a pebbly beach you have seen. 

Tell where it was, the size 
and sha])e of the peb- 
bles ; what wore them away ; 
where the pebbles came 
from. (2) Draw a picture of 
a cliff you have seen that 
was being worn away. Tell 
where it was. Show, if 
you can, where the detritus 
from the cliff was being car- 
ried. (3) Make a list of the 
states m the United States 
that have barrier beaches. 
Name a city on such a 
beach. (4) What is a la- 
goon Find one on the 
map of the United States. 

XVU. GLACIERS 

What a Glacier Is. A very long time ago 
the northern parts of North America and 
Europe were covered by a great mass of 
ice similar to that now found about the south 
pole and that covering most of Greenland. 
These great masses are known as continental 



Fig. 110. A ledge, rounded and scratched hy a 
glacier, in Bronx Park, New York City 
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glaciers. The work they did in changing the 
shape of the ij^^nd is well illustrated by the 
work now beinfe done by the smaller glaciers 
occupying the fcper portions of river valleys 
in parts of SwilSerland, Alaska, northwestern 
United States, ISand certain other regions of 
the world. (See Figs. 115 and 116.) 

The ice of the glaciers is formed by the 
accumulation of snow which, for many years, 
has been packed into a solid mass by its own 
weight, very much as a boy can pack soft, 
white snow into a hard, bluish snowball. 

The Work of Glaciers. Glaciers are not 
stationary, but move slowly outwards over 


the land, scraping and scratching as they go. 
Large rocks are picked up and bodily carried 
along; small rocks are rubbed together and 
ground to pieces ; wliile the fragments in the 
bottom of the icc scrape over the land, leav- 
ing scratches in the rocks, which show the 
direction in which the ice moved. (Sec Fig. 
110.) Regions that have been covered by 
glaciers have thus lost a large part of the soil 
that was once formed by the slow weathering 
of the rocks. The hilltops have been rounded, 
and the ice as it melted has left the deposits 
scattered irregularly over the land, particu- 
larly in the river valleys. (See Fig. 113.) 

Moraines. Where the ice melted at one 
place for a considerable time, great masses 


of unsorted detritus of many kinds and of all 
sizes, from very fine powder or rock flour 
to boulders as large , as a small house, were 
left, forming an irregular ridge known as a 
terminal moraine. (See Fig. 113.) 

A great terminal moraine extends across 
North America from the island of Nantucket, 
through Marthas Vineyard and Long Island, 
across New York Bay, central New Jersey, 
and northern l^ennsylvania, and thence irreg- 
ularly westward and northwestward to the 
upper Missouri River. The whole country 
north of this line, except for a large area in 
Wisconsin, was once covered by a great 
glacier. As the ice melted back from 
this southern position, it left its deposits 
scattered over the country in the form 
of many small moraines. (See Fig. 180.) 

Drumlins. In some places the gla- 
cier deposited long, rounded hills, in 
shape like half a football, which are 
known as drumlins. (Sec Fig. 112.) 
The outlines of these hills are very 
smooth, and they are usually free from 
trees. Drumlins are found in great 
numbers in Massachusetts, in central 
New York, and in a portion of Wis- 
consin. The waters made by the melt- 
ing of the icc also deposited great 
quantities of sand in many parts of the coun- 
try. This sand remains in the form of 
rounded hills or flat plains. 

Lakes and Waterfalls Due to Glaciers. In 
the depressions of the moraines and sand 



Fig. 1 13. A terminal moraine on Staten Island, with its 
rolling, irregular surface and rounded hiUs. 



Fig. 112. A drumlin in Massachusetts. Notice the lack of trees 
and the half football shape. 
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of the eastern United States is much in- 
creased by the fact that glacial soils readily 
hold water, so that the streams are not subject 
to drought during the season of least rainfall. 

Soil Formed by Glaciers. The detritus left 
by the glacicns, as it weathers, forms very rich 
soil, because it is made up of so many kinds 
of rock. (See Fig. 114.) In New England, 
where the glacier moved over very strong 
rock, thus producing great numbers of boul- 
ders, the surface in many places is still so 
covered with these loose rocks that it can be 
tilled only with great difficulty. In the cen- 
tnil western states, as, for example, in Ohio, 
the glacial detritus contains but few boulders, 
and is spread so evenly that the surface is a 
gently sloping plain which can be easily tilled. 

Valley Glaciers. Valley glaciers, like those 
of Switzerland and Alaska, also carry de- 
posits scattered along their sides and deposit 
them in the form of lateral moraines. (See 
Fig. 1 15.) These glaciers often carry many 
streaks of glacial deposit down the center of 
the ice, showing where the lateral moraines 
of two streams of ic'c came together. These 
united lateral moraines are known as medial 
moraines, (See Fig. ii6.) 


which were later connected by 
streams. This is the reason for 
the occurrence of thousands of 
lakes within the glaciated areas 
of North America and Europe. 

As the rivers flowed they began 
to deepen their channels, and 
in so doing in many places cut 
down to hard rocks lying below 
a thin accumulation of glacial de- 
posit. At such points waterfalls 
were formed. The waterfalls 
that have been of such great im- 
portance to NewEngland andNew 
York for manufacturing purposes 
are nearly all the result of the 
work of glaciers. The value of the 
waterfalls in the glaciated area 




Fig. 114. A soil section of a drumlin showing character 
of detritus and effect of weathering. 


accumulations, many lakes are now found. 
The river valleys were partly filled by glacial 
deposits, and when the rivers began to flow 
again along the lowest lines in the surface of 
the land, the water filled the many depres- 
sions amid the deposits and formed lakes 
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Fig. 1 1 6. A valley ^ilacier tn Switzerland. The medial 
moraine is shown at the pinetion oj the two glai iers. 


Questions and Exercises 

(i) Which of the pictures in this chapter 
shows that the rock has been scraped and 
scratched by a glacier? (2) Compare a glacier 
with a river. (3) Where does' a glacier deposit 
detritus? (4) What is a terminal moraine? 
(5) Trace the terminal moraine of the United 
States. Name towns north of this moraine in 
whose vicinity you might expect to find glacial 
boulders, heaps of detritus, scratched rocks, and 
rounded hilltops. 

(6) Make a list of the states which contain 
glacial lakes. Locate the largest and most im- 
portant of these lakes and tell some of their 
uses. (7) Why should New England and New 
York be such important manufacturing regions? 
(8) Find out the names of several leading manu- 
facturing towns in the glaciated area and tell 
why factories should be located there. (9) Why 
should Ohio be better fitted for farming than 
New England? 

(10) To what parts of Europe and North 
America would you go to see a valley glacier? 
(ii) What rivers of Europe are fed by melt- 
ing glaciers? (12) Which of these rivers flow 
through lakes? (13) Where in Europe would 
you look foi^ a terminal moraine ? A medial 
moraine ? 

(14) Where do Alpine rivers deposit much of 
the detritus they have brought from the foot of 
the glaciers? (15) What plain has been built 
up of such material? (16) Why should such 
a plain be fertile? (17) Why would you expect 
such a plain to have a dense population? 

(18) Describe the surface of a ter|jiinal moraine. 
(19) Why should stone fences be common in 
New England? (20) Why are more farms 
found in the valleys of New England than on 
the higher lands? (21) Why are drumlins often 
known locally as “long hills”? 


XVIIL DISTRIBUTION OF 
PLANTS 

Where Plants Grow. The land on which 
we dwell, the water of the ocean, rivers, and 
lakes, and even the air, furnish homes for 
enormous numbers of different kinds of 
plants. Many of these plants are of great 
importance, as they furnish us the’ materials 
for food, clothing, and shelter, or because 
they serve as food for animals. 

Land plants thrive best where the soil, 
tem perature,~an J~ mois'^^re: arc^b est suit ed to 
furnishing th^ the food necessary for their 
^owth. THc~chafaSer of the "climate cTcter- 
fhines the length of the growing season ; and 
theTHigth of th e grow ing season determines 
thiT'distributKm of the varldiis spe^s of 
ldttnts"Trver the world ; for some plants grow 
in— arTew weeks^ WhiTe others require many 
months. We therefore find plants varying 
wide] y in ddiSr 'chafacL^ Sqm““tde “polar 
r^ons toward the Hot Belt. Plants grow 
most luxufimiTrjT' where the soil is fine and 


rich, as Tt Tsln the great alluvial plains of our 



Fig. 1 17. A dense forest groufth in Washington. 
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largest rivers, a nd vjh&re the moisture is 
abundant. 

Vegetation Regions. We may distinguish 
three great kinds of vegetation regions : 
Forests, in which the trees grow high above 
the grasses and shrubs and other forms of 
plant life (see Fig. 117); grasslands, where 
trees are practically absent, except perhaps 
along the rivers, but where grass abounds 
(sec Fig. 1 1 8), and deserts, in which plant life 
is very scarce, except the prickly fonns like 
our cacti (sec Fig. 126). 

The most luxuriant forests arc the troj)ical 
forCvSts found in the Hot Belt. Between the 
Hot Belt and 
the Temperate 
Belt, where the 
rainy season 
comes only once 
a year, we find 
much open grass- 
land,, known as 
savannas. (See 
Fig. 1 19.) The 
well-watered 
portions of the 
temperate re- 
gion have exten- 
sive forests, the 
drier parts are deserts, while between the 
desert and the forest areas are the temperate 
grasslands, or steppes. (See Fig. 1 19.) In the 
North Cold Cap, where the growing season is 
short, there is an extensive boggy area known 
as the tundra, in which grasses and mosses 
grow in abundance. (See Fig. 119.) The 
coldest polar regions consist of barren, icy 
deserts where few plants grow. 

Vegetation and Altitude. As the climate 
changes in ascending a mountain or a high 
plateau, so the vegetation changes at various 
altitudes, even in the Hot Belt. We may find 
the plants of several different vegetation 
regions on any high mountain, while the top 
of the mountain may be snow-capped and an 


ice desert the year round. Thus mountains 
.may form little plant islands, banded from 
foot to summit with widely different forms 
of vegetation, and rising in the midst of 
a great region whose vegetation is all like 
that found at the base of the mountain. 

Vegetation and Slopes. Winds are the 
great carriers of moisture, and since it is 
moisture that determines the difference 
between a desert, a grassland, and a forest, 
anything that causes the winds to lose their 
moisture greatly affects vegetation. The 
distribution of mountains as related to wind 
systems is, therefore, very important. The 

windward side 
of mountain 
ranges receiving 
the iVioisture- 
ladcn breezes 
from the oceans 
is usually for- 
ested. The lee- 
ward side, being 
dry, may be 
as barren as a 
desert. Low- 
lands, with their 
gentle slopes, 
usually contain 
great numbers of lakes, bogs, or swamps if 
situated in the moist regions of the world. 

In a hill country the gentler slopes are 
usually devoted to crops and grass fields, 
while the steeper slopes are given over to for- 
ests and to grass for the pasturage of cattle. 
Steep slopes do not hold soil as easily as 
gentle slopes. Crops planted on hillsides are 
therefore liable to be washed out during a 
heavy rain. It is best to have hillsides 
devoted to vegetation that covers the ground 
closely like grass or trees. Thus we see that 
the form of the land has an important effect 
upon the distribution of vegetation. 

Tropical Forests. The tropical forests are 
the regions of the densest vegetation in the 



Fig. 118. A Icmperaie grassland with scattered groups of trees. 
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world. As they lie 
near the Heat Equa- 
tor with its almost 
daily rains, they have 
abundant moisture. 

The warmtli is great 
and the sunshine 
ample, for the sun 
shines nearly twelve 
hours every day in the 
year. TIk' conditions 
are so favoral:)le tliat 
the vegetati(_)n is al- 
most inconceivably 
dense, producing wliat 
are known as tropical 
jungles. 

In addition to the 
trees, which may grow 
to a great height, the 
ground is covered with 
grasses and bushes, 
and over the trees and 
around their trunks 
twine creepers and the roots of plants that 
take their food from the air. As a result, 
the foliage is in places so dense that the 
forest is dark and gloomy. The greatest 
tropical forests arc those of the Amazon and 
the Congo, and those of the East Indies. 

The forms 
of vegetation 
growing in 
these forests 
are for tlie 
most i)art 
unfamiliar 
to those who 
live in the 
northern 
part of the 
United States 
unless they 
have been 
seen in green- 


houses. They include 
many trees like the 
banana, plantain, 
bread-fruit,and cocoa- 
nut palm, which fur- 
nish food to the native 
peoples, and whose 
products we arc daily 
using in increasing 
quantity. (See Fig. 
1 20.) The rubber tree 
of tlie tropical forests 
furnishes us crude 
rubber. The best dye- 
woods and most val- 
uable cabinet woods 
come from these re- 
gions, as do also com- 
mon spices, such as 
cloves, nutmeg, cinna- 
mon, ginger, and pep- 
per. The East Indies 
particularly produce 
an enormous quantity 
of bamboo, a giant grass rising to a height 
of sixty or seventy feet, and used in vari- 
ous ways the world over, especially in the 
manufacture of furniture. 

Savannas. The regions near the north- 
ern and southern tropics, as we have seen, 

h:i\T but one 
rainy season 
a year. At 
tluit time all 
vegetation 
bursts forth 
and grows 
abundantly 
for a few 
weeks, and 
the whole 
region is cov- 
ered with 
green grass 
and blooming 



Jog. 120. Tropical palm, shoivinr, trunk 
grou’th. 
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flowers. When the 
rain stops, everything 
dries up and turns 
brown and gray ; grass 
cures on the stalk and 
furnishes food for 
cattle. The tempera- 
ture here is never 
below sixty degrees, 
and the rainfall ranges 
from ten to forty 
inches a year. 

These grassy regions, 
which are known as 
savannas in many 
parts of the world, are 
found in Central Amer- 
ica. in the valley of the 
Orinoco (where they 
are known as llanos), 
south of the wet jun- 
gles of the Amazon 
(where they are called 
campos), just north and south of the wet 
jungles of Africa, in southeastern Asia, and 
in northern Australia. (See Fig. 119 ) 

Temperate Forests. The most progressive 
nations as well as the densest population 
of the world lie in the belt of temperate 
forests. In the Northern Hemisphere this 
belt includes many 
kinds of trees; in the 
northern portion 
mostly evergreens, 
and in the southern 
portion largely decid- 
uous trees which shed 
their leaves annually. 

The southern portion 
of this region, which 
borders on the tropics, 
is sometimes called the 
subtropical forest, be- 
cause most of its trees 
cannot live where the 


temperature is even 
cool. (See Figs. 12 1, 
122, 123, and 124.) 

The people of the 
eastern part of the 
United States live in 
the region of temper- 
ate forests, though the 
forests have largely 
disappeared. This is 
clear when we remem- 
ber that trees practi- 
cally covered the 
ground before white 
men came to America, 
and that, if the region 
is not cultivated for a 
year or two, it at once 
begins to grow up to 
trees. The region of 
temperate forests has 
abundant rains, well 
distributed through 
the year, and in those parts where the sun- 
shine and the rainfall are both abundant, as 
they are in the southern portions of the belt, 
we find both deciduous and evergreen trees. 

We shall learn more concerning the valu- 
able plant products of this region as we study 
about our own country and the continent 
of Eurasia. Owing to 
the great variety of 
plant life that grows 
in the temperate forest 
region, the people can 
carry on almost every 
possible occupation. 
Agriculture, grazing, 
. and lumbering depend 
entirely, of course, 
upon the distribution 
and kind of plants. 
Owing to the variety of 
natural riches and be- 
cause of the healthful 



Fig. 122. Palmetto trees in a subtropical forest. 



Fig. 123. A Spanish oak with its hanging moss. 
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Fig. 124. Pine growth in a temperate forest region. 


climate, the temperate forest region pro- 
duces a large portion of the food products 
of the world. 

Arid Deserts; 

Oases. In the 
interior of the 
continents and 
on the leeward 
side of the 
great, mountain 
ranges, partic- 
ularly in the 
westerly wind 
area and in the 
trade-wind belts 
where the wind 
blows constantly 
over the land, or has lost its moisture on a 
mountain barrier, we have regions of arid 
desert, where but little vegetation grows 
except on the higher mountains. The arid 
deserts, therefore, have few resources, and are 
mostly occupied by wandering people, depen- 
dent upon the flocks which they drive from 
place to place in search of food. * 

Where vegetation exists in the desert, 
it is usually in the form of spiny or fleshy 
cacti or similar plants, although there are 
some shrubs and bushes. (See Figs. 125 and 
126.) In the few places where water comes 
to the surface, forming natural camping 
groimds for people moving through the 
deseri, and furnishing water for the soil, we 


have small garden spots known .as oases. 
The oases within the desert, Sahara, are so 
important that they are better known than 
many large towns in more densely inhabited 
regions. (See Fig. 481.) The arid and the 
cold deserts are the most thinly populated 
regions in the world. 

Steppes. In the Temperate Belts, lying 
between the temperate forests on one side 
and the arid deserts on the other, are regions 
of semi-arid country in which the rainfall 
is between ten and twenty inches. These 
regions, or steppes, are natural grasslands 
and great grazing countries. (See Fig. 128.) 

The population 
is rather thinly 
scattered, but 
with the in- 
creased use of 
irrigation, by 
means of which 
water is secured 
for agriculture, 
grazing is gradu- 
ally giving place 
to agriculture. 

A large part 
of our western 
plains is a steppe 
region, but the great steppe land of the world 
is east, west, and north of the Caspian Sea 



Fig. 126. Characteristic spiny cadi from an arid desert. 



Fig. 125. Desert vegetation . 
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in Eurasia. Steppes also extend over a con- 
siderable portion of South America, South 
Africa, and eastern Australia, in all of which 
regions grazing is an important industry. 

Tundras and Ice 
Deserts. As we go 
toward the poles from 
the temperate regions 
the vegetation becomes 
dwarfed and the trees 
fewer. Finally trees 
and bushes arc left be- 
hind, and wc come to 
a region in which only 
berries, mosses, and 
quick-blooming plants 
grow in a thin surface 
layer of soil from 
which the frost has 
melted and whicli will 
support vegetation for 
only a tew weeks in the 
short summer. This 
region is known as the 
tundra. It is largely 
occupied by wild ani- 
mals and by hunting 
tribes who live in the edge of the temperate 
forests or on the seashore in winter, and 
hunt in the forests in summer. The people 
wander from place to place and live in 
homes that can be easily moved. 

In the Northern 

Hemisphere, north of 

the tundra and on the 

border of the frozen 

deserts, dwell the 

Eskimos, who live 

/ 

entirely upon animal 
food, gained chiefly 
from the ocean. In 
the vast ice fields of 
the frozen desert about the north and south 
poles no people can live. These regions are 
the great unexplored areas of the world. 


Questions and Exercises 

(i) Make a list of the tropical forest trees 
that you have seen or would recognize from a 
picture. (2) Draw a picture of one you have 
seen. (3). On an outline map of the world color 
with blue the tropical 
forest region . W rite the 
name of a town in each 
continent in this region 
and beside it write in 
figures the amount of 
yearly rainfall of this 
town with its January 
and July temperature. 
(4) What are the chief 
products of this forest 
region ? 

(5) Make a list of the 
trees of the temperate 
region that you know, 
and mark with a cross 
those that grow about 
your home. (6) Are de- 
ciduous trees or coni- 
fers most abundant? 

(7) On an outline map 
of the world locate the 
chief grasslands. (8) In 
which continent are 
the grasslands called 
steppes ? Plains ? Cam- 
pos ? Llanos ? 

(9) On the same out- 
line map color m deep 
yellow the arid deserts of 
the world, and in light yellow the tundra regions. 
(10) Write in your map the names of the chief 
animals of the tundra region and draw a line 
under those which are useful to man. (i i ) What 
do you know of individuals who have penetrated 
the ice deserts ? How have they managed to live 

there ? (12) Draw a 

picture of a plant island 
in the Hot Belt. (13) 
If you have climbed a 
high mountain describe 
the change in vegeta- 
tion from the base to 
the summit. (14) How 
can you account for this 
change? (15) Had this 
mountain been glaci- 
ated or not? (16) How 
do you know? If you live in a hilly region de- 
scribe the vegetation on the hills and compare it 
with that of the valleys. ( 1 7) Why does the grass 
grow green more quickly in spring near streams? 



Fig. 127. A view of ihc Nile and ihc Pyramids. 
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XIX. DISTRIBUTION OF 
ANIMALS 

The Dependence «of Animals upon Plants. 

The distribution of animals over the world 


family, which includes the lion and the tiger, 
live upon other animals, and are called car- 
nivorous. (Sec Figs. 143 and 148.) But as 
the victims that furnish them food depend 
upon grass and vegetation for their suste- 


IS closely re- 


lated to the 


distribution 


of plants, for 


all animals 


depend di- 

I 

1 

rectly or in- 

! ■''> :■ ; 

, a 2 

directly upon 

/' f 1 ■- ' I 

plants for 

i 

their food. 


Animals, how- 

Fig. 130. A group of moose. 



nance, plants 
are of impor- 
tance to them 
also. Other 
animals, in- 
cluding man, 
eat both plant 
and animal 
food. 

Animals also 
need shelter 


ever, can move about in search of food, and 
therefore are not so likely to die as are plants 
if the food or water supply fails because of 
a bad season. Great numbers of animals 
live solely upon plants. We call such ani- 
mals herbivorous. Others, like the great cat 


and a certain degree of warmth. Some ani- 
mals, like seals and certain birds, have a very 
wide distribution, moving from place to place 
with the season so as to secure food and 
comfort. Others live only where the par- 
ticular food which they need is found. 
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Fig. 132. The white polar bear front 
the Arctic regions. 


The animals of the land are 
numerous and of many kinds, 
but include only a part of the 
living creatures of the world. 

Living creatures abound in the 
ocean also; some swim freely 
from place to place, remaining 
usually in waters of a certain 
temperature, however; others, 
like oysters and clams, and 
the corals of which wc have 
spoken, live on the bottom of 
the ocean in its shallower parts, fig 1 33 T 
and are dependent upon the 
waters that move by them for their foo 
Relation of Animal Characteristics 
Regions. We may study the distribution 
animals as we have done that of plani 
according to whether they live in tjie desert 

the grasslands, or the 

forests. In the grass- 
lands the larger ani- 
mals include our com- 
mon cattle, buffaloes, 
which formerly lived 
in such great numbers 
in North America, and 
the many forms of deer 
and antelope. (See 
Figs.i 30 ,i 3 i,andi 35 .) ^ 



I? « * M i 


Fig. 135. 



Fig. 134. The large Kodiak bear 
of Alaska. 

In the tropical forests we 
find apes, bats, and many of 
the animals that live almost 
entirely on nuts and fruits. In 
the outskirts of the forests and 
the grasslands are found the 
carnivorous animals which 
prey on the animals of both 
these regions. They are often 
the color of the grass in which 
they live. 

^ of the western The animals of the desert 
ates. are nearly all a grayish brown, 

)eing similar in color to the desert region 
tsclf. Of these the coyotes of our western 
plains and the prairie dogs of the same 
•cgion are good illustrations. (See Fig. 133.) 
Intthe steppe region, where the land is 
brown during the dry 
season which prevails 
the larger part of the 
year, the animals are 
a brighter brown. In 
the tropical forests 
many of the insects 
and birds are green 
like the region in which 
they live. The green 
nfhuffn,.,.. parrots, sometimes 


of buffaloes. 
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kept as pets, 
and the many- 
colored hum- 
ming l)irds of 
South Amer- 
ica are trop- 
ical forest- 
dwellers. 

The Arctic 
animals, like 
the polar 
Fig. 136. A chamois. bcar.arewhite 

like the region in which they live. (See Fig. 
132.) Other polar animals, like the Arctie 
fox and the bird known as the ptarmigan, 
are white in winter but change their color 
in summer when the snow 
has disappeared for a short 

Animal Regions and 
Resemblances. It has 

been found better, how- 
ever,' to consider the dis- 
.tribution of animals in 




In the extreme north where the lands of 
the Eastern and Western Hemispheres lie 
near together, the animals are very much 
alike. Toward the south the lands are more 
separated in the two hemispheres and the 
animals vary more widely. 

North American and Eurasian Regions. 
Northern North America, however, has so 
many animals that are different from those 


f 


skunk. 


Fig. 137. A group of elk. 

accordance with their general resemblances. 
All of North America north of Central Amer- 
ica, all of Eimasia north of the Himalayas, 
and Africa north of the desert, Sahara, 
have many animals which are alike. These 
are the bear, the elk, the reindeer, the fox, 
the wolf, and many others. This area, which 
is sometimes grouped as one animal region, 
includes the greater portion of the land of 
the world. (See Pig. 129.) 


Fig. 138. Wild Canada geese. 

northern Europe and 
Asia that it is usually con- 
/ sidered as a region by itself, 
which we may call the 
I J North American Region, 
J Among the animals which 
Fig. 139. Wild are found only in this dis- 
turkeys. musk OX, the 

skunk, the prairie dog, the wild turkey, and 
the raccoon. (See Figs. 134, 138, 139, and 140.) 

Among the animals which were once found 
only in the northern parts of the Old World, 
which we may call the Eurasian Region, are 
the mole, living in the ground, the rat, 
sheep, goat, and camel. Many of these 
forms have 
been brought 
to America 
by the white 
people and are 
now widely 
scattered 
throughout 
the Western 

Hemisphere. Fig. 140. A musk oec. 
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South American Region. In Central and 
South America there are many forms of 
animals found nowhere else in the world. 
The true monkeys, with their long tails which 
they use in climbing; the ant-eaters; the 




bers of antelopes. (See Figs. 
144, 145, 146, and 147.) 

Many animals of the Ethi- 
opian Region are also com- 
mon in southeastern Asia. 
Among others that might 
be mentioned as common to 
both regions arc the lion, 
the leopard, the panther, 
the hyena, the elepliant, 
and tile rhinoceros, wliicli 
are frequently seen in our 



Fig. 142. The con- 
dor, the largest fly- 
ing b ird t n the world. 


I'^iG. 141. Alligators of the southern 
United Statci,. 

armor-covered armadillos ; the 
largest flying bird in the world, 
the condor; many humming 
birds ; and the great ostrich- 
like bird known as the rhea, 
arc distinctive of this region, 
which is known as the South American Region, 
(See Figs. 142 and 350.) 

The puma and the jaguar, both great cat- 
like animals, extend into North America, and 
the tapir is found both in South America and 
in southeastern Asia. 

Ethiopian Region. South of the desert, 
Sahara, which is so barren and dry that ani- 
mals cannot readily migrate across it, is the 
vast area known as the Ethiopian Region; 
this contains many animals not found else- 
where. The great hippopotamus, living in the 
rivers and swamps of the 
hot regions of Africa ; the 
long-necked giraffe; the 
striped, horse-like zebras 
and the smaller quaggas; 
the ostrich, the largest 
walking bird in the world ; 
the great man-like gorilla, 
and the chimpanzee, live 
in this region only. Here 
also are found great num- 


F1G.T44. The chim- 
panzee. 

circuses and zoological parks. 

Oriental Region. In south- 
eastern Asia, which lies in 
the I Tot belt and therefore 
has an abundance of rainfall 




Fig. 145. The striped, horse-like zebras. 
and vegetation, we find a great number 
of carnivorous animals, including those 
already mentioned, and also the tiger, which 
is native to this region only, but which 
sometimes ranges far north over Asia nearly 
to the Arctic Circle. 
The animals of this dis- 
trict, which is known as 
the Oriental Region, are 
kept from migrating into 
the Eurasian Region to 
the north by the great 
mountain barrier of the 
Himdlayas and the other 
mountains which lie to 
the north and west. 


A frican lioness. 
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Australian Region. The islands close to I using their strong 


Asia, including Sumatra, 
Borneo, and the Philip- 
pines, have animals similar 
to tho,^ of the Oriental 
Region .^Across a narrow 
channel of deep water 
which separates these 
islands from those of the 
north coast of Australia is 



the Australian Region, in 


Fig. 146. The doiiblc-horncd rhinoceros. 


hind legs and great tails. 
(See Fig. 151.) 

PI ere also we find ani- 
mals which are mammals, 
yet lay eggs, like the duck 
mole The birds also are 
peculiar.' The largest are 
the cassowary (seeFig. 152) 
and the emu, both some- 
what like an ostrich . Many 
of the birds are beautiful, 


which the animals are en- 
tirely different from any 
we have mentioned. In 
fact, the difference is so 
great that this line of 
se])aration is known as 
Wallace's Line, named for 
the eminent scientist, 
Alfred Russell Wallace, 
who first showed the rea- 




Fig. 147. '1 he hippopotamus. 


like the bower bird which 
builds a nest of bright- 
colored objects, the bril- 
liantly colored cockatoo, 
and the lyre bird, whose 
great tail gives it its name. 

Don^estic Animals. 
Among the animals which 
arc most broadly distrib- 
uted over the world are 


son for the great differ- 
ence between the animals 
of the Oriental Region and 
the Australian Region. 

In the Australian Re- 
gion we find no animals 
^ike those of any other part 
of the world except the 
domesticated forms like 
horses, dogs, sheep, cattle, 
.and rabbits, which have 
been carried there by white 
men. The most interest- 
ing perhaps are the mam- 
mals, which suckle their 
young. The mammals of 
Australia differ from nearly 
.all others because they 
carry their young in a 
pouch of, skin in the under- 
side of the body. The 
largest of these pouched 
animals, or marsupials. 



those which have been do- 
mesticated or made useful 
by man, which can live in 
various climates and whose 
food man supplies, if it 
cannot be secured by the 
animals themselves the 
year round. (SeeFig. 150.) 

The house dog is found 
wherever people live. As 
it requires but little care 
and readily becomes a 
friend to man, it has fol- 
lowed him in his wander- 
ings t^ore than any other 
animhl. In extremely 
cold countries, where vege- 
tation is lacking, dogs are 
much used for drawing 
loads, because the neces- 
sary animal food can be 
readily carried, when it 
would be impossible 


.are the kangaroos, which can leap rapidly by | to transport enough plant food for horses. 
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The house cat, another very widely distrib- 
uted animal, is found almost universally in 
those regions occui^ied by the white peoples, 
but less among savage or primitive 
peoples, because it cannot be domes- 
ticated as easily as the dog. In 
North America it appears nearly 
everywhere south of Hudson 
Bay, and through Central 
America. It is found around 
the coast of South America, 
and extends farthest 



inland in the Argen- 
tine Republic. The 
cat is also distributed 


Fig. 151. The kangaroo. 


throughout the larger part of Europe and Asia, 
except in northern Asia, in the occupied region 
of Australia, and along the east and west coasts 
of Africa south of the deserts. It is found in 
fc'w islands of the Pacific except in the Hawai- , 
ian group, which is occuiiied by white peojde. 

The horse lives all over the world except in 
the tundras and cold deserts, in a part of Aus- 
tralia, and in the eciuatorial jungles of Africa 
and South America. Sheep and cattle are 
distributed over the 
world wlierevcr they 
have proved an ad- 
vantage to men, 
and where food can 
be readily secured 
for them. 

Horses, sheep, cat- 
tle, and hogs are 
the most important 
of the domestic ani- 
mals, because the Fig. 152. The cassnwary. 
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horse is the great 
draft animal of the 
world, and the others 
are the chief food- 
producing animals. 
Sheep are also im- 
portant for their 
wool, and cattle for 
their skins. 

The camel is the most useful domestic 
animal in the desert, s of southwestern Asia 
and northern Africa. Its feet are so shaped 
that they do not sink into the sand, and it 
can go long distances 
without food or water. 

Hence the camel is 
used almost every- 
where in the hot, dry 
desert, both for travel- 
ing and for transport- 
ing goods. 

Questions and Exercises 

(i) Make a list of the 
animals that live in the 
desert region. (2) Choose 
one and describe its ap- 
pearance and habits. (3) 

I)o the same for the 
tropical forest region, 
the tundra region, and the .grasslands. 

(4) What advantage is it to^|^imals of any 
region to be similar in color ®ineir surround- 
ings? Give illustrations of th^i from the differ- 
ent vegetation regions. 

(5) Name any plants or animals that are now 
at home in North America which have been 
brought from other continents. (6) Make a 
list of animals peculiar to South America and 
mark with a cross those whose jiictures you find 
on these pages. (7) Do the same for the Ethio- 
pian region. (8) Name the countries in which 
you can find in its native home the condor; the 
camel; the giraffe; the armadillo; the gorilla; 
the emu; the boa-constrictor. 

(9) Locate Wallace’s Line. (10) Why has 
this line been drawn? (11) Describe one of the 
Australian animals. (12) Why cannot animals 
readily migrate over mountains or across deserts ? 
(13) ‘'Why are the animals of the North Ameri- 
can and Eurasian regions so closely similar? 


XX. THE PEOPLE OF THE 
WORLD 

The Distribution of Mankind. We do not 

know exactly how many people there in 
the world, but the number is estimated at 
nearly 1,600,000,000. Mankind is distributed 
very unevenly. The regions of permanent 
ice on the mountains and about the poles 
arc uninhabited. Deserts contain very few 
people, except around the oases, and the hot, 
moist jungles also are practically iminhabited. 

The largest numbers of people are found in 
the lowlands near the 
seashore, where the cli- 
mate is not too severe 
for outdoor labor the 
year round, and where 
there is sufficient mois- 
ture to raise the crops 
necessary for food. The 
most densely inhabited 
region of the world, 
outside of certain small 
areas in some of the 
largest cities, is in the 
low plains of southeast- 
ern Asia. (See Fig. 169.) 

The most progressive nations live in the 
coastal portions of the Temperate Belts where 
the summers are not 
too hot and the win- 
ters not too cold, and 
yet where there is 
enough contrast be- 
tween summer and^ 
winter to make it 
healthful. In the oc- 
cupied regions of the 
Hot Belt the people . 
are not so energetic 
and advanced as they 
are in the cooler Tem- 
perate Belts. White 
people .cannot live 



Fig. 153. The oranp^- 
ouiang. 



Fig. 154. Camels used for traveling in deserts. 



^ c. . 1 5 ^ . A schoolmaster in 
India, a dark-skinned 
Caucasian, 
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permanently in many tropi- 
cal regions except where the 
altitude is sufficiently high 
to give a cooler and drier 
climate than is found in 
the lowlands. 

The White Race. The 
largest number of people 
belong to the Caucasian or 
White Race. The members 
of this race have o\’'al faces, 
small mouths and lips, large, 
narrow noses, and straight 
eyes. They are the most 
active, enterprising, and 
imaginative race of the 
world; they speak many 
languages and arc divided 
into many nations. Some 
people of the Caucasian race 
are very dark-colored, so 
that really two great groups of white peojdc 
exist, the dark-skinned and the light-skinned. 
The light-skinned live in the cooler portions 
of the temperate belts, while tlie dark-skinned 
occupy the warmer parts of this belt and tlic 
suVitropical regions. (See Fig. 155.) 

In earlier times the white race lived only in 
the Eastern Hemisphere. From there they 
have emigrated in 
search of new homes 
or better opportunities 
for living, until now 
they are found in all 
regions where the cli- 
mate is favorable for 
progress. They are 
found in great num- 
bers throughout the 
larger part of North 
America, Europe, 

South America, and in 
the coastal regions of 
Australia, and are in- 
creasing in the tropics. 


The Yellow Race. The next 
largest number of people is 
found in the Yellow Race, 
which occupies almost all of 
Asia, and northern Europe. 
This race is sometimes called 
the Mongolian Race, named 
for Mongolia in China. One 
branch of this race, inhabit- 
ing southeastern Asia, is 
sometimes called the Brown 
Race, because of its deeper 
color. The people of the 
yellow race arc shorter 
than those of the white 
race, and have coarse, 
black hair, small noses, and 
small black eyes, with the 
outer comers a little ele- 
vated. As a rule they are 
not progressive and include 
some of the most backward tribes of the world. 
The Jaj)anesc, Chinese, Eskimos, and Lapland- 
ers all belong to the yellow race. The Jap- 
anese arc the most progressive and enterpris- 
ing of this race. (See Figs. 157, 158, and 159.) 

The Red Race. Tlic third great race is 
the American or Red Race, sometimes con- 
sidered as belonging to the Yellow Race. 

The Red Race is found 
only in America, and 
it includes all the 
native peoples of the 
Western Hemisphere 
except the Eskimos. 
By native, we mean 
the peoples who do 
not, by birth or de- 
scent, belong to the 
Eastern Continents. 
The people of the red 
race have a yellowish, 
copper-colored skin, 
long, coarse, black 
hair, small round eyes, 



Fig. 156 Italian children, dark-sktnncd 
(diiuasians. 
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and are about the height of the white race. 
Most of the red race are but little civilized, 
although a few are just beginning to develop 
industries which will furnish products of value 
to the rest of the world. The Indians do not 
readily show their true nature to strangers and 
hence are little understood. Usually consid- 
ered a sullen and cruel people, this reputation 
is often far from just. (Sec Pigs. i6oand 162.) 

The Black Race. The fourth 
and last group of j^eople is the 
Black or Negro Race. Their 
native home is in the tropical 
region of Africa, in Australia 
and the neighboring islands. 

Negroes were formerly Ijrouglit 
to America as slaves, and now 
are found in the warmer ])or- 
tions of North and South 
America in great numbers. 

(See Phg. 163.) 

The Negroes that we know 
in this country have a dark 
brovvTi or black skin, short, 
black, kinky liair, very broad, 
flat noses, large round eyes, 
large teeth, and thick lips, and 
are about the same height as 
white i^eople. As a race they 
are somewhat indolent, like 
other peoples whose homes 
are in trojxcal countries ; they 
are often impulsive in their 
actions, but are faithful and affectionate to 
atiy one for whom they care. 

In central Africa, in certain parts of south- 
ern Africa, and in a few of the islands of the 
world are the Negritos, who arc like the 
Negroes in many ways, but much shorter; 
some of them are not more than four feet 
in height. These people are not found any- 
where except in their native homes. The 
natives of Australia belonging to the Negro 
Race are the lowest and most uncivilized 
people of the world. They live almost entirely 


on the food to be obtained from the animals 
and the plants about them, and they furnish 
few products of value to the rest of the world, 
except those which they can gather from the 
forests or animals without much labor. 

Questions and Exercises 

(i) On an outline map of the world, mark in 
dark brown the most densely poj)ulated regions. 
(2) What countries are they in ? (3) Locate a 

town in each region and write on 
the map the name of the race 
found in the greatest numbers in 
this town. 

( 4 ) Make a list of the coun- 
tries inhal)ited by the Caucasian 
Race; the Mongolian Race ; the 
Negroes. 

.X\ 7 . THE PEOPLE OF 
THE WORLD {Continued) 

Savage People. Everywhere 
people must secure food, cloth- 
ing, and sliclter in some way, 
but tlie manner of procuring 
these necessaries differs among 
dillerent races, and even 
among different divisions of 
the same race. 

The lowliest people are those 
who get their living entirely by 
hunting and fishing, or by dig- 
ging edible roots, or gathering 
the fruit of plants that grow 
about them. These people we 
call savage. There is no division of labor 
among them, every man seeking the neces- 
saries of hte tor his family without help. 
Usually, however, the men are the hunters, 
while the women gather the roots and carry 
the burdens on a march. Their homes are 
extremely simple, and many have no fixed 
abode, moving about over the coimtry as 
they wish, and setting up a hut or shelter 
wherever they go. 

These hunting and fishing races are found 
only in small numbers in a place because they 



Fig. 158. A Japanese girl. 
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need a large area to furnish the necessary 
food for a few people. In the colder regions 
they dress in skins, but in the warmer regions 
they wear few clothes. 

Their implements are 
simple, and consist 
chiefly of cooking uten- 
sils, spears, clubs, and 
other hunting imple- 
ments. Some of them 
do not even have the 
simple bow and arrow, 
so well known among 
our western Indians 

Barbarous People. 

Those people who 
carry on grazing or 
primitive agriculture, that is, who raise crops 
from the soil or follow flocks and herds about 
the country, are called barbarians, and are 
more advanced than 
savages. (See Figs. 159 
and 165.) People who 
live by their herds and 
wander from place to 
place are called nomads. 

Some nomadic ]')eo- 
ples, like the Aral)S of 
Asia and Africa, live in 
villages, each of which 
is made up of a few 
families. These people 
carry on agriculture in 
a simple way and have 
developed certain in- 
dustries and made tools 
to help them in their 
work. Even among 
these people, however, 
there is little division 
of occupation, except between the men and 
the women. Each family or tribe secures for 
itself all that it needs for sustaining life. 

Civilized People. The highest group is 
that known as civilized. Among civilized 


people many varied industries are followed, 
and, as a itile, cacli worker devotes his atten- 
tion to some one particular thing, with 
a view to exchanging 
or trading the product 
he cannot use for other 
things which he needs 
or desires, and which 
other people, for some 
reason, can produce 
better than he can. 

The Industries of 
Civilized People. The 
larger number of the 
civilized people of the 
world live in the coun- 
try. They are engaged 
chiefly in agriculture, "razing, mining, or lum- 
bering, occupations .vliich cannot be carried 
on in densely popr .ted regions. These periple 
live mostly in ]ierma- 
nent h(.imes, although 
in grazing and, to some 
extent, ‘ in lumbering, 
the men have to leave 
their homes for many 
months in the year. 
They make use of 
many inventions and 
tools unknown to tlie 
barbarous and savage 
peoples. They devote 
greater attention to 
their home life, to the 
education of their 
chfldren, and to the 
develop nent of new 
industries and of com- 
merce. They also 
build cities and towns, 
because they have found it advantageous to 
live in as large groups as possible. 

The products secured from the earth 
through the industries mentioned furnish 
. the materials which are manufactured or 



Fig. 159. Tmtgtiscs oj Siberia. 



Fig. 160. Indian children of North America with their 
decorated dress. 
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changed in some way before they can be used. 
We find, therefore, many thickly settled areas 
in which manufacturing and trading arc the 
leading occupations of the people. Groups 
of people gathered together 
for these purposes in one 
place form a town or city. 

It is in the towns and cities 
that we find the greatest 
business activity and the 
greatest use of modern 
conveniences and luxuries. 

Every occupation except 
mining, lumbering, and' 
hunting can be illustrated 
in a large city like New York. 

The people who are con- 
fined in factories or business 
houses do not have the free- 
dom of life that people liv- 
ing in the country enjoy, and in many respects 
their life is less pleasant and healthful. 

Commerce and Trade. The people engaged 
in the different indus- 
tries mentioned are 
all producing articles 
for use or exchange. 

The buying and sell- 
ing and transporting 
of goods from one 
part of the world to 
another is known as 
commerce or trade. 

The simplest form 
of commerce is the 
exchange of one article 
directly for another, 
which is known as bar- 
ter. This is seen some- 
times in small country 
towns where the farmer tak^s his products to 
the store and exchanges them for the goods 
he desires. Years ago the miner bartered when 
he took to the trading store the nugget of gold 
he had dug from the earth. A hunter or 


trapper often brings in skins to exchange 
for food and other things he needs. 

In most commerce, however, f)toney is used. 
Money is usually made from some valuable 
metal that will not readily 
wear out, and that can be 
I exchanged for anything 
else. In commerce, there- 
fore, a man exchanges the 
products he has to sell 
for money, such as bank 
checks or drafts, and then 
buys other things at his 
convenience. 

Transportation. In early 
times local commerce on 
land was carried on almost 
entirely by means of cara- 
/^v^s of camels or horses. 
-,(Scc Figs. 154 and 166.) The 
cost of transportation was so great that, of 
course, only the richest and the most valu- 
able products could be transported in this 
way. People living 
close to a great sea 
like the Mediterranean 
early learned naviga- 
tion and thus oceanic 
commerce developed. 

A large part of the 
trade of the world is 
now cafried on over 
the oceans. (Sec Fig. 
1 6 1 . ) F ormcrly large 
bodies of water were a 
hindrance to com- 
merce because they 
interrupted land trans- 
portation. Now in 
many places the land 
is a hindrance to commerce, because it inter- 
rupts water transportation, which for long 
distances is much cheaper than transporta- 
tion by land. 

To overcome land obstructions aiid to 



Fig. 162. Moki Indian ^irls of 
Arizona. 



Fig. 163. Australian negro children. 
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provide continuous highways of water alcjng 
lines of valuable trade, men build canals. 
The canal now under construction across the 
Isthmus of Panama will be of vast impor- 
tance as it will shorten many of the much- 
used water routes of the world. (See Fig. 167 .) 

Water commerce is also carried on along 
the navigable rivers, between different places 
on the coasts of a country, and along canals 
which have been built to connect navigable 
rivers or lakes. 

Land Commerce. Land commerce is now 
conducted largely by means of railroads, 
although, in some of the more rugged and 
thinly inhabited 
portions of the 
world, goods are 
still transported 
by caravans, by 
wagons, by pack 
animals, and, in 
some places, 
even on men’s 
backs. (Sec Fig. 

166.) Certain 
commodities, 
like oil and gas, 
arc transj)orte(l 
from place to 
place through great pipes that have been laid 
underground for many miles. 

More and more of the power developed 
by great waterfalls is now being converted 
into electricity and carried long distances by 
means of wires stretched above the ground 
like telegraph and telephone wires. This 
power is chiefly used for electric lighting and 
for running street railways and machinery. 

Methods of Communication. With the 
development of commerce, quicker commu- 
nication between one part of the world and 
another has become necessary. The most 
common means of communication between 
people who want to engage in business 
is by letters carried from place to place 


by the mails. W^hen the greatest haste is 
desired, messages are also sent by means of 
the telcgraj)h or the telephone. 

Telegraph calfles across the Atlantic Ocean 
liavr' been in use since 1866, and in the year 
1903 two cal)les were completed across the 
Pacific (')ccan. Now all the great countries 
of the world are connected with one another 
by telegrapli. (See Fig. 164.) 

The latest invention for rapid communi- 
cation between places is what is known as wire- 
less telegrapliy, 1 )y means of which messages arc 
sent tlirougli the air [vom one point to another 
many hundred miles away l)y electricity.* 

Government. 
The successful 
development of 
any community 
depends largely 
upon wlicthcr 
people regard 
the rights of 
their neiglil)ors, 
or whether they 
try to live for 
themse Ives 
alone. In every 
group of people 
some form of 
government is necessary, because there are 
always some individuals who will not do as 
they should unless they are made to do so. 
Government has arisen also because there are 
many things which everyone in a community 
needs, but which a few people attend to 
better and more cheaply for the community 
as a whole. The Post Office Department and 
the Lighthouse Service are perhaps the best 
illustrations of conveniences that can be pro- 
vided for by the government better than by 
each person for himself. 

The Forms of Government; the Home. 
The simplest form of government is that of 
the home, in which the parents establish 
certain rules which must be obeyed in order 


i 


i 



Fig. 165. The winter home of a nomadic Indian, New Mexico. 
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that all the members of the family may live 
together in comfort and happiness. 

The Village, Town, or City. The next 
largest form of government is the village, 
town, or city, which includes many homes 
and the lands surrounding them. In such 
a group some central form of government is 
necessary in order that one family may not 
interfere with the peace or comfort of the 
whole community, and in order that con- 
veniences like streets and schools, which are 
of use to all, may be properly cared for. 

In the villages of primitive peoples some 
on(f man, known as the chief, establishes the 


all matters in which more than one state is 
concerned. 

Democratic and Monarchical Government. 

A national government, all of whose officers 
arc elected by the people, is called a democ- 
racy. If the officers are appointed by repre- 
sentatives of the people, the government is a 
republic. Our government partakes of both 
forms and is therefore properly called a 
democratic republic. The greater part of 
its officers arc appointed, and all, whether 
elected or appointed, act in the name of the 
people. It is far different from a monarchy, 
where one man acts for the whole nation. 




laws to be obeyed by 
all and settles troubles 
between individuals. 

Among most civilized 
peoples, the officers to |i 
make and execute the 
laws are elected by the 
people. These officers 
act in the name of the 
community in estab- 
lishing laws and in 
carrying on business , 
which affects tlic I 
whole community. 

The State. Just as a village, town, or city 
includes all the families living therein, so the 
highest form of government, the state or the 
nation, is made up of all the communities 
within its territory. The officers of a state 
have control of all the public conveniences, 
like asylums and prisons, which are at the 
service of all the inhabitants. 

In the United States, however, the term 
state has a restricted meaning. It is a divi- 
sion of government which stands between 
the community and the nation, and exercises 
some of the powers ordinarily exercised by a 
nation. Our national government establishes 
laws in reference to the relations of states, 
regulates affairs with other nations, main- 
tains an army and a navy, and attends to 


Fig. 1 66. Loading a camel caravan 


All these kinds of 
national government 
may differ in form, but 
they have grown up 
for the same reasons, 
because individuals 
living in groups can- 
not he allowed to act 
as they wish without 
thought for their 
neighbors, and be- 
cause many matters 
arise which must 

g a canid caravan. t i r . i 

be managed for the 
benefit of the group as a whole. 

Relation of Geography to Government. The 
need for some form of government has arisen 
everywhere because the geographical condi- 
tions have made it possible and advanta- 
geous for people to live in groups. The form 
of government, however, is not directly 
geographical, because it has been devised 
by men and not determined in its features 
by the geographical conditions to be found 
in any region. 

Questions and Exercises 

(i) Where are savage tribes living to-day? 

(2) Why are barbarous tribes higher in civiliza- 
tion than savages? * 

(3) Name ten rivers in the United States that 
provide cheap and easy transportation; ten in 
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Europe. (4) How is transportation interfered 
with on the Nile ? The Congo ? The St. Lawrence ? 

(5) Write the names of six countries of the 
world that have coasts favorable to commerce. 

(6) Opposite each place the names of the chief 
harbors of that country. 

(7) Give instances where canals 
have facilitated land and water 
commerce. (8) Make a drawing 
showing the bodies of water which 
canals have connected. 

(9) Which of all the races of 
man has taken the smallest part in 
trade? (10) Which the largest? 

(it) In what way does good 
government promote trade ? (12) 

What means does your govern- 
ment take to further trade? (13) 

What branch of our national gov- 
ernment is of most help to you ? 


How Man Changes the Distribution of 
Water. Man modifies the distribution of 
water over the world in many ways. Water 
bodies he connects by means of canals (see 
Fig. 252), and the water from rivers and 



XXIL HOW MAN CHANGES THE 
GEOGRAPHY OF THE WORLD 

(Man is continually changing the geography 
of the world in many ways. He cannot change 
the climatic conditions, but he has learned 
to occupy many regions in spite of the climate. 
The white man can endure the cold of the 


polar regions if he builds comfortable houses 
and wears furs and thick clothing. (Sec 
Fig. 168.) He is constantly learning better 
how to live in the unhcalthful tropical 
countries, i^ut in all cases he lives in spite of 
the climate and not because he has changed 
it in a|iy way. ^ 


lakes he uses to irrigate his fields. Lakes are 
sometimes made by building dams so that 
the water may be used for irrigation or for 
power. Swamps and lakes are drained so 
that the land can be used for agriculture. 

The mouths of rivers and estuaries are kept 
from filling or silting up by making the water 
pass through narrow channels so that the river 
detritus is carried far out to sea. 
The shores of lakes and oceans, 
particularly about harbors, are 
changed either by filling up the 
shallow water so as to make more 
land, or by deepening the water so 
as to make a larger harbor. 

How Man Changes the Aspect 
of the Land. Man also changes 
the form of the land in many ways. 
He not only increases the amount 
of lafid in the way we have men- 
tioned above, but oftentimes he 
levels hills into plains. In other places he 
keeps the water from wearing into the river 
b-’nks or hillsides, and thus preserves the land. 
Sometimes he turns rivers from their natural 
course in order to build a railroad or a canal, 
and in large old river valleys he builds levees 
to keep the water from flooding the lowlands. 



Fig. 167. A dam across the Osivcgo Rwer, New York, to turn the water 
into the Oswego Canal, used for transporting products. 
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Fic,. i6q. a map showinf^ the density of population of the world. 


How Man Changes the Distribution of 
Plants and Animals. The greatest cfleet of 
man geographically, however, is seen in the 
distribution of animals and plants. The 
domesticated animals have been carried into 
remote parts of the world, and food plants 
have been made to grow wherever the 
climate and soil conditions permit. 

Man has also extended the distribution of 
many plants and animals that are harmful 
rather than helpful,. The seeds of weeds have 
been carried in grains and have run riot in 
new countries. Rats, mice, and vermin 
have been unconsciously carried by people 
as they have migrated into a new region. 

Sometimes animals transported for the 
sake of their helpfulness have become nui- 
sances, because they have developed so 
rapidly in the new country. In this way 
Australia was overrun by rabbits until now 
government action has been taken to try 
CO exterminate them. The gypsy moth 


brought into the United States with the silk- 
worm is now devastating the forests of the 
eastern part of the country in spite of all 
that people can do. 

Increase in the Distribution of Man. These 
are only a few of the many ways in which 
man is continually making the distribution 
of certain animals and plants more general. 
The distribution of men themselves is con- 
tinually becoming more complex, because, as 
old countries have become overpopulated, 
the people have migrated into new regions, 
until now the larger part of the land useful 
to civilized man is occupied. (See Fig. 169.) 

Thus, while the natural features of the 
world influence man in determining what 
shall be his industries and form of life, and 
outline the area in which he can live, man 
in turn changes the natural features of the 
world as much as he can to suit his own 
desires and convenience, and to increase the 
area in which he can earn a living. 





PART II 

COMPARATIVE GEOGRAPHY OF THE 

CONTINENTS 

NORTH AMERICA 


XXUl, THE CONTINENT ^5 A 
WHOLE 

Size and Position. North America is third 
in size of all the continents, has more than 
twice the area of Europe, and contains about 
one-fifteenth of the population of the world. 
(See Fig. 28.) In lati- 
tude it extends over 62 
degrees, ornearly 4,000 
miles, north and -south. 

Its width is greatest 
in the far north, where 
it covers more than 1 68 
degrees of longitude. 

(See Figs. i7oandi83.) 

In the higher lati- 
tudes North America 
lies close to the Old 
World, approaching it 
most closely on the 
northwest where Ber- 
ing Strait separates 
the land masses of Asia 
and North America by 
only thirty-six miles. 

In the middle and southern latitudes, where 
the population is most dense and industrial 
life best developed, the distance between the 
Old and the New World is much greater. 

North America includes the great countries 
of Canada, the United States, and Mexico, the 
several small nations of Central America, 
the many islands of the Caribbean Sea, gen- 
erally known as the West Indies, and the 
large Danish island of Greenland, 


Coast Line. The coast line of North Amer- 
ica is very long, and is greater in proportion 
to the land area tlian in any other continent 
except Europe. The most important large 
indentations are the Gidf of Mexico on the 
south atjid Hudson Bay on the north. The 
Gulf of Mexico, from its position in the 
warmer portion of the 
continent, is extremely 
important commer- 
cially, while Hudson 
Bay is surrounded by 
unproductive country 
and is icebound for sev- 
eral months each year. 

The Western Coast, 
The northern portion 
of the western coast of 
Nortli America is ex- 
tremely irregular, and 
abounds in fiords and 
sounds. It also 
skirted by a series of 
offshore islands, sim- 
ilar to those bordering 
Norway. 

Southward from Puget Sound the coast is 
unbroken except for the small inlet of San 
Francisco Bay and the Gulf of California. 
Hence the number of good harbors is small. 
These are centered about Puget Sound and 
San Francisco Bay, where navigable rivers 
break through the high wall of the Coast 
Ranges. (See Figs. 1 7 1 and 172.) The natu- 
ral harbor of San F^edro, on the coast of south- 
ern California, has been improved so as to 



Fig. 170. North America. 
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accommodate the commerce of a region which 
is progressing with great rapidity. 

The Eastern and Southern Coasts. The east- 
ern coast of North America north of New York 
City is extremely irreg- 
ular, 9.nd has many 
harbors ranging in size 
from that of New York, 
the most important 
in the country, to fish- 
ing havens just large 
enough to accommo- 
date a few small fishing 
vessels. The harbors 
in this region are close 
together, and coasting 
vessels can easily reach 
shelterin timeof storm. 

South of New York the coast line is extremely 
regular, and is broken only at intervals by the 
occasional indentation of an estuary, like that 
of Delaware Bay or Chesapeake Bay, and by 
many small Jj|eaks in the coast bats which are 
excellent for siAall vessels. „ These two estu- 
aries, together with the 
mouth of the Missis- 
sippi, are the main 
outlets for commerce 
in this region. 

A large part of the 
southern Atlantic shore 
is bordei^fed by a series 
of barrier beaches, sep- 
arated from the main- 
land by lagoons. Some 
of these beaches ex- 
tend out into the ocean 
as long capes, as Cape 
Hatter as, or as sub- 
merged spits which are dangerous to ocean 
commerce. 

Bordering the east^ shore there is a broad, 
continental shelf, extending off New York, 
for instance, more than one hundred and 
fifty miles. (SeeT'ig. 173.) The shallowest 


water of this shelf is in th^ vicinity of New- 
foundland. This area is known as shoals or 
banks, and abounds in valuable fishes. It 
forms the chief center of the fishing industry 
of Canada and the 
United States. 

Surface. The sur- 
face of North America 
consists of two exten- 
sive highlands, extend- 
ing in a general north- 
south direction, and 
two broad lowlands. 
(See Fig. 173.) Bor- 
dering the western 
coast from the Aleu- 
tian Islands to Panama 
is the great Cordillcran 
or Western Highland. Lower and less rugged 
than the Cordillcran Highland is the Appala- 
chian Highland, which runs nearly parallel 
with the Atlantic coast from New Brunswick 
to Alabama. Between the Appalachian High- 
land and the Atlantic Ocean is the low-lying 
Atlantic Coastal Plain, 
which begins at New 
York City and extends 
southward into north- 
ern Mexico. ’ Between 
the two'highlands, and 
extending from the 
Arctic Ocean to north* 
em Mexico, is the Great 
Central Plain, a vast 
tract of land, low in 
the east and rising in 
the west to meet the 
foothills of the Cordil- 
leran Highland. 

The fact that the highlands of North Amer- 
ica extend in a general north-south direction 
is of great importance in determining the cli- 
mate of the continent. The westerly winds 
from the Pacific Ocean are deprived of much 
of their moisture by the lofty Cordilleran 




Fig. 172. The rnfif^cd coast of Oregon, showing islands 
left by the wearing away of the weaker rocks . 
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Highland, while a large area of the western 
Mississippi Basin and the Plateau States lying 
to the leeward of the great mountain wall to 
the west has a scanty rainfall. In the conti- 
nent of Europe the highlands extend, approxi- 
mately, in an east-west direction, and hence 
the westerly winds, blowing from the Atlantic 
Ocean, can carry their moisture far into the 
interior of the continent. This difference 
illustrates clearly the relation between moun- 
tains, winds, and rainfall. 

The Cordilleran Highland. The Cordffleran 
, Highland begins in Alaska and extends 
southward into Mexico. In the north it is 
narrow and forms no serious barrier to travel 
between the coast and the interior of Alaska. 
The highland grows broader to the south in 
Canada and the United States, reaching its 
greatest breadth between Colorado and 
northern California. Hence in this region it 
is an important barrier to trade and travel, 
not only because of its height and breadth, 
but also because it deprives the westerly 
winds of their moisture and leaves the plains 
to the east dry and parched. 

The Cordilleran Highland is made up of 
many different mountain ranges: the Rocky 
Mountains in the east, the Sierra Nevada 
and the Cascade Mountains in the west, and 
in the extreme west along the Pacific Ocjean, 
the Coast Ranges. These moimtain ranges 
inclose within their borders in the United 


States two great plateaus — the Columbia 
PlatetLU and the Colorado Plateau — and an 
extensive area of interior drainage commonly 
known as the Great Basin. 

The Rocky Mountains. The Rocky Moun- 
tains in the United States consist of many 
different ranges, separated from one another 
by higli. level mountain valleys. They rise 
abruptly from the eastern plains and are 
broken by few water gaps or river valleys, so 
that the carriage roads and railroads cross- 
ing them are few in number. Some of the 
railroads whieh have been built to connect 
the eastern and western sections of the con- 
tinent have been constructed at the expendi- 
ture of enormous sums of money. 

The highest altitudes of the Rocky Moun- 
tains in the United States are in Colorado 
and New Mexico, where there are many jieaks 
exceeding 14,000 feet in altitude. 

The northern extension of the Rocky Moun- 
tains in Alaska and Canada includes Mount 
McKinley, the highest peak in North Amer- 
ica, which has an altitude of more than 20,000 
feet. Nearer the coast arc two other great 
peaks which are nearly as high. Mount Logan 
and M ount St. Elias. 

Plateaus. In the United States the west- 
ern mountains of the Cordilleran Highland 
are separated from the Rocky Mountains by 
the Columbia Plateau and the Colorado Pla- 
teau, which lie along the rii^ers of the same 
names, and by the Great Basin. (See Fig. 
17.3*) Farther north, in Canada, the east and 



vicinity of Yellowstone Park. 
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west mountain ranges come closer together 
and finally merge in one great highland hnass. 

Sierra Nevada and Coast Ranges. The 
western mountains of the Cordilleran High- 
land through- 
out the greater 
portion of their 
extent consist 
of two series of 
nearly parallel 
systems, the 
eastern and 
higher Sierra 
NevadaandCas- 
cade Mountains, 
and the lower 
ranges border- 
ing the Pacific 
Ocean, known 
as the Coast 
Ranges. The 
Sierra Nevada and the Cascade Mountains 
are lofty and majestic and contain many 
glaciers and old volcanic peaks. They are 
deeply cut by numerous river canyons which 
are famous for their beauty, and taken 
together form one of the grandest scenic 
regions of the world. Mount Whitney, in the 
southern Sierra Ne- 
vada, rises to an alti- 
tude of nearly 15,000 
feet and is the highest 
peak in the United 
States. The Coast 
Ranges face the Pa- 
cific in an almost un- 
broken wall, so that 
they give but little 
opportunity for settle- 
ment near the coast. 

Highlands of Mexico and Central America. 
In Mexico the Cordilleran Highland consists of 
a series of high mountain ranges close to the 
eastern and western coasts, and of the high 
Mexican Plateau lying between these ranges. 


The western ranges, of which the Sierra 
Madre is the most important, contain many 
slightly active volcanic peaks. In Central 
America the mountains run more nearly 

northwest and 
southeast, but 
still form an al- 
rnost conKinu- 
ous mountain 
wall close to 
the coast.- The 
highlands bor- 
der the western 
coast so closely 
thatthroughout 
the larger part 
of Mexico and 
Central America 
there is little 
opportunity for 
settlement near 
the Pacific. Hence the population is sparse. 

The Appalachian Highland. The Appala- 
chian Highland extends from the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence to Alabama. It consists of the 
Cumberland and Allegheny Plateaus in the 
west, and the Appalachian Mountains in the 
east, with the Croat Valley, a long, narrow 
depression containing 
portions of several riv- 
ers, lying between. 

Compared with the 
Cordilleran Highland 
this eastern highland 
is only a gentle rise of 
land, for it is not more 
than 200 miles wide, 
and the greatest alti- 
tude is only a little 
over 6,000 feet. The 
highest peaks are found in New Hampshire 
and North Carolina. 

This highland is an extremely important 
feature of the surface of the United States 
because it lies to the east of the great interior 



Fig. 176. A narrow valley in the White Mountains. 



Fig. 177, The White Mountains of New Hampshire. 
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plains with their vast commercial products, 
and separates these regions from the most 
important seaports of the country. We will 
therefore stuoppits features more in detail 
when we come to take up the several groups of 
states of the Union. 



valleys, but these are far apart; as a result 
the surface in many regions has been but 
little modified by the rivers, and throughout 
large areas' the plain extends to the horizon 
in broad, rolling swells, with hardly a break. 

Owing to its gen- 


Fig. 178. 


A wheat field in Manitoba. Notice how level the 
Great Central Plain is in this region 


Atlantic Coastal 
Plain. The Coastal 
Plain which borders 
the Atlantic Ocean 
and the Gulf of Mex- 
ico is extremely flat 
and nowhere rises 

much over four hundred feet above the sea. 

It is well watered by the many streams flow- 
ing down from the Appalachian Highland, 
which lies to the west, and contains large 
areas of valuable soil, which are well adapted 
to agriculture. The colonies of England 
planted in this region soon became prosper- 
ous and rich, and tlie coastal plain was the 
agricultural center of the country until the 
occupation of tlie Great Central Plain made 
the Mississippi Basin the most important 
agricultural arSk in America. (See Fig. 253.) 

The Great Central Plain. The Great Cen- 
tral Plain, lying between the Appalachian 
and the Cordilleran highlands, extends from 
the Arctic Ocean to the Gulf of Mexico. It is 
lowest along the great 
Mississippi River and 
the Mackenzie River 
in Canada.® In the 
portion east of the 
Mississippi River the 
slopes are gentle and 
the altitudes low. The Fio. 179. A field of parley in Manitoba. 

streams here are only slightly sunk beneath 
the level of the country and hence the relief 
is nowhere great. 

West of the Mis.sissippi River the plain rises 
gradually in altitude, reaching a height of 
about 5,000 feet where the mountains actu- 
ally begin. Throughout the western portion 
of the plain the rivers have cut several deep 



tie slopes and to the 
magnificent system 
of great rivers which 
flow through it, the 
Great Central Plain 
is an extremely im- 
portant part of'Can- 
ada and the United States, and is devoted 
largely to agriculture or grazing. 

Glaciation. The surface features of north- 
ern and eastern Canada and the northeasterrt 
United States have been greatly modified 
by glaciation. (See Fig. 180.) A great glacier, 
originating somewhere in northern Canada, 
moved gradually out in all directions until 
it occupied this whole area, except a small 
region in Wisconsin. This siteet of ice was so 
deep that it covered the top of Mount Wash- 
ington, the highest peak in the glaciated area 
of the United States. When the whole region 
was covered by ice it must have appeared 
much as the interior of Greenland does now, 
that is, as a broad snow and ice plain, 
unbroken by any 
points of land. 

Throughout the 
glaciated area the soils 
were removed from 
the hilltops and 
dumped irregularly in 
the valleys ; the rocks 
were scratched and grooved often to a 
depth of several inches, the scratches show- 
ing the direction from which the ice came. 
The great terminal mefaine, already men- 
tioned (see page 63), marks the southern 
limit of this ice sheet. 

In the glaciated area nearly every stream 
is broken by rapids or waterfalls, due to 
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the work of the ice. The whole country is 
also studded with cowntless lakes formed in 
the undrained depreifeions in the materials 
deposited by the ice. The formation of the 
Great Lakes was dlie in part to the action of 
the glaciers. 

Drainage and Divides. The Mississippi 
River, together with its tributary, the Mis- 
souri, is the longest river in the world, and 
drains by far the larger part of the Great 
Central Plain of the United States. (See 
Fig. 173.) The larger rivers of this plain 
are all navigable for long distances; the 
Mississippi to St. Paul, and the Missouri to 
Fort Benton. The Mississippi System con- 
tains over 9,000 miles of navigable rivers, 
and hence furnishes a valuable route for 


water commerce. A low divide, sometimes 
called the Height of Land, separates the basin 
of the Mississippi from the north-flowing 
streams which drain either into the Arctic- 
Ocean or Hudson Bay. (See Fi^ 173.) 

The Rocky Mountains are in alPneral way 
the divide between the streams flowing to 
the Atlantic or the Arctic and those flowing 
to the Pacific. In the southwestern United 
♦States, however, the Continental Divide is 
west of the Rocky Mountains. In some places 
it is so inconspicuous that it is hard to tell 
when one passes from the basin of an east- 
flowing to that of a west-flowing stream. 

Nearly all the streams flowing into the 
Pacific Ocean originate on the western slopes 
of the coast mountains, and are therefore 
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short and rapid. Only five large rivers rise 
east of these mountains and drain into the 
Pacific. These are the Yukon, the Fraser, the 
Columbia, the . Sacramento-San Joaquin, and 
the Colorado, which flows into the Gulf of 
California between the 
southern continuation 
of the Coast Range 
and the great Cordil- 
leras of Mexico. Thus 
the waterways to the 
Pacific are few as com- 
pared with those to 
the Atlantic, and in 
consequence the ports 
are not the natural 
outlets for the products 
of the rich agricul- 
tural and manufactur- 
ing areas of the States of the Pacific Coast. 

In the northern portion of the Appa- 
lachians the divide between the rivers flow- 
ing into the Atlantic and the Mississippi is 
west of the highest mountains, so that several 
streams like the Hudson, the Delaware, the 
Susquehanna, and the 
James flow through the 
Appalachian Moun- 
tains in water gaps. 

(See Fig. 182.) Each 
of these river valleys 
thus forms a natural 
highway across the 
mountains, and is of 
great importance in 
present-day commerce, 
as it was in early ex- 
ploration. In the 
souther* Appalachians 
the divide is along the eastern ridge of the 
mountains. The rivers flowing to the east 
from this divide are therefore shorter than 
some of the northern rivers already men- 
tioned. 

The basin of the Great Lakes and the St. 


Lawrence River is separated on the north 
from the Arctic and Hudson Bay drainage 
by the low Height of Land already mentioned. 
The St. Lawrence River is interrupted by 
many rapids, around which canals have been 
built, so that in sum- 
mer it* is possible for 
ocean-going vessels to 
reach the upper end of 
Lake Superior or half- 
way across the conti- 
nent. Thus, the St. 
Lawrence River and 
the Great Lakes to- 
gether form the only 
natural water route 
into the interior of the 
country from the east, 
as the Mississippi does 
from the south. (See Fig. 184.) 

The divide between the Great Lakes Basin 
and the Mississippi Basin is in places very 
low. In fact, the divide between the Chicago 
River, flowing into Lake Michigan, and the’ 
Des Plaines River, flowing into the Missis- 
sippi, is only about fif- 
teen feet above the 
level of the lake. The 
low and short divides 
between adjoining 
streams were of great 
importance during the 
exploration of the in- 
terior of the conti- 
nents, because they 
offered the easiest 
portages. In many 
cases towns were de- 
veloped at these carry- 
ing places, especially in the Eastern and 
Northern States of the Mississippi Basin. 
Later these natural higiiways became the 
routes of canals and railroads. 

Climate. ,North of the Tropic of Cancer 
North America lies in the region of westerly 



Fig. 18 1. Crater Lake, high up in the Cascade Moun- 
tains. It lies in a great depression in the top of 
an ancient volcano. (See page 40.) 





Pig. 182. 7 he Water Gap of the Delaware River. 
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winds during the winter, while in the summer 
the Heat Equator extends as far notth as 
Arizona. (See Figs. 82 and 84.) The larger 
part of the continent, therefore, lies in the 
region where the climatic differences between 
stunmer and winter are great. Owing to 
its size and position, North America has the 
most strongly marked continental climate in 
the world except Eurasia. 

The Western Coast. The most uniform con- 
ditions of temperature and moisture are found 
along the western coast, where the winds blow- 
ing in from the Pacific bring the warmth and 
moisture acquired from the ocean. (See Fig. 
97.) On the mountain slopes bordering the 
coast north of central California the annual 
rainfall is very heavy, in some places more 
than a hundred inches. (See Fig. 97.) In 
summer when the westerly wind system has 
moved north but little rain falls in this region 
even on the high mountain peaks, but in 
winter the mountains receive abundant rain- 
fall as far south as southern California. The 
westerly slopes of the mountains in the rainy 
region, being well watered, are covered with 
magnificent forests. (See Fig. 119.) The 
eastern slopes and the interior valleys are 
drier and more barren. 

The Great Central Plain. The great inte- 
rior plain of North America is extremely ccJd 
in winter and hot in summer. The autblow- 
ing winds of winter are so dr)"- that this 
region receives but little moisture at that 
season, except in the southern Mississippi 
Valley. In the summer growing season, how- 
ever, when the winds blow inland, it is fairly 
well watered. The heaviest rainfall is in the 
eastern and southern portions. The warmest 
portion of the plains region in summer is 
along the lower Missouri River, and the 
center of the extreme continental cold in 
winter is in Canada, in Alberta. (See Figs. 
82 and 84.) 

The Eastern Coast. The eastern coast of 
North America has the most rapid changes in 


weather of any portion of the continent. In 
winter when a storm center is occupying the 
interior, the northeast winds, passing over 
the cold Arctic Current, usually bring snow, 
while the southeasterly winds, coming from 
over the warmer North Atlantic Drift, bring 
rain. Inasmuch as the stbrms usually move 
from the southwest to the northeast, they 
follow a path nearly parallel to the Appala- 
chian Mountains, and thus the rainfall is 
evenly distributed and one side of the high- 
land is not dry and the other wet, as is the 
case in the Cordilleran Highland. The cold 
northwesterly winds of winter after the pas- 
sage of a storm often cause extremely low 
temperatures, so that once in every seven or 
eight years killing frosts may extend even 
into southem Florida. 

The Gulf ('oast. Along the Gulf Coast, 
especially west of the Mississippi River, there 
are well-marked monsoon winds with the 
change of .season from winter to summer. 
The summer winds blowing in toward the 
Mississippi Valley come from the warm waters 
of the Gulf of Mexico and carry an abundance 
of moisture, a large part of which falls as 
heavy rain near the coast. (See Fig. 97.) 
As a result the region about New Orleans has 
the heaviest rainfall found in the United 
States, with the exception of that in Wash- 
ington and Oregon. (See Fig. 97.) 

The western part of Texas, which is out 
of the range of the Gulf winds, is very dry. 

In Mexico and Central America, where the 
prevailing climate is that of the trade-wind 
region, the east coast is wet and the west 
coast dry, although in no case a desert. As 
the winds rise in passing over the eastern 
slopes they lose the larger part of their mois- 
ture, so that the high plateaus in northern 
Mexico are exceedingly ary. 

Vegetation. Northerii North America, 
including the island region of Arctic America 
as far south as the coast of Hudson Bay, 
and the coast of Labrador, is covered by 
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perpetual ice or by the grassy tundra. (See 
Fig. 1 19.) This vast area is luioccupied 
except by a few Eskimos along the coast, or 
by wandering Indians who hunt here in the 
summer months. 

South of this area is the broad region of 
coniferous trees, which includes northern New 
England and the region about the Great 
Lakes. (See Fig. 119.) Hemlock, spruce, 
fir, cedar, and white pine, all valuable as 
lumber or for paper pulp, are the principal 
coniferous trees. Coniferous trees also cover 
the mountain tops 
and western slopes 
of the Cordilleran 
Highland where 
the climatic con- 
ditions, because of 
the altitude, are 
similar to those 
found in the higher 
latitudes. (See Fig. 

185.) 

The region east 
of the Mississippi 
River is a forest 
and grassland ,with 
the uncultivated 
areas occupied by 
either coniferous or deciduous trees. The 
southeastern coast from Norfolk to New 
Orleans contains many palms and other sub- 
tropical trees, including the long-leaf or hard 
pine, which furnishes valuable lumber. 

This forest and grassland area gradually 
merges on the west into the open, grassy 
prairies or steppes of the Mississippi Valley. 
Between the looth meridian and the foot- 
, hills of the Rocky Mountains the steppes are 
more arid and trees are practically absent 
except along the water courses. Within this 
arid steppe region there are small desert 
areas, but the largest deserts of the United 
States lie between the Rocky Mountains and 
the Sierra Nevada. Here the rainfall "is 


slight, as the winds have been robbed of their 
moisture in crossing the mountains lying to 
the west. This arid steppe region includes 
the plateau of Mexico. Central America is 
everywhere occupied by dense, subtropical 
forests or by savannas. These subtropical 
forests include many valuable timber trees, 
like rosewood and mahogany; also banana 
trees, rubber trees, and others that yield 
valuable commercial products. 

Animals of North America. The charac- 
teristic wild animals of North America have 

already been men- 
tioned. (See page 
74.) Many other 
animals not dis- 
tinctive of North 
America arc found 
in great numbers 
in the wild and un- 
explored regions. 
Great herds of elk 
exist in Canada, 
(see Fig. 137) and 
the grizzly, cinna- 
mon, and black 
bear are common 
in the more rug- 
ged mountains of 
the western highlands of the continent. 

People. Except for the Eskimos of Alaska 
and northeastern North America, the whole 
continent was formerly occupied by Indians. 
These Indians were of many tribes, speaking 
different languages, and ranging in civiliza- 
tion from the true savages to the barbarous 
tribes who practiced agriculture to some ex- 
tent. Now the Indians of North America are 
almost wholly restricted to the western and 
northern portions of the continent and to the 
moimtains of Mexico and Central, America. 
(See page 79 and Fig. 186.) 

The larger portion of North America is 
occupied by descendants from the early 
colonists sent out by the European nations, 
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or by immigrants who have recently come 
from Europe. The population is most dense 
in the eastern portion of the United States, 
where the colonies established by the Euro- 
pean nations were planted. English is spoken 
generally throughout the continent, although 
in some parts of Canada and Louisiana French 
is the prevailing language, and in Mexico and 
Central America, and for the most part in 
the West Indies, the people speak Spanish. 

Within recent years there has been a great 
migration of people from Euroj)e to America. 
Some of these immigrants have settled in 
the cities, but great numbers have made 
their homes in the 
extensive agricultural 
lands of western United 
States and southern 
Canada. Germans and 
Norwegians arc very 
numerous in the north- 
ern states of the Mis- 
sissippi Basin and the 
Irish and Jews are 
found in the larger 
cities. 

In the southern At- 
lantic and Gulf states, in the West Indies, 
and in Central America where the warm 
climate makes it difficult to carry on con- 
tinuous labor, there arc great numbers of ne- 
groes, mostly descended from slaves brought 
from Africa to till the plantations. The early 
Spaniards who came to Mexico and Central 
America married with the Indians, and their 
descendants, known as Mexicans, are now 
the most powerful people in these regions. 

Questions and Exercises 

(i) Draw an outline map of North America. 
On it write the names of the great countries and 
draw their boundaries. (2) Write the names 
of the sun^punding waters and chief islands and 
groups of islands. (3) What is the scale of the 
political map of North America? (4) Using this 
scale, find distance between New York and San 
Francisco; between Montreal and Vancouver. 


(5) Trace the continental shelf. Where is 
it broadest? (6) What name is given to the 
broad shelf ofi Newfoundland? (7) For what 
industry are these waters noted? (8) Where 
arc similar shores in Europe? 

(9) Draw the chief rivers of North America. 
(10) What advantages result to this con- 
tinent from having a great river system in its 
central portion? (11) Draw one transcon- 
tinental route. Compare the length of this route 
with that of the Trans-Siberian Railroad. (12) 
Compare the difficulties of building these routes. 

(13) Why was the Central Plain not settled 
until after the Atlantic Coastal Plain? (14) 
Why did not the early ex]^lorers enter the 
Central Plain by way of the Mississippi? (15) 
Mention a continent which has no such path- 
way into the interior. (16) Calculate the differ- 
ence in length between 
the route from Liverpool 
to Montreal, and from 
Liverpool to New York. 

(17) Which is shorter? 

(18) What disadvan- 
tages has the northern 
route ? 

(ig) Which coast of 
North America has the 
greatest range of tem- 
perature? The least 
range? (20) Compare 
the annual range of 
Winnipeg and Sitka; 
Winnipeg and Quebec. 
(21) Which sections 
have an even climate? Why? *{22) What sec- 
tions have a continental climate? Why? (23) 
What is the annual range of temperature 
in your home locality? (24) Have you an 
oceamc or continental climate? (25) Account 
for the heavy rainfall of the west slope of the 
Cascade Mountains. (26) Why does the Co- 
lumbia Plateau get so little? (27) Why does 
Winnipeg have less rain than New Orleans? 
(28) What ‘winds bring rain to the Atlantic 
Coastal Plain? To Quebec? To Vancouver? 
( 2g) What winds bring rain to your home? (30) 
Why are the plateaus of Mexico dry? 

(31) What is the average rainfall of the 
tundra region? The steppes? The region of 
coniferous trees? Deciduous trees? The sub- 
tropical areas? (32) Mnke a list of these 
regions; opposite each write its rainfall and 
characteristic vegetation. (33) In which vege- 
tation region do you live? (34) How great is 
the rainfall at your home? (35) Write a 
description of your most common tree or plant 
and illustrate by a drawing. 



Fig. 186. Alaskan Indians and their home. 
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XXIV. THE UNITED STATES 
AS A WHOLE 

Size and Extent. The United States, not 
including Alaska and the many dependencies, 
has an area of 3,026,789 square miles; that 
is, it is a little larger than the continent 
of Australia. Including Alaska, the Philip- 
pines, Hawaii, Porto Rico, and a few scat- 
tered islands in the Pacific Ocean, the area 
is 3,743,344 square miles, or nearly equal 
to that of all Europe. The United States 


extends from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
and from the Great Lakes to the Gulf of 
Mexico. It therefore includes parts of all 
the great physical divisions of North America 
and has an extremely varied climate. 

The crops that are raised in the different 
regions, the occupations that the people fol- 
low, and the distribution of the population 
depend very closely on the surface features 
and on the g^mate. Consequently we need 
to know something about the surface and 
the climate of the different sections of the 
country before we study the detailed geo- 
graphic conditions in the several groups of 
states. 


CLIMATE 

The Climatic Regions. There are three 
great climatic regions in the United States: 
the East Coastal and Gtdf, the Interior, and 
the West Coastal. Three similar divisions are 
found in Canada, but the climatic features 
there differ somewhat from those in our own 
country, which is situated farther south, and 
therefore is, in general, warmer than Canada. 

The East Coastal and Gulf Region. This 
region includes all the area cast of the Missis- 
sippi River. It is characterized by cool win- 
ters in the south except 
'near the Gulf, cold win- 
ters in the north, warm 
summers, and abundant 
rain through the year. 

In winter, storms and 
clear weather follow 
one another across the 
continent in rapid suc- 
cession and bring sud- 
den and severe changes 
of weather to the east- 
ern states. (Sec Fig. 
187.) .X change of tem- 
perature of fifty degrees 
or more may occur in 
twenty-four hours. As 
a result the ground is 
sometimes so thawed in winter that vege- 
tation may start, only to be frozen again in a 
few days. It is for this reason that the fruit 
along the Atlantic coast is frequently dam- 
aged so that the crops are small. The inblow- 
ing stormwinds carry moisture from the ocean 
which falls largely as snow in the northern 
portion and as rain in the southern. 

In summer, along the whole Atlantic and 
Gulf coast, the prevailing winds blow from 
the ocean ; they therefore carry moisture to 
the continent, so that nearly all the region 
east of the looth meridian receives more 
rainfall at this season than during the win- 
ter mcAths. This is an important fact in 
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Fig. 187. Storm tracks of th» United States^ shoxvin^ the direction in which the 
areas of low pressure move across the country. 
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determining the success of agriculture, because 
summer is the growing season for crops. 

During the summer months the rainfall 
is particularly heavy ahng the southern 
• Atlantic and Gulf coast. In parts of this 
1^ region rain falls almost daily, and the 
I climate is very similar to that of llic wet 
I season in Mexico. Along the northeastern 
i coast tne rain is evenly distributed through 
the year so that there is little difference 
between the winter and summer rainfall. 

The summer temperatures throughout the 
eastern vSiates are high, 
temperatures of over a 
hundred degrees fre- 
quently being reached 
in the heat of the day 
in many places during 
July and August. Ow- 
ing to the relatively high 
temperatures of the sum- 
mer and to the abun- 
dant moisture, both of 
which arc favorable to 
the growth of agricul- 
tural products, the east- 
ern portion of the coun- 
try is the most densely 
populated and is a 
most important agri- 
cultural area, particu- 
larly for the raising of cereals, cotton, and ric'e. 

The Interior Region. The great interior 
region lying between the Mississippi River 
and the Cordilleran Highland has a wide 
range of temperature from season to season, 
but the changes are not generally so sudden 
as they are along the eastern coast. In Jan- 
uary the average temperature of St. Louis 
is the same as that of New York, i, e., 30® 
Fahrenheit (see Fig. 82) ; but in the sum- 
mer the temperature of St. Louis is more 
than ten degrees higher on the average than 
that of New York. The average summer 
temperatures of the middle Atl^tic ^-^ast 


here extend as far north as southern Canada. 
(See Fig. 84.) 

The winters are cold and dry, with strong 
winds blowing out from the cold regions of 
Canada. These cold north winds, or northers, 
arc unimpeded by m.ountain ranges. In 
the spring months they often sweep sud- 
denly S(^ulhvvard, carrying unseasonable tem- 
peratures even into soutliem Texas, and 
doing great damage to vegetation. 

Tlie summers are fairly dry, with clear 
skies, thereby favoring the growth of cereals 


like wheat and com, which require a rather 
high temperature with abundance of sun- 
shine. To the westward the climate grows 
drier, so that west of about the looth 
meridian agriculture is, as a rule, unsuccess- 
ful without irrigation. (See Fig. 190.) 

Tlic dryness of this region is due to two 
causes: to its distance from the ocean, so that 
it receives little moisture from the east and 
south winds; and also to^^he great Cordil- 
leran Highland, which shuts it off from receiv- 
ing much moisture from the Pacific. The 
great plains are therefore mostly a steppe 
area, in which grazing is the leading industry. 
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Fid. 188. A map showing, the annual distribution of rainfall in the United States. 
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The West Coastal Region. The climate of 
the west coast of the United States, including 
the western slopes of the Cordilleran High- 
land, is unusually even. At low altitudes 
there is but little change of temperature 
from month to month. The average winter 
temperature of San Francisco is as high as 
that of Charleston, South Carolina (sec Fig. 

82), and the coastal portion even soutli of 
San Francisco has a summer temperature 
like that of Ontario, New York, and New 
England. (See Pig. 84.) 


is therefore a desert or a 
steppe in which the pop- 
ulation is sparse and ; 
scattered . Where irriga-.J ' 
tion is practiced towns 4 
and cities have grown 
up, but in Arizona, por- 
tions of New Mexico, 
southern Nevada, and 
eastern California ex- 
treme desert conditions 
prevail. The Mohave 
Desert, in southern Cali- 
fornia, is the driest re- 
gion in the United States. 
(See Fig. 1 19.) 

Questions and Exercises ■ 

Fio. 190. Irrigated and irrigable lands in the United States. (i) On an outline map 

of the world color in blue 



day after day, and the temperature rarely 
approaches the freezing point. As a result 
this region has become a favorite resort for 
people who cannot stand the rigor of the 
eastern winter. 

The interior valleys and the plateaus lying f 
between the bordering walls of thas Rockies 
on the one side and the Sierra Nevada and' 
Cascade moimtains on the other are ex-, 
tremcly dry. In fact, in certain parts of this , 
region the rainfall is less than five inches a: 
year. (See Fig. 188.) Most of this great area 


Most of the rain throughout this region falls 
in winter, when the westerly wind area 
extends farthest south. In this season the 
rainfall of Washington, Oregon, and northern 
California is extremely heavy. ( See Fig. 1 88.) 
The higher altitudes of this section have 
abundant moisture, and hence are clothed 
with heavy forests. But in summer even the 
mountain slopes are dry. Owing to the lack 
of summer rainfall, agriculture cannot be 
carried on in the larger part of this region 
except by means of irrigation. 

The wdnter climate of southern California 
is delightful. Warm, fair weather prevails 


the United States and its possessions. Write or 
print the names neatly. (2) On an outline 
map of the United States indicate its climatic 
regions; locate your home. (3) Locate on the 
map Boston, Charleston, Washington, New 
Orleans, St. Louis, St. Paul, Buffalo, Kansas 
City, Carson City, San Francisco, San Diego, 
Seattle. (4) Using two colors, draw arrows 
for the January and July winds of these towns. 
(5) Write their January and July temperatures 
and their average yearly rainfall. (6) Com- 
pare the climate of Boston and St. Paul, and of 
Washington and St. Louis, and account for the 
difference. (7) Write a similar comparison 
between the climate of San Francisco and Kan- 
sas City, or of San Francisco and Washington. 

(8) Why has Omaha less rain than Mem- 
phis? San Francisco than Seattle? (9) Why is 
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the rainfall of Vicksburg so heavy? (10) What 
portions of the United States are thinly peopled 
because of the aridity of the region? (ii) 
Study the passage of a storm across the In- 
terior and East Coastal divisions and account 
for the frequent winter thaws that occur -"here. 
(12) Account for a cold wave. (13) How 
would the presence of an east-west mountain 
range ac;ross these sections change the climate 
of the southern and southeastern states? (14) 
Compare the distribution of rainfall and popula- 
tion in the United States. (15) What similarity 
exists? (16) What influence has amount 
and distribution of rain had upon the density 
of population? (17) On the map used in Exer- 
cise 2 draw the one hun- 
dredth meridian. What 
is the chief industry to the 
east of this line? Why? 

(18) Locate the steppe- 
area. (19) Locate two 
towns in this area. (20) 

Name and locate all the 
regions in ' the United 
States where the presence 
of a mountain barrier 
makes a difference in the 
rainfall of the two slopes. 

(21) Which climatic 
division has an oceanic 
climate? (22) What are the 
characteristics of such a 
climate? (23) Why does 
the western coast have so 
cool a summer? (24) 

Draw a cross section of the 
windward and leeward 
slopes of the Sierra Ne- 
vada and show by colors 
the difference in the rainfall of these slopes; 
indicate also differences in vegetation. (25) Tell 
about the winter climate of southern California. 
(26) Locate the Mohave Desert and give rea- 
sons for aridity. (27) Which transcontinental 
routes pass through large desert areas? 

(28) Write a composition about the climate 
of your home; tell how it affects your life. 

XXV. THE UNITED STATES AS 
A WHOLE; PHYSICAL 
DIVISIONS 

The United States contains several well- 
marked physical divisions, which vary greatly 
in their characteristics, and must be con- 
sidered separately. 


THE ATLAirriC AND GULF COASTAL PLAIN 
Position. The Atlantic and Gulf Coastal 
Plain is a broad, flat, low-lying plain begin- 
ning at New York and extending southward 
throughout the Atlantic Coastal and the Gulf 
states. It includes the whole of Florida and 
Louisiana, the larger portion of Mississippi, 
and the alluvial plain of the Mississippi River 
south of the Ohio River. The Coastal Plain 
extends off shore in the great continental 


plain are weak and unconsolidated. The soil 
is everywhere deep and is generally* fertile, 
but its fertility depends upon the character of 
the underlying rock from which it has been 
formed. In some of the states, as in North 
and South Carolma, broad strips of barren 
soils occur. These areas are covered with 
forests, while the other soils are for the most 
part devoted to agriculture. The coastal por- 
tion pf this area, in the Southern States of 
the Atlantic Coast, is made up of marshes 
which are devoted to the cultivation of rice. 

Surface and Drainage; Coast Line. The 
valleys are generally narrow, steep-sided, 
and shallow, because the plain rises 90 little 


shelf. (See Fig. 173.) 

Soil. The rocks forming the surface of the 



Fig. 1 91. Physical divisions of the United States, 
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above the level of the sea that the rivers 
cannot cut into it deeply. Nearly all the 
larger streams are navigable for some dis- 
tance, so that the products of the surround- 
ing areas can be readily shipped. The most 
important water routes are the great Missis- 
sippi and the drowned valleys forming the 
Chesapeake and the Delaware estuaries. 

From New York to South Carolina the 
shore is bordered by a series of barrier 
beaches, which form 
popular summer and 
winter resorts. These 
beaches are broken by 
few inlets, and conse- 
quently the harbors 
are far apart. The 
coast line of the south- 
ern states is also ex- 
tremely regular and 
therefore has few good 
harbors. 

Transportation; Cli- 
mate. Owing to the 
gentle slopes and the 
extensive level uplands 
lying between the nar- 
row river valleys, rail- 
roads can be built with 
ease in every direction. 

The network of rail- 
ways that has grown 
up, together with the navigable rivers, makes 
it easy to ship the products of this area to 
market. The climate, as we have already 
seen, is moist and warm. Therefore agri- 
culture flourishes throughout this region. 
The earliest colony in the United States was 
founded in the coastal plain of Virginia. 

The Alluvial Plain. The Alluvial Plain of 
the Mississippi is an extensive area of rich, 
black alluvial soil bordering the Mississippi 
below the Ohio. (See Fig. 47.) The river 
throughout its lower course runs in a channel 
above the surrounding country, and is kept in 


bounds by levees. Every few years, however, 
the great river breaks through its bounding 
levees in the late spring and floods enormous 
areas, causing great damage to life and prop-, 
erty. The soil and the climate of the south- 
ern portion of this alluvial plain of the 
Mississippi River are particularly favorable 
to the production of sugar cane and cotton, 
so that this part of the country is extremely 
important agriculturally. 

THE PIEDMONT BELT 

Surface. From New 
York to central Ala- 
bama the Coastal Plain : 
is bordered on the west 
by a rolling region un- 
derlaid by strong rocks 
like those which form 
the Appalachian Moun- 
tains. The surface is 
varied, in places rug- 
ged. The rivers nm 
in young or in mature 
valleys, in which the 
slopes are often steep, 
so that water power is 
abundant. (See Figs. 
191 and 193.) 

TheFallLine. Where 
the streams pass from 
the stronger rocks of 
the Piedmont Belt to 
the more gentle slopes formed in the weaker 
rocks of the Coastal Plain a series of rapids 
or falls occurs. This boundary line is com- 
monly spoken of as the Fall Line. As the 
Fall Line marks in general the head of 
navigation on the rivers, and as it furnishes 
splendid water power, it provides town sites 
with great natural advantages. 

The products of the agricultural areas of the 
Piedmont Belt and Coastal Plain can readily 
be transported to the Fall Line towns for 
manxifacturing or for shipment. Thus in many 
cases conditions favorable to agriculture. 



Fig. 103. The falls at Paterson, New Jersey, which 
furnish power for the extensive silk mills. 
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manufacturing, and commerce are found near 
the same spot. Hence the most favorably sit- 
uated Fall Line towns rapidly became large 
cities, among which may be mentioned Tren- 
ton, N. J., Philadelphia, Pa., Baltimore, Md., 
Washington, D. C., Richmond and Petersburg, 
Va., Raleigh, N. C., Columbia, S. C., Augusta 
and Macon, Ga., and Montgomery, Ala. 

Agriculture ; Transportation. Owing to the 
altitude, the climate of " he Piedmont Belt is 
a little colder than that of the Coastal Plain, 
but is everywhere sufficiently warm and moist 
for agriculture. This occupation tlierefore 
prevails throughout the area. The higher 
slopes are covered with forests, and the rocks 
contain some mineral wealth. 

The slopes arc not so steep but that rail- 
roads can be built with case. Two of the 
principal lines connecting the northern ports 
with the agricultural southern states pass 
through the l^iedmont Belt or along the 
western border of the Coastal Plain. 

THE APPALACHIAN HIGHLAND 

The Appalachian Highland, wliich runs 
from the St. Lawrence River to central Ala- 
bama, includes the whole of New England 
and parts of all the other States of the Atlan- 
tic Coast, as well as portions of West Virginia, 
Kentucky, and Tennessee. This great high- 
land area may be divided into three regions, 
the Appalachian Mountains, the Great Valley, 
and the Plateaus, in each of which the phys- 
ical features vary strikingly from those in any 
other portion. (See Fig. 191.) 

The Appalachian Mountains. The eastern 
part of the Appalachian Highland, known as 
the Appalachian Mountains, extends through 
the whole of New England and in a narrow 
belt from the Hudson River to Alabama. The 
highest peaks are in New Hampshire and in 
North Carolina. The Appalachian Mountains 
are made up of strong rocks ; they increase in 
height and width to the southward. The slopes 
are steep and the surface is generally rugged. 


In the north where the rivers cross the 
highland in water gaps, the boundary between 
the States of the Atlantic Coast and of the 
interior was drawn west of the Appalachian 
Mountains. 

Throughout the southern states, that is 
from central Virginia to Alabama, the moun- 
tains arc so rugged and unbroken that they 
offer little opportunity for railroads, and 
thus have always been a barrier to trade and 
travel. The southern mountains form a 
divide between the rivers that flow into the 
Atlantic Ocean and the Gulf of Mexico, and 



Fig. 194. Lookout Mountain, Tennessee. 

are the natural boundary between North 
Carolina and Tennessee. (See Fig. 194.) 


Agriculture is possible only in the lowlands 
and on the more gentle slopes, so that the 
j)()pulation is seattered, and large parts of the 
region are left in forest. Hardwood trees are 
found in the south and coniferous trees par- 
ticularly in the north. The mountain rocks 
contain some valuable minerals, but they are 
not worked to any extent. 

The Great Valley. Just west of the Appa- 
lachian Mountains is a long, narrow depres- 
sion of weak rocks, known as the Great Val- 
ley. This region, extending from the St. 
Lawrence River to Alabama, is bounded by 
thte steep slopes of the Appalachians on the 
east and by the eastern rim of the Allegheny 
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Fio. 196. Scene at a coal mine in West Virf’inia. 

and Cumberland plateaus on the west. The 
Great Valley includes a series of parallel 
ridges rising above its general level. Between 
the ridges are narrow, fertile valleys. In the 
northern portion of the valley the ridges are 
on the west side, while in the south they are 
on the east. Hence in the north the Great 
Valley could be reached by explorers and 
settlers from the east without the necessity 
of trayersing the narrow valleys of the ridges. 
In the south the ridges for a long time seri- 
ously retarded exploration from tlie east. 
The Great Valley contains many rivers which 
flow along it for a distance and then break 
through the eastern highland or western 
plateaus in water gaps, thus making the 
fertile valley accessible to trade and travel, 
especially from the east. 

Lake Champlain and the upper portions of 
the Hudson, Delaware, Susquehanna, Poto- 
mac, James, and Tennessee rivers lie in this 
region. The valleys bordering the headwaters 
of these rivers are famous for their richness. 
This is particularly true of the Lebanon Val- 
ley in Pennsylvania, of the Shenandoah 
Valley in Virginia, and of the Tennessee 
Valley in Tennessee. 

This great depression, extending from the 
St. Lawrence to Alabama, forms a natural 
highway for trade and travel between the 
northeastern and southwestern portions of 
the United States. In it have therefore 
grown up a number of important cities, of 
which Chattanooga and K noxville, Tenn. , are 
good illustrations. 


The Plateaus. The Great Valley is bor- 
dered on the west, from New York to Ala- 
bama, by a great upland composed of the 
Allegheny and Cumberla}td plateaus. (See Fig. 

1 9 1.) In the south the plateau rises to an 
elevation of about 2,000 feet, is but little 
cut by rivers, and faces the Great Valley 
in an almost continuous cliff of nearly a 
thousand feet in height. Hence the region 
is accessible with difficulty, the railroads are 
few, the population is scattered, and the 
country still retains most of its forest cover. 

Deep under the ground are buried exten- 
sive coal deposits, which are available only 
where the surface rock has been removed, 
or where rivers have cut gorges so that the 
coal is exposed on the valley sides. Such is 
the case in Pennsylvania and in West Vir- . 
ginia, where the plateau is cut into by river 
valleys, so that the underlying coal is read- 
ily secured. (See Fig. 196.) Pennsylvania 
and West Virginia arc therefore the great 
coal-producing areas of the eastern states. 
Owing to the existence of coal and of iron in 
Pennsylvania, manufacturing has grown uj) 
in this section of the country just as it has in 
similar places in the British Isles, in France, 
and in Germany. Several large cities like 
Pittsburgh, Pa. (see Fig. 228), Cleveland, Ohio, 
and Wheeling, W. Va., have therefore devel- 
oped in the northern plateau area. 

In certain portions of the region the val- 
leys are so numerous that the surface is very 
rugged, and cross-country traveling difficult. 



197. Rolling glacial hills of central New York, -devoid 
to farming. 
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The slopes are well wooded, and the population 
is scattered except along the river valleys and 
in the mining regions. The northeastern limit 
of this plateau, known as the Catskill Moun- 
tains, faces the Hudson River Valley in a 
-high, cliff-like front. 

Questions and Exercises 

(i) In which physical division of the United 
States do you live? (2) What features men- 
tioned in the description of this section have 
you seen? (3) Make a list of the states wholly 
or partly in this section. (4) Opposite each 
state write the names of the rivers, and opposite 
each river a town on that river. (5) Trace the 
continental shelf. Along 
which states is it broad- 
est? Narrowest? (6) 

Which states have good 
harbors? Name the 
harbors. 

(7) In what states is 
the alluvial plain of the 
Mississippi? (8) How 
wide is this plain in 
j)ortions? (9) Why is it 
so fertile? (10) How do 
you account for the fact 
that the Mississippi runs 
in a channel above ‘the 
surrounding country ? 

(i I ) How do the people 
protect their lives and 
property from this river ? 

(12) Why do people live 
near so dangerous a river? (13) Why are the 
cities in this plain located on the bluffs? Name 
such cities. (14) Have you ever seen alluvial 
soil? Tell about it. 

(15) What rivers cross the Fall Line? (16) 
Locate each of the cities on the Fall Line men- 
tioned in the text and tell what river each is on. 
(17) Why have large towns grown up at these 
points? (18) What does the word Piedmont 
mean? 

(19) Name all the divisions of the Appa- 
lachian Highland and tell in what states each 
division is found. (20) What is the highest 
peak in New Hampshire? In North Carolina? 
(21) What do you know about the Green Moun- 
tains, the Adirondacks, the Blue Ridge? (22) 
Describe a journey from Baltimore to Atlanta. 
What states would you pass through? What 
rivers would you cross? Describe the surface, 
and name the crops you would see in the fields. 
(Consult Figs. 189, 192, 195.) (23) What rail- 

roads cross the mountains in the north? 


XXV L THE UNITED STATES AS 
A WHOLE; PHYSICAL DIVL 
SIGNS {Continued) 

THE GREAT CENTRAL PLAIN 

The Highlands. The central pbrtion of 

the United States, known as the GreiM Cen- 
tral Plain, extending from the Allegheny 
Plateau to the Rocky Mountains, ]s broken 
by few elevations of importance. A consider- 
able highland area, composed of the Ozark 
Plateau (see Fig. 191) and the Ouachita 
Mountains, takes up much of Missouri, 
Kansas, Oklahoma, 
and Arkansas. 

I^ordering Lake Su- 
perior in Michigan and 
Minnesota there is an 
extensiv(^laciated ujv 
land of strong rocks 
like those of the Appa- 
lachians, which con- 
tains very valuable 
iron and copper de- 
posits. The copper 
deposits are found 
deep underground, 
and are extensively 
mined. The iron deposits are near the sur- 
face, and in some places are secured with 
difficulty, owing to the extensive swamp 
areas formed in the glacial lakes. 

The only other elevation of note in the 
Oeat Central Plain is the Black Hills in South 
Dakota and Wyoming. These hills rise as 
rugged, picturesque mountains, sharply con- 
trasted with the level area round about. 
They contain extensive gold and silver de- 
posits. (Sec Fig. 198.) 

The Prairies and Plains. The Great Cen- 
tral Plain is in some places as level as a floor, 
in others rolling. (See Fig. 199 ) 
western portion, where the altitude is greater, 
it is deeply cut by river valleys, so that the 
rolling swells of the plain are best seen from 



Fig. iq8. A great mine at ].ead. South Dakota. 
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the divides. The eastern portion of this 
region, lying in the humid area and com- 
monly known as the prairies, is a great 
natural grassland in which agriculture 
flourishes. In fact the 
prairie^ are the great 
food-producing region 
of the United States. 

The western semi-arid 
section which is de- 
voted primarily to 
grazing, is commonly 
known as the plains. 

Owing to the even surface of the prairies, 
railroads have been built in almost every 
direction, until now the whole region is cov- 
ered with a network of railroad lines. The 
excellent facilities for land transportation 
and the magnificent water routes furnished 
by the Great Lakes and by the Mississippi 
enable the products to be sent to market 
with case. Hence this region has rapidly 
become wealthy and is the seat of many large 
cities noted for their trade and manufactures. 


THE ROCKY MOUN- 
TAINS 

Position; Surface. 

The Rocky Moun- 
tains, as we have 
seen, are the high 
mountain wall bor- 
dering the Great 
Central Plain on the 
west. The surface is 
rugged, the slopes are 
steep and long, and 
the passes are high. 

Yet, though the 
Rocky Mountains do 
not offer many op- 
portunities for travel, they were, during the 
time of the exploration of the West, by no 
means so difficult a barrier as the arid plains 
to the east and the deserts of the west. 


Climate; Industries. The climate is cold 
and moist, with the heaviest rainfall on the 
western slopes. The rocks contain silver and 
other metals in abundance, so that mining 
is the chief industry. 
Grazing is the only 
other occupation of 
importance, though 
lumbering is carried on 
in some regions. 

Population ; Scenery. 
Large cities have grown 
up about the mining 
centers. Elsewhere the population is found 
mostly in the occasional mountain valleys, 
especially in the high, level “parks” of Colo- 
rado and New Mexico. (See Fig. 200.) In 
the less populated regions wild animals, like 
bears and mountain sheep, are numerous, so 
that portions of the area are favorite resorts 
for sportsmen. 

The Yellowstone National Park, famous for 
its hot springs and geysers, lies in the Rocky 
Mountain region . It is very picturesque, and 

is much visited by 
tourists from all 
parts of the world. 

THE COLUMBIA AND 
THE COLORADO 
PLATEAUS 

The Columbia Pla- 
teau. In Washing- 
ton, Oregon, and 
Idaho, bordering the 
Columbia River, is a 
great plateau area 
underlaid by volcanic 
rocks and known as 
the Columbia Pla- 
teau. The Columbia 
and its tributary, the Snake, have cut mag- 
nificent canyons into this region, so that 
the scenery in places is strikingly beau- 
tiful. The climate is everywhere dry, and 



Fig. 199. Reaping wheat in the great level fields of 
Norik Dakota. 



Fi G . 2 00 . Ah igh , level ‘ ‘ park' ' in Colorado. T he valley has been 
partially filled by the detritus from the mountain sides. 
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agriculture is unimportant and very limited, 
except for wheat raising, which is carried 
on extensively in eastern Washington and 
Oregon. 

The Colorado Plateau. The most famous 
and best known plateau area of the wcstcni 
United States is in Colorado, Utah, northern 
Arizona, and northwestern New Mexico. 
This highland, known as the Colorado Pla- 
teau, ranges in altitude from 6,000 to nearly 
10,000 feet. Its upper levels are forest-cov- 
ered. It is occu- 
pied only by scat- 
tered white people 
and nomadic In- 
dians. 

The Grand Can- 
yon. The Grand 
Canyon of the Colo- 
rado, the most 
wonderful river 
valley in the world, 
is noted for its 
scenery, especially 
in Arizona, where 
it is deepest. (See 
Fig. 201.) This 
great river valley is 
so broad and deep 
that it cannot be bridged, and consequently 
it offers a great barrier to trade and travel. 

THE BASIN RANGE AREA 

Position; Surface. Lying south of the 
Columbia Plateau, east of the Sierra Nevada 
and the Cascade ranges, and extending to 
the Mexican line, is the region commonly 
known as the Basin Range Area. A large 
portion of the region was once covered by 
lakes, which have now disappeared and left 
their floors covered with a deep alluvial soil. 
Short, isolated, more or less parallel mountain 
ranges rise abruptly above the level plains 
of this region, giving it, in places, a moun- 
tainous appearance. (Sec Fig. 189.) The 


contrast in surface, as one passes from the 
Colorado Pkteau region into the Basin Range 
Area, is very striking. 

Drainage. This Basin Range region (see 
Fig. 19 1 ) is everywhere arid, and the larger 
portion of Utah and Nevada has no drainage 
to the ocean. The southern portion is drained 
by the Colorado and its tributaries. The few 
rivers flowing down the slopes of the ranges 
either dwindle away in the drier, lower lands 
or flow into small interior basins. 

As the watery 
evaporate they 
leave behind the 
common salt and 
other substances 
which they have 
dissolved from the 
land. Thus the 
lakes have become 
extremely salt as 
the ages have gone 
on, like the seas of 
.south western Asia. 
The largest lake in 
the Basin liange 
Area is Great Salt 
take. The water 
of this lake is so 
heavy because of the salt it contains that one 
can float in it almost like a cork. 

Population; Soil. The Basin Range Area, 
owing to its general aridity, has a very scat- 
tered population. Its few large cities are 
built in the midst of fertile irrigated spots 
because of the possible agriculture, and near 
the valleys leading into the eastern mountains 
because these valleys offer the only direct 
trade routes between the Plateau States and 
the East. 

The soil is everywhere very rich, and were 
water available, this area would make a mag- 
nificent agricultural region producing cereals 
and fruits. Grazing and agriculture are 
now the leading industries. 



Ficj. 201. The Colorado C.'anyon from below. Note the f^rcai peaks 
which have resisted the actum oj the air and the water. 
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THE PACIFIC RANGES 

The VaDeys. The surface, climate, and 
vegetation of the Pacific Ranges have already 
been described. Lying between the ranges 
are the California Valley, occupied by the 
San Joaquin and Sacramento rivers, and the 
Valley of Washington, a lowland depression 
extending south from Puget Sound into 
northern Oregon. These valleys arc well 
watered by the streams flowing out from 
the mountain slopes, and hence are imi)or- 
tant for their agriculture, especially where 
irrigation is used. 

Surface. Tlie Pacific Range region con- 
tains many high peaks and ab(ounds in mag- 
nificent scenery. (See 
Fig. 202.) It lies so 
close to the sea that 
there is no coastal 
plain available for oc- 
cupation between the 
highland and the sea, 
as there is between the 
Appalachian Highland 
and the Atlantic. This 
region, widely sepa- 
rated from the older 
eastern states, had but a very small white 
population until after the discovery of gold 
in California in 1849. 

Questions and Exercises 

(i) Name the states and parts of states 
included in the prairies; in the plains. (2) 
From the commercial map make a list of the 
products of this area and state the distribution 
of each. (3) On an outline map of the United 
States locate the chief railroad centers and draw 
the chief land and water routes by which the 
products are shipped to market. 

(4) Account for the paths of the railroads in 
the western portion of the Great Central Plain. 
(5) Can you explain the sc^ircity of railroads in 
Arizona and New Mexico ? (6) Describe the 

path followed by a railroad from Seattle to San 
Francisco. 

(7) Why would an immigrant train in the 
early days have had more dangers to fear cross- 


ing the plains than the Rockies? (8) Find 
out about some famous explorers who followed 
the river courses of the northern portion of the 
Great Central Plain. What were they seeking? 
(9) Why did many people in the early days of 
our western country go to California by water, 
around Cape Horn, rather than overland? (10) 
Where is population centered in the Rockies? 
(ii) Name and locate these cities and tell why 
towns have grown up there. (12) What river 
valleys do the railroads across the plains follow? 
(13) Do they follow river valleys across the 
mountains? ' 'Give the reason. (14) How many 
transcontinental routes cro.ss the Rockies ? (15) 

Trace them on the maj). (16) Locate the chief 
“parks” of Colorado; Yellowstone National 
Park. (17) What rivers rise in and near Yellow- 
stone National Park? (iS) To what oceans do 
they flow? (19) What grand scenery in the 
Rockies would you like to see? (20) Locate 
four mountain peaks in 
Colorado. (21) Trace 
the continental divide. 
Through what states 
does it pass? (22) What 
rivers flow through it? 
(23) How do the Rocky 
Mountains differ from 
the Appalachian Moun- 
tains? 

(24) Which of these 
plateaus is of greater 
importance to the j)eople 
of the United States? 
Give the reason. (25) 
Explain how the Colo- 
rado Canyon has been made. (26) How deep 
is it? (27) How wide at the top? (28) Which 
IS more thickly populated, the Columbia or the 
Colorado Plateau? 

(29) Draw a cross section from the Pacific to 
the plains and show the Coast Range, California 
Valley, Sierra Nevada, Basin Area, Rockies, and 
Great Plains. (30) Which sections are the high- 
est ? (31 ) Why is the section between the Sierra 

Nevada and Rockies called a basin? (32) Why 
are the lakes in it salt? (33) Why do some of 
the rivers disai)pear before they reach lakes? 
(34) Describe the surface of Nevada. (35) Where 
is the population centered? Why? (36) What 
part of the Great Basin has been made into a 
garden by successful irrigation ? 

(37) Draw a map of the California Valley and 
its surroundings. (38) What part of the valley 
is filled with water? (39) State the importance 
of this drowned valley. (40) Explain why the 
Sacramento and San Joaquin rivers receive more 
branches from the east than from the west. 



Fig. 202. Mount Hood, Oregon, one of the highest and 
most majestic peaks oj the Pacific states. 
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STATE 

Abbrevia- 

tion 

Area in 
sq. miles 

Population 

l^IO 

Chicj ( 'ity 

Population 

igio 

Ca pital 

Maine 

New Hampshire 

Me 

N. H.. . 

33.040 

9 . 34 J 

742.371 

430.572 

355.956 

3.366,416 

542,610 

Portland 

Manchester. . . 

58.571 

70,063 

Augusta 

Concord 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Vt 

Mass. . . 

9.564 

8,266 

1,248 

Burlington.... 
Rost, on 

20,468 

670,585 

224,326 

Montpelier 

Boston 

Rhode Island 


Providence . . . 

Providence 

Connecticut 

Conn. . . 

4.965 

1.114.756 

New Haven . . 

133.605 

Hartford 


The six states which make up New Eng- 
land are together about one-fourth the size 
of Texas, and have a population of a little 
over six and a half millions. This is a 
little less than 
the combined 
population of 
New York and 
Chicago, the two 
largest cities 
in the United 
States. The 
population of 
New England is 
centered largely 
about the cities 
in Massachu- 
setts, Rhod6 
Island, and 
Connecticut. 

Rhode Island 
and Massachu- 
setts are the most densely populated states 
in the Union. 

Surface. New England is almost entirely 
made up of strong rocks like those forming 
the Appalachian Motmtains. It has a diver- 
sified surface, but along the coast it is gen- 
erally low, especially in the three southern 
states. Farther from the ocean the altitude 
is greater, so that a large part of New Eng- 
land is an upland. This upland was once a 
peneplain; that is, it was worn down by 
the action of the atmosphere and the rivers 
almost to the level of the sea. Later it was 


elevated to its present position, and the 
lowland became an upland. Into this upland 
the streams have cut narrow valleys, deeper 
in their upper courses than near the sea, 

because of the 
increased alti- 
tude farther 
from the coast. 
From the hill- 
tops the even 
peneplain sur- 
face may be 
seen extending 
in every direc- 
tion, while occa- 
sional isolated 
peaks or groups 
of peaks rise 
above it as 
monadnocks. 
Monadnock 
Mountain, 
Mount Grcylock, the White Mountains, and 
many other peaks are excellent illustrations 
of such monadnocks. (See Fig. 203.) From 
the valleys these peaks seem majestic and 
lofty, but from the upland they appear only 
as slight elevations above the general level. 

The strong rock ridges of New England 
are more or less parallel to one another and 
run in a general ^northeast-southwest direc- 
tion, being parallel to the general trend of 
the Appalachians, with which they are con- 
nected. Hence the lowlands which have 
been worn into the weaker rocks are also 



Fig. 203. In the region oj the White Mountains. 
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parallel. This is well illustrated along the 
coast of Maine where the mountain ridges 
have been frowned. The coast line is 
extremely irregular and consists of a scries 
of narrow inlets with low ridges between. 
The numerous small harbors afford protec- 
tion to fishermen, while the narrow ridges 
furnish land, for homes and small fanns. 
The offshore islands are the partially- 
drowned outer peaks of the mountain ridges 
which form the peninsulas. 

Soils. The whole of New England, even 
to the very tops of the higher mountains, 
was covered by the glacier which once spread 
over northern North America. (See h'ig. 
180.) The soils which formerly existed on 
the upland were largely removed and 
deposited irregularly in tlie lowland valleys. 
Since the melting of the ice sheet there has 
not been sufficient time for deep soils to form 
again on the uplands. For this reason tliese 
regions are unfavorable for agriculture, 
sparsely populated, and largely given up to 
forests or pastures. The uplands in the north- 
ern states contain many farms which have 
been abandoned because agriculture has 
failed. These farms are now being bought 
up as summer residences by people from the 
large cities, or by those who desire to devote 
their attention to grazing and poultry raising 
rather than to agriculture. The soils in the 
river valleys are deep and generally rich, and 
devoted principally <0 agriculture. 

Along the southern and southeastern shore, 
particularly in Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island, the glacier deposited great areas of 
sand, so that these regions are not so fertile 
as the river valleys. 

The glacial soils are naturally fertile when 
they are not sandy. They cannot always 
be profitably used for agriculture, however, 
because of the large boulders of strong rock 
which were plucked from the highlands and 
scattered so thickly over the surface as to 
make it difficult to till the ground. (See 


Fig. 206.) In certain regions these boulders 
have been made into stone fences or built 
into house walls. There arc still enough of 
them just under-ground, however, to make 
it difficult to plow or harrow. 

Drainage. The rivers of New England are 
short and navigable for only a few miles 
inland. Hence they have never been of 
great importance in commerce; ; except in 
their lower portions. The early explorers 
who followed the lines of the larger rivers in 
the hope of finding a highway to the fur- 
producing regions, soon discovered that these 
rivers gave them no access to that country. 
Hence their headwaters were not explored 
thoroughly, and no forts or trading stores 
were establishetl here as along the larger 
rivers farther west. 

At tlic head of navigation on the several 
large rivers cities have grown up. The most 
important of these are Hartford and Nor- 
ivich, Conn., Haverhill, Mass., and Lavision, 
Augusta, and Bangor, Me. The last three 
towns liave depended largely for their growth 
upon the fact that the rivers on which they 
are situated flow through the lumbering 
country. Tliey Iiave long been the natural 
outlets for lumber. 

Tlie rivers of New England derive their 
importance from their value in manufac- 
turing. The great glacier deposited its 
detritus irregularly in the valleys so that 
many natural dams were formed, at which 
the rivers now have falls. These falls fur- 
nish excellent water power, and the larger 
ones were early the eenters about which 
towns sprang up. Although the water 
power is not sufficient for all the manufac- 
turing and is supplemented in most of the 
large centers by steam power, yet about one- 
third of the manufacturing in this group of 
states is still done by water power. It is 
natural therefore to find many important 
manufacturing towns located on the rivers. 
Biddeford, Me., Haverhill, Lawrence, and 
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Lowell, Mass., and Woonsoaket, R. L, are exam- 
ples of such towns. 

The glacier also left many depressions in 
which the water accumulated as lakes. From 
almost any high peak numerous lakes can 
be seen dotting the landscape and abiding to 
its beauty. Some of these are used as reser- 
voirs for the water supply of large cities; 
others, like Winnepesaukee and Sebago, have 
become popular summer resorts. Thousands 
of others have filled with detritus and vege- 
tation and become swamps or farming land. 

Scenery. Certain parts of New England are 
famous for their 
beauty. The 
White Moun- 
tains in New 
Hampshire, the 
Green Moun- 
tains in Ver- 
mont, and the 
scattered moun- 
tain peaks of 
Maine, Massa- 
chusetts, and 
northwestern 
Connecticut all 
rise sharply and 
in many cases majestically above the upland. 
Because of their altitude and summer cli- 
mate, they form favorite resorts fc^r tourists 
and summer visitors. The beaches, and 
indeed the whole shore front along the south- 
ern coast of New England, are thickly dotted 
with summer cottages. The scenery of New 
England is nowhere so grand as that of the 
western mountain states, but i^ extremely 
beautiful. (See Figs. 176 and 177.) 

The northern portion of the three northern 
states, with their glacial lakes connected 
by streams and their dense forests in which 
game abounds, is much sought by sports- 
men in the summer months. Here, as in 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, travel in 
the forests is still largely by canoe, as it was 


when the Indians occupied the region. The 
effect of the glaciation has been to make many 
long stretches in which the water moves 
slowly, so that canoeing, even against the 
current, is not difficult. The divide between 
one stream and another is low and narrow; 
thus canoes and camp equipment can be 
readily carried across the portage places. 

Climate. New England, from its position 
in the northeastern part of the United States, 
has cold winters and warm summers. The 
coldest portions are, of course, in northern 
Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont. In 

this region the 
snowfall is 
abundant. The 
lakes, rivers, 
and swamps are 
frozen in win- 
ter, so that peo- 
ple can readily 
move through 
the forests and 
over the land 
and water by 
means of sleds 
or snowshoes. 
At this season, 
therefore, lumbering is carried on, and the 
logs are drawn to the river banks to be 
floated down the streams at the time of the 
spring floods. During the winter the farm- 
ers throughout New England go into the 
forests, cut their year’s wood supply, and 
draw it home over the snow. 

The lakes and rivers are often frozen to a 
depth of two feet or more, and hence fur- 
nish an abundant supply of ice which is cut 
in large quantities and shipped to the cities 
along the Atlantic coast. But during the 
last few years this industry has declined, 
owing to the more general use of artificial 
ice which is frozen by means of ammonia. 
In many parts of New England the farmers 
cut ice in the neighboring streams and ponds 
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for use in summer in 
their households and 
dairies. 

The rainfall in New 
England is more 
evenly distributed 
throughout the year 
than in any other part 
of the United States. 

As a result there is 
very little damage 
from drought in the 
summer months ; the 
ground is so full of 
water that the wells rarely become dry, 
except in an unusual season, and the streams 
ordinarily furnish sufficient water to enable 
the mills to run throughout the year. 

Occupations. Owing to the position of 
New England on the seacoast, to its abun- 
dant water power, favorable climate, and 
diversified surface, the people are engaged in 
many different occupations. More tlian one- 
half of them are employed in manufacturing, 
and about one-eighth in agriculture. Fishing, 
lumbering, and quarrying arc also im])ortant 
in certain regions where the conditions are 
favorable to their development. (SeeFig. 205.) 

Agriculture and Dairying. Owing to the 
varied surface and the difficulty of tilling a 
large area except at great cost. New England 
farms are generally small. The average size 
in all of the states ex-# 
cept Vermont is not 
far from a hundred 
acres ; in Vermont it is 
nearly one hundred 
and fifty acres. On 
almost any farm the 
surface is so irregular 
that different crops 
have to be planted in 
different parts and 
hand labor has to be 
employed more exten- 


sively than in the 
farms of the West 
where the level prairies 
can be readily tilled 
and ttift crops har- 
vested by machinery. 
The most productive 
farms of New England 
are in the river valleys 
and on the coastal low- 
land. They are de- 
voted principally to 
the raising of vege- 
tables and small fruits, 
and to the furnishing of milk, butter, eggs, 
and poultry for sale in the neighboring manu- 
facturing cities and towns. 

The New England States, however, do not 
lead in the production of any of the impor- 
tant agricultural products, but Massachu- 
setts is one of the few states of tlie Union 
in which onions are raised in large quantities, 
and Connecticut is one of the most impor- 
tant of the northern states in the production 
of tobacco. Potatoes are raised in large 
quantities in northern Maine and in Massa- 
chusetts. Hay and oats are leading crops in 
the cool climate and on the steeper slopes of 
Vermont and Maine (see Fig. 207)^ and more 
than half the cranberries of the United States 
are produced in the swamps of the sandy 
southeastern portion of Massachusetts. 

In spite of the large 
number of people de- 
voted to agriculture, 
the number engaged in 
manufacturing is so 
much greater that not 
enough food is raised 
in New England for 
the use of the people. 
Large quantities of 
cereals and meat have 
to be imported from 
the western states. 


NEW ENGLAND 



Fig. 206. A rocky pasture in Kew Eny^land. 



Fig. 207. Haying on a New England farm. 
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Forest Products. The forest products of 
northern New England are important, but 
no one of these states takes first rank in lum- 
bering. The heavy snowfall gives easy access 
to the timber regions in winter, and so floods 
the rivers in spring that the logs can be readily 
floated to the sawmills in the lower valleys. 
(See Fig. 208.) The trees are cut either 
for use as lumber or for paper making. The 
chief timber-producing trees are the white 
pine and the hemlock, valuable in house 
building; the spruce, much used in paper 
making, and certain of the hard woods, espe- 
cially oak, used in the manufacture of wood- 
enware. The timber 
product of Maine is 
coming to be more and 
more devoted to the 
making of paper, and 
New England, to a con- 
siderable extent, is de- 
pendent for its lumber 
upon the forests of the 
western states. The 
logs arc largely changed 
into finished lumber in 
those cities which have 
abundant water power and are situated at 
the hc^d of navigation. Bangor, Me., at 
the falls of the Penobscot River, is such a 
town, and is the most imjxirtant lumber 
market in the New England States. 

Another forest product of considerable 
importance in New England is maple sugar, 
made from the sap of the maple trees in the 
more northern states, and particularly in Ver- 
mont. Vermont makes more maple sugar 
than any other state in the Union. 

Questions and Exercises 

(i) Study the surface of New England from 
the physical map of the United States; then 
color an outline map of these states showing the 
upland and lowland areas. (2) Draw the rivers 
which rise in the upland and flow across the 
lowland to the sea. (3) Indicate by a cross 
where the rivers would have falls or rapids. 


(4) Are such falls common or uncommon to the 
New England rivers? (5) What crops could 
be grown on a Vermont farm ? (6) What west- 
ern states provide lumber for New England? 
(7) What town in Michigan would probably 
furnish the interior woodwork for a house in New 
Hampshire? (8) Account for the number of 
rocks and boulders in the pastures of New Eng- 
land. For the number of sawmills. (9) How 
does Vermont maple sugar reach your home? 

(lo) Why is the ujiland surface not fitted 
for agriculture? (ti) Name the river valleys 
where farming is profitable. 

(12) On the outline map used in Exercise i 
locate the towns which have grown up at the 
head of navigation of the rivers and mark the 
place with an anchor. (13) Where is the popu- 
lation centered in Maine and New Hampshire? 

Give the reason. (14) 
Name the towns on the 
Connecticut and Merri- 
mac rivers. (15) Account 
for the i)resence of so 
many towns on these 
rivers. (16) How has the 
fact of the glac'iation of 
New England affected the 
location of towns? Of 
summer resorts? Of in- 
dustries? (17) Tell what 
you can about the varied 
scenery of coast, upland, 
and mountain from a 
study of the pictures in 
this book. 

XXVIIL NEW ENGLAND 

[Continued) 

Fishing. Owing to the excellent harbors 
close to the fishing grounds of the continental 
shelf, New England has’ always been noted for 
its fishing. Two forms of this industry arc 
carried on — shore fishing and offshore fishing. 
The offshore fisliing for halibut, cod, and other 
deep-sea fishes is the most important. This 
is largely centered in Gloucester, Boston, 
and Prcnmicetoum, Mass., and Portland, Me. 
Some of the fish is packed to be sold fresh, 
but the larger portion is salted and cured so 
that it is not necessary for the fishermen to 
reach a market until they have caught a 
good cargo. Hence they can take voyages 
of several weeks’ duration. 



Fig. 208. A New Engla'n.d sawmill. 
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The other form of fishing is that which is 
carried on near shore, particularly for mack- 
erel, herring, and bluefish. These fish are 
caught mainly in the summer months by 
fishermen from the small ports, who get their 
catch to market as soon as possible. Along 
the shore in some places, clams, which live 
on the bottom, are dug and sent to the city 
markets. South of the peninsula of Cape 
Cod, oyster raising is an important occupa- 
tion, some of the best oysters coming from 
the shores of Rhode Island and Connecticut. 
In the estuaries of this 
southern shore, scallops 
are caught for the win- 
ter market. Lobsters 
are also a valuable fish 
product along tlie coast 
of Maine and Massachu- 
setts. So much fish is 
canned along the coast 
of Maine that this state 
ranks, next to Washing- 
ton, the most important 
fish-canning state in the 
Union. 

Altliough fishing is 
still a leading occupa- 
tion in the New England 
States, it is by no means 
as important as it was in the early history 
of the country when whale oil was the prin- 
cipal fluid used for ^ artificial lighting, and 
when whaling employed a large number of 
vessels. At that time New Bedford, Nan- 
tucket, and Marblehead, Mass., were, because 
of their fishing, among the largest cities in 
the Union. 

Mining and Quarrying. The strong rocks, 
which underlie the surface of New England, 
contain few mineral deposits of value, but 
they are exceedingly important for furnish- 
ing building and ornamental stones. Granite 
is quarried extensively in the northern states 
for building and paving stones. Concord, 
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N. H., Bar re, Vt., Rockland, Me., Quincy and 
Gloucester, Mass., and Westerly, R. L, are 
the chief granite-producing centers. The im- 
portance of the industry in all these towns, 
except Barre, Vt., is in part dependent 
upon the fact that they lie close to the sea, 
so that the quarry products may be easily 
and cheaply shipped. Tlie quarrying of 
marble is carried on extensively in Ver- 
mont; Rutland is the chief center for this 
industry in the United States. Vermont 
also produces a large amount of slate. In the 


lower Connecticut Valley sandstones, which 
have been much used as ornamental building 
stones, are (juarried, and the volcanic ridges 
neai the sandstone areas are increasing in 
importance as sources of supply for excellent 
road-building material. 

Manufacturing. Although more than one- 
half of the people in New England are 
engaged in manufacturing, New England 
produces less than fifteen per cent of the 
manufactured products of the United States. 
It is surpassed in this particular by the Middle 
States of the Atlantic Coast and the Northern 
States of the Mississippi Basin. Each of 
these groups of states produces manufactured 
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products twice as valuable as those of New 
England. (See Fig. 231.) 

The manufacturing establishments of New 
England are largely in the valleys and near 
the ocean, where the supply of power and 
the opportunities for commerce make the 


is centered largely in the three cities, Brock- 
ton, Lynn, and Haverhill, Mass. 

Massachusetts is the first cotton-manu- 
facturing state in the Union. (See Fig. 211.) 
It imports the raw cotton mostly from the 
southern states. Fall River, Mass., is the most 



Fig. 210. The leading cation-manufacturing areas of the United States. 


important cotton -man - 
ufacturing city in the 
United States. Lowell, 
New Bedford, and Law- 
rence, Mass., and Man- 
chester, N. H., are also 
centers for this industry. 

Massachusetts is also 
the first state in the 
manufacture of woolens 
and woolen goods. (See 
(Figs. 212 and 213.) 
Lowell, next to Phila- 
delphia, is the leading 
woolen manufacturing 
city in the country. 
Lawrence, Lowell, and 
Fiichbnrf;, Mass., and 
other smaller towns 


industry most successful. Most of the raw 
products necessary for manufacturing have 
to be brought from a distance, but the ad- 
vantages of cheap power and good transpor- 
tation facilities so far outweigh this one dis- 
advantage that manufacturing is constantly 


turn out so large a product of vwdens and 
textiles that the value vof these goods in 
Massachusetts exceeds that of Pennsylvania, 
the second state in the value of woolen manu- 
factures, by many millions of dollars annually. 

Rhode Island is the leading state in the 


increasing. Because of the development of 
manufacturing the people have migrated 
in large numbers from the country regions 
to the towns, so that in large portions of 
New England, especially in the northern 
part, the rural population has greatly 
decreased in recent years. 

The most important manufactures are 
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United Stales.. 
Massachusetts . 
South Carolina 
North Carolina 
Rhode Island.. 
Pennsylvania. . 



cotton and woolen goods, leather products, manufacturing of jewelry. This industry 

machinery for cotton and woolen mills, fine centers in Providence, which makes more than 

tools, and delieate instruments. Massachu- a quarter of the jewelry of the whole country, 

setts leads in the manufacture of boots and The neighboring cities of Attleboro and North 

shoes, making nearly half the boots and Attleboro, Mass., are also important for their 

shoes of the United States. This industry jewelry. Many of the towns of Connecticut, 
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like Meriden and Waierbury^ lead in the pro- road connections with the large cities of Can- 

duction of plated silverware and brass work, ada. It receives from Canada a great quantity 

and Waltham^ Mass., is noted the world over of products for exportation during the winter 

for its fine watches. months when the St. Lawrence is frozen. 

Massachusetts is the second and Maine the It also is the natural outlet for the manu- 

third state in the Union in the production factures of Biddeford, Saco, Lewiston, and 

of paper. The paper 
mills are largely situ- 
ated upon the head- 
waters of streams, like 
the Connecticut, the 
Androscoggin, and the 
Kennebec, where the 
abundance of water 
power and the nearness 
of the forests make this 
industry particularly 
successful. The largest 
paper-making city, 
however, is Holyoke, 

Mass., where the abun- 
dant water power of the 
Connecticut River is 
utilized for this purpose. 

The finer grades of j)aper 
are made here, largely from rags rather than the other neighboring manufacturing cities, 
wood pulp. y Southern New England is covered by a 

Trade and Cities. Owing to the large and close network of railroads connecting the 
commodious harbors possessed by all the manufacturingeities with the ports. Tlie rail- 
states of New England except Vermont, roads carry an enormous amount of freight 
foreign and coastwise commerce is easily to the j)orts, and also bring large quantities 



Fig. 212. The leading woolen-manujacturing areas of the United States. 
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United States. 
Massachusetts 
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Connecticut . . . 


Fig, 213. The value of wool manu- 
factures i,i millions of dollars, in 
igoo, in the leading woolen- 
manufacturing states. 


of food and raw produets from the South 
and the West. 

Boston, the principal wool market of the 
country, exports food products to Europe, 
and has an extensive coastwise commerce 
with New York, Savannah, and the West 
Indies. It is the financial center of New 
England, and the first city in the Union 


carried on and is very important. The chief for the exportation of leather and leatlier 

commercial city is Boston, Mass., which, next goods. It is situated on a fine harbor (see 

to New York and Galveston, is the most Fig. 214) and is surrounded by many cities, 

important port in the United States. Port- more than twenty of which are within an 

land, Me., is also a large and growing port hour’s ride by rail. The neighboring cities 

because it has a fine harbor and excellent rail- are nearly all important in some line of 
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manufacturing, and many of them are the 
homes of the business men of Boston. 

Boston is connected with tlie largo cities of 
central Massachusetts and the West by two 
railroads, which bring a great quantity of 
cereals and provisions to its ports. It is famous 
for its magnificent system of parks, for its 
many fine public buildings, and for its educa- 
tional and charitable institutions. It is a cen- 
ter of great historic interest, especially because 
of the stirring events of the Revolutionary 
War which took place in the city or in the sur- 
rotmding towns. Cambridge, Mass., is noted as 
being the location of Harvard University, the 
oldest and largest uni- 
versity in the country. 

The second city in 
size in New England 
is Providence , R. I. 

Providence is a large 
manufacturing city 
with an extensive 
coastwise trade on ac- 
count of its position 
on the Providence 
River. Worcester, 

Mass., the third city 
in New England in 
size, is located in the 
center of a large manu- 
facturing area, and has excellent railroad 
connection with Boston, Providence, and the 
West. Hartford, Conn., Holyoke, Springfield, 
and Chicopee, Mass., are the leading manu- 
facturing cities in the Connecticut Valley. 
Springfield, the junction of railroads from the 
east, the west, the north, and the south, is 
the railway center of western New England. 

The largest city of Vermont is Burlington, 
on Lake Champlain. Owing to its position 
on the lake, it is an important trade center 
for the region round about, especially for 
lumber brought from Canada. New Hamp- 
shire has four important cities : Concord, M an- 
chester, Nashua, and Portsmouth. Concord, 


the capital, is the center for the granite 
industry; Manchester and Nashua are large 
manufacturing cities; Portsmouth has a 
good harbor and a large navy yard. 

Connecticut has two large cities and several 
smaller ones. Hartford, the capital, situ- 
ated at the head of navigation on the Con- 
necticut River, is the center of trade for the 
smaller manufacturing places of the Connec- 
ticut Valley, and has valuable manufactures 
of machinery and bicycles. The largest city 
of Connecticut is New Haven. New Haven 
has an excellent harbor and is at the junc- 
tion of three railroads from Boston, each of 
which passes through 
many manufacturing 
towns. It is therefore 
well placed for coast- 
wisetrade. Themanu- 
facture of clocks, fire- 
arms, and locks is the 
leading local industry. 
Yale University, one 
of the oldest and most 
renowned universities 
of the country, is 
located here. All the 
larger coast towns of 
Connecticut are con- 
nected with New York 
by daily steamers, and can thus readily ship 
the products of the interior towns to this 
great commercial center. 

Questions and Exercises 

(i) How does the climate of Maine favor 
lumbering? (2) How does the climate of New 
England favor agriculture? (3) What fruits can 
grow there? What fruits must be imported? 

(4) What are the occupations along the coast? 
In the river valleys? In the upland regions? 

(5) Why are the farms so small? (6) Name the 
fish caught off the shores. (7) Make a list of 
the raw materials sent into New England to be 
manufactured. (8) Where do they come from 
and to what towns is the finished product sent? 
(g) On an outline map of New England locate 
the chief manufacturing towns. 



Fig. 214, Boston Harbor. Notice the "fishing smack," 
as the small sailing vessels which are -used for 
fishing on the Grand Hanks are called. 
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XXIX, MIDDLE STATES OF THE ATLANTIC COAST 


STATE 

Abbrevia- 

tion 

Area in 
sq. miles 

Population 

jgio 

Chicj City 

Population 

igio 

Capital 

New York 

Pennsylvania 

New Jersey 

Delaware. 

Maryland 

Virginia 

N. Y. 

Pa. 

N. J. 
Del. 

Md. 

Va. 

49,204 

45,126 

8,224 

2,370 

12.327 

42,627 

9,113,614 
7,665, 1 r I 
2,537.167 

202,322 

1,295,346 

2,061,612 

New York .... 
Philadelphia. . . 

Newark 

Wilmington . . . 

Baltimore 

Richmond .... 

4,766,883 

1,549,008 

347,469 

87,411 

558,485 

127,628 

Albany 

Harrisburg 

Trenton 

Dover 

Annapolis 

Richmond 

District of Columbia 

D. C. 

70 

331,069 

Washington . . 

331,069 



Size and Soil. The Middle States of the 
Atlantic Coast, extending from Canada on 
the north to North Carolina on the south, 
have together an area about twice that of 
New England. This group of states includes 
parts of the Atlantic Coastal Plain, the Pied- 
mont Belt, and the several divisions of the 
Appalachian Highland, which have already 
been described. (See Fig. 191.) Nearly the 
whole of New York, and the northern por- 
tions of Pennsylvania and New Jersey, were 
covered by the continental glacier. (See Fig. 
180.) Hence the streams abound in falls, 
lakes are numerous, and the upland soils 
arc thin. In the valleys the glacial soils are 
deep and generally fertile. (See Fig. 197.) In 
the region which was not glaciated soils like 
the underlying rock are found, as they are 
throughout the southern states. 

Climate. Owing to the location of the 
Middle States of the Atlantic Coast on the 
easterly side of the continent, the climate is 
very changeable, but is everywhere moist. 
There is a wide range of temperature between 
the summer and the winter, and in winter 
the changes are rapid and often severe. In 
the higher Adirondacks the temperature is 
far below the freezing point during the larger 
part of the winter, while in southern Virginia 
extremely low temperatures are rarely re- 
corded for more than two or three days at 
a time. 

The Slimmer climate is generally warm 
and moist. In the higher mountains like 


the Adirondacks, the mountains of Pennsyl- 
vania, of eastern New York, and of western 
Virginia and Maryland cooler temperatures 
prevail at night. These regions have there- 
fore become favorite summer resorts. 

About New York City and in the lowland 
which lies to the east of Lake Erie, fogs are 
very dense during a larg6 part of the winter 
months. In western New York the fogs are 
due to the condensation of the moisture 
brought by the warm air from the lakes to 
the cooler surface of the land. The fogs 
around New York City arc formed by the 
chilling of the moisture brought from the sea. 
These fogs are often so dense as to interfere 
seriously with navigation. There are occa- 
sional days when no vessels can enter or 
leave New York Harbor on accoimt of the 
fog. 

THE COASTAL PLAIN 

The coastal plain extends from New York 
.southward and as far inland as the Fall 
Line. (See Fig. 191.) 

Agriculture. The fine, rich soils, the early 
spring and late autumn, the abundant water 
supply brought down by the rivers, all favor 
the development of agriculture in the coastal 
plain. The network of railways connecting 
the interior with the great cities along the 
coast afford, quick transportation. These 
cities, together with the manufacturing towns 
that have grown up along the Fall Line, 
furnish a ready market for everything that 
is raised. Therefore throughout this region 




Fig. 215. 
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early spring vegetables and potatoes, toma- 
toes and beans, fruits, such as grapes, peaches, 
strawberries, and cantaloupes, are grown in 
large quantities, and are either shipped by 
rail or by water to New York and the other 
large northern markets. Peanuts are raised 
in large portions of the coastal plain of Vir- 
ginia, which leads all ^le states in the Union 
in this branch of agriculture. (See Fig. 216.) 

Fishing. The rivers and estuaries of the 
coastal plain area arc not only important as 
routes for commerce, but also for their fishing, 
particularly oyster fishing. (See Fig. 209.) 
Oysters require clear, warm, shallow water 
into which a steady supply of fresh water 
is running all the time so as to make it 
brackish. These conditions arc all furnished 
in Chesapeake Bay, which receives the drain- 
age of many large river basins. Hence this 
hay is the great center for oyster fishing, and 
Baltimore, Md., is the chief city in the coun- 
try for the canning of oysters. 

Mineral Products. The rocks of the coastal 
plain are valuable. Some of the clays are 
particularly adapted to the making of pot- 
tery, drain pipes, and light-colored bricks. 
Trenton, N. J., close to abundant supplies of 
pottery clay, is the most important pottery- 
making city in the Union, but secures its finer 
clays from a distance. Perth Amboy, N. J., at 
the northern extremity of the coastal plain, 
makes light-colored bricks, largely used for 
ornamental purposes in buildings. ( See Fig. 
217.) Certain rock layers of the coastal 
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Fig. 217 Towing Perth Amboy bricks into Xcw York 
Harbor. 


plain also supply glass sands for the making 
of glass. 

THE PIEDMONT BELT 

Beginning at the Fall Line, which forms 
the western boundary of the Atlantic Coastal 
Plain, and extending to tlie Allegheny Moun- 
tains, is the Piedmont Belt. (See Fig. T91.) 

Agriculture. The Piedmont Belt, with its 
rolling surface and fine lowland soils, is, next 
to the coastal plain, the great agricultural 
portion of the Middle States of the Atlantic 
Coast. All parts of this belt have excellent 
railroad connections with the large cities, and 
therefore the agricultural pn^ducts may be 
readily carried to market. (See Fig. 218.) 

In the northern portion of the belt, par- 
ticularly in New Jersey, most of the farmers 
arc engaged in truck farming, that is, the 
raising of vegetables and fruit for immediate 
use in the neighboring cities. In Virginia the 
Piedmont Belt is the tobacco-growing area. 
Lynchburg and Danville are in the midst of 
the tobacco-producing country; Richmond is 
the second largest tobacco market in the 
United States. 

Cities. The Piedmont Belt in New Jersey, 
being separated from New York City only by 
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Fig. 2i8. One of the many splendidly equipped express trains run over 
the Piedmont Belt. 


the Hudson River, and sharing with New 
York City the advantages of the Hudson as a 
harbor and a commercial route, contains many 
large cities. The most important are New- 
ark, Jersey City, and Hoboken. These cities, 
together with the neighboring towns, are 
the residences of thousands of business men 
who go back and forth to their offices in 
New York City every day. The same is true 
of the towHS about Philadelphia. 


continuous and are known as the 
Blue Ridge; so named because the 
mountains, clothed in haze, looked 
blue to the early settlers in the 
Piedmont Belt. Although the Blue 
Ridge is broken by few streams 
th»t offer water gaps for railroads, 
it contai^ many passes, which 
are of some importance as routes 
of travel between the eastern 
and western portions of Virginia. 
Throughout their extent in the 
Middle States of the Atlantic 
Coast the Appalachian Mountains 
arc generally forest-covered, and 
where their slopes are rugged and precipitous 
they are noted for their scenery. 

The Water Gap of the Hudson River. The 
most important of the water gaps through the 
Appalachian Mountains is that of the Hudson 
River. The Hudson River is a tidal estuary 
as far north as Troy, or for a distance of 
about one hundred and fifty miles. Its west- 
ern branch, the Mohawk, and the lowlands 
south of Lake Ontario together form a great 


THE APPALACHIAN 
MOUNTAINS 

The Appalachian 
Mountains extend 
south westward from 
New England through- 
out the Middle States 
of the Atlantic Coast. 
(See Fig. 191.) In 
New Jersey and south- 
eastern New York they 
form a barrier, broken 
only by the water 
gaps of the several 
streams. In Pennsyl- 
vania they are so dis- 
connected that they 
hardly form a contin- 
uous range, whil|i 
Virginia they are mOfe 
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Fig. 220. The Eric Canal at Syracuse. 


highway, with gentle grades connecting the 
Hudson Valley and the Great Lakes and 
making it possible to transport goods by tliis 
route from Buffalo and the West to New York 
with ease. Hence the Hudson Valley may well 
be called the Gateway of the American Conti- 
nent. The water gap through the highlands 
of the Hudson is the narrowest and most im- 
portant portion of this gateway. Through it 
pass two railroads, one on each side of the river. 
In the summer season the Hudson River is 
also an important route for water commerce. 
No one of the other rivers crossing the Ap- 
palachian Mountains is 
a water route, save for 
short distances where 
canals have been built. 

The Susquehanna 
Valley. The Susque- 
hanna Valley is the 
route of the second 
great railroad from 
Philadelphia and New 
Yorl^ westward. This 
road, however, had to 
be built over high alti- 
tudes and is therefore 
more expensive to oper- 
ate than the railroads 
which follow the Hud- 
son River Valley. 


THE GREAT VALLEY 

The Great Valley is a trough lying just 
west of the Appalachian Mountains. It is 
not so broad or so well defined in New York 
as it IS in the states farther sguth. 

The Great Valley in New York. In New 
York the Great Valley is mainly of impor- 
tance as a route of travel and transportation, 
inasmuch as it is narrow and contains the 
upper Hudson and Lake Champlain. 

The lowland containing the Mohawk and 
the plains along Lake Ontario is the western 
branch of the Great Valley. It is a good 
farming area, especially for hops, potatoes, 
and hay. (Figs. 2 70 and 271.) The slopes here 
are so gentle that it was easy to build the 
Erie Canal, which connects the Hudson River 
with Lake Eric. Before railroads came this 
canal was of vast importance, and along it 
have grown u]) cities like Rochester, Syracuse, 
and Utica. (Fig. 220.) These towns have 
develo].)ed not only because of the canal, but 
also because they are agricultural or manu- 
facturing centers. The chief cities of the 
Hudson Valley are Albany, the capital of New 
York, Yonkers, and Troy, the first city in the 
Union in the manufacture of collars and cuffs. 



LimiU WS^M Bituminoui Anthracit* 

Fig. 221. The coal fields of the United States. 
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The Great Valley in Pennsylvania- In 

Pennsylvania the even surface of the Great 
Valley is broken by a number of ridges rising 
almost to the height of the Allegheny Plateau, 
and formed of the same kind of rock. These 
ridges are rich in anthracite, or hard coal, 


line of railroad from Philadelphia and Harris- 
burg to Chattanooga and the South. It is also 
crossed by one of the great coal-carrying rail- 
roads of the country, connecting the West 
Virginia coal fields with Norfolk, which is one 
of the leading coal ports of the United States. 


and in iron. Penn- 
sylvania produces all 
the hard coal of the 
United States. In 
this section, coal, 
iron, and limestone 
used to purify iron, 
exist close together. 
Hence iron and steel 
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THE ADIRONDACK 
MOUNTAINS 

Lying between the 
two northern forks 
of the Great Valley 
is an area made up 
of strong rocks like 
those of New Eng- 
land. It is known 


manufacturing have become great indus- 
tries. Scranton, Wilkes-Barre, Shamokin, 
and Pottsville are important coal-mining 
centers, Easton and Allentown are among the 
leading steel-making towns of the country. 

The Great Valley in Virginia. In Virginia 
the Great Valley includes the famous Shen- 
andoah Valley, noted for its richness and 
beauty, and of great historic interest because 
of its importance in the campaigns of the 
Civil War. Cattle, horses, and sheep are 
raised in the southwestern section, and agri- 


as the Adirondack Mountains. This high- 
land, together with the lower rolling country 
stretching westward to the Great Lakes, is 
largely forest-covered and noted for its scen- 
ery. (See Figs. 191 and 223.) The high, rug- 
ged mountains, the beautiful, wooded slopes, 
and the picturesque lakes, occurring singly or 
in chains, make the region particularly at- 
tractive to tourists in the summer months. 
Owing to the bracing atmosphere and the 
delightful climate, the Adirondack Mountains 
have also become a favorite health resort, 


culture is carried on 
with success through- 
out the area. The 
minerals of this re- 
gion, particularly in 
the south, are suffi- 
ciently valuable to 
cause the rapid de- 
velopment of iron, 
steel, and zinc works 
at Pulaski and Roan- 
oke. The neighbor- 
ing forests furnish a 



Fig. 2 23 . A summer scene in the A dirondack Mountains. 


especially for people 
who are afflicted with 
diseases of the lungs. 

Manufacturing. 
The Adirondack 
Mountains furnish 
water for rivers flow- 
ing to the St. Law- 
rence, the Hudson, 
and Lake Champlain. 
The forests supply 
wood for pulp. 
Therefore on the 


supply of hardwoods, like walnut and oak, headwaters of the Hudson and on the west- 
which are used extensively in the manufacture em slopes of the highland paper-making flour- 
of furniture in the valley cities of VirginiS. ishes. New York leads the country in this 

The Shenandoah Valley is a natural high- industry. Glens Falls is the most important 

way, and is therefore the route of a trunk paper-making city in the state. 
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Dairying. The western portion of this 
area, bordering the St. Lawrence and Lake 
Ontario, and extending southward to the 
Mohawk Valley, is a great grazing country, 
in which the milk is largely made into butter 
and cheese, as it is across the river in Canada. 
Owing to the distance from a good market 
and the poor shipping facilities to the great 
cities, it is impossible to sell the milk profit- 


Questions and Exercises 

(i) How <ire the boundaries of New York 
state advantageous? (2) Compare Pennsylva- 
nia with New York in this respect. (3) Com- 
jiare the surfaces of New York and Pennsylvania. 
(4) Which has the most favorable surface for 
the development of varied occupations? 

(5) What do you understand by the name 
“Water Gaj) “ as applied to the Delaware River? 
(6) Find other similar gajis in the Middle States 
of the Atlantic Coast. (7) Trace a railroad 


ably, hence the rapid 
development of the but- 
ter and cheese industry. 
New York is now the 
first state in the Union 
in dairy products. (See 
Figs. 224 and 225.) 

Cities. The eastern 
towns of this area, on 
the shore of Lake 
Champlain, are centers 
for lake commerce. 
They are also i)oints 
of departure for people 
entering the Adiron- 
dacks. The chief town 
in this region is Platts- 
burg, a port on Lake 
Champlain, from which 



than $lo ptr square mile xquute mile 

Fig. 224. The areas oj the United States d(n>otcd to dairying. 


many summer tourists leave for Canadian 
camping expeditions. Saratoga is situated in 
a region abounding in mineral springs, and 
has become a famous summer resort to which 


through the Hudson Valley and Gap to Buffalo. 
(8) Locate the chief cities on this road. (9) 
Why have so many sjirung up here? (10) Why 
is this valley so important? (i j ) What advan- 
tages docs a railroad in this valley have over that 


thousands of people 
go each year. 

The leading towns 
of the western por- 
tion are Ogdenshurg, 
dependent for its 
growth largely upon 
its position on the 
St. Lawrence ; Water- 


United States 
New York _ 
Pennsylvania 

Illinois 

Iowa - 

Wisconsin . . . 



in the Susquehanna 
Valley? (12) What 
rivers make gaps in 
the Blue Ridge ? Trace 
the railroad routes 
which cross the moun- 
tains through these 
gaps. (13) Locate the 
chief coal fields of 
these states. (14) 
Why should iron and 
steel manufacturing 


town, a manufacturing center, power for which 
is furnished by the Black River, and Clayton, 
at which visitors for the beautiful Thousand 
Islands leave the railroad. 


have developed near these fields ? (15) How is 

coal from Pennsylvania sent to Boston? Xi6) 
Draw a map of Pennsylvania showing the coal 
and iron producing areas. Locate the mining 
and steel-making towns. 
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Fig. 226. Oil wells in western Pennsylvania. 


XXX. MIDDLE STATES OF THE 
ATLANTIC COAST {Continued) 

THE ALLEGHENY PLATEAU 

The Allegheny Plateau occupies all of that 
portion of the Middle States of the Atlantic 
Coast west of the Great Valley and south of 
the Mohawk River. (Sec Fig. 191.) It in- 
cludes a small part of West Virginia and Mary- 
land and a large part of western Pennsylvania 
and southern and western New York, and ends 
in the Catskill Mountains. This plateau is 
everywhere more than a thousand feet in 
height and forms the center from which radi- 
ate streams to the Great 
Lakes, to the Atlantic, 
and to the Ohio. 

Dairying. Owing to 
the altitude, the damp 
climate, and to the 
slopes which are avail- 
able for grazing, large 
portions of the Alle- 
gheny Plateau are de- 
voted to dairying. In 
the eastern, portion the 
dairy products are 
largely sent to New 
York City in the form 
of milk. In the region 
to the west, which is 
farther from the eastern 


markets, the milk is made into butter and 
cheese, as it is in the Adirondacks. 

Agriculture. The agricultural products 
of the Allegheny Plateau include potatoes, 
beans, and sugar beets. New York is the 
second state in the production of beans, 
and the sugar-beet industry is developing 
rapidly. Owing to the damp, cool climate, 
rye is an important cereal in this region; 
Pennsylvania is the first state in production. 
In the lowland bordering Lake Erie and Lake, 
Ontario and bounded on the south by the 
plateau, grapes and other fruits flourish. 
Spring and autumn are both late. Hence 
grapes do not start too early in the spring 
and ripen before frost. New York, second 
only to California in value of fruit products, 
is also second to that state in grape culture. 

It ranks first in the raising of apples, and 
Pennsylvania second. (See Fig. 295.) 

Mineral Products. The wealth of the Allc- .. 
gheny Plateau lies in the rocks, which con- 
tain coal, gas, and oil.* The rocks are nearly 
horizontal, and are but little broken. Hence 
the gas and oil are held until an opening is 
made through which they can reach the sur- 
face. (See Fig. 226.) Salt also occurs here. 



Wttm Petroleum W Natural gas 

Fig. 227. The gas and petroleum fields of the United States, 
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Fig. 228. A general view oj Pittsburgh. Notice the many jaciliiies jor carrying on commerce. 


Western Pennsylvania produces a large McKeesport, and Johnstown. Pittsburgh is 

quantity of bituminous coal. This, added also the chief glass-making city of the coun- 

to the vast amounts of anthracite mined in try. The success of this industry is due to 

the ridges of the Great Valley, makes Penn- the supply of natural gas, which affords the 

sylvania the chief coal-producing state in the best heat for glass blowing. Conncllsvtlle 

Union. (See Fig. 222.) It also leads in the is the leading coke center of the country, 

production of natural gas and coke. The Coke is made by burning coal so as to drive 

coke is used in the smelting of iron brought off tlic gas. Pennsylvania and New York also 

from Michigan and Minnesota, and as a result produce petroleum and in the j)roduction of 

western Pennsylvania is the greatest iron salt New York leads the country, 

and steel producing 40 30 ho 70 oo mo jw tso Cities. On the coast 

region of the United | j | j of Lake Erie there 

States. The iron ore United states \ ^WO large citicS, 


is brought from the 
Lake Superior region 
as it has been found 
much cheaper to 
transport the ore 


California ^ . 


West Virginia. 


Fig. 2 2(). The production oj petro 
Icuni in millions oj bands, in 
jgo.f, 2n the leading petro- 
leum- producing states 


dej)cndent in part 
upon tlicir proximity 
to the coal fields ( )f 
Pennsylvania, and in 
part upon their fa- 


down the lakes to the coal than to carry the vorable position on the Great Lakes, down 

coal to the ore. Pennsylvania produces more wliich comes the iron ore. The chief city is 

than one-half of all the iron and steel manu- Buffalo, the second largest city of New 

factured in the United States. Th6 most York. It is connected with New York City 

important steel cities are Pittsburgh, which by many railroad lines, and by the water 


produces more than ten per cent of all the route afforded by the Erie Canal and the 
iron and steel manufactured in the country, Hudson River. It is also the most eastern 
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port of the United States having continuous 
water connection with the upper lake ports. 
Through it passes an enormous quantity of 
lumber, grain, iron ore, and live stock in 
transit from the West to the eastern seaports 
and Europe. Owing to the ease with which 
i*aw materials can be secured, Buffalo has 
l;ecqme one of the important cities of the 
country in the manufacture of pig iron, cars, 
and flour. 

Eric, Pa., with a fine natural harbor, has a 
large trade in coal and petroleum carried from 
Pennsylvania westward, and in iron and lum- 
ber brought from the upper lake ports to 
Pennsylvania. Like Buffalo, it has found it 
easy to secure 
raw materials 
and has there- 
fore developed 
into a leading 
manufacturing 
city. 

Scenery and 
Resorts. The 

more rugged 
portions of both 
the Adirondack 
and the Catskill 
mountains are 
much visited in 
summer. The 
fishing and hunt- 
ing to be found 
in the forests attract sportsmen, and the 
mountain air is sought by invalids. 

The most famous natural feature of the 
western portion of New York state is Niagara 
Falls, formed where the waters of the upper 
Great Lakes descend over one of the border- 
ing cliffs of the Allegheny Idateau on its 
way into the Lake Ontario lowland. A 
great mass of water falls a distance of one 
hundred "fend sixty feet in two portions, 
known as the American and the Canadian 
falls. These falls are not the highest or the 


widest known in the world, but’ they have a 
greater volume of water than any other falls 
and are remarkably beautiful. They are 
visited. by great numbers of people each year, 
and are one of the most noted scenic features 
of America. A small portion of the water is 
now being used to develop electricity which 
is carried to Buffalo, N. Y., for use in lighting 
and power. (See Fig. 230.) 

Along the barrier beaches that border the 
shore of New Jersey arc rhany famous summer 
resorts. The best known are Atlantic City 
and Ocean Grove. 

Trade 4nd Cities. New York is the most 
important city in America for its foreign 

trade. (See Fig. 
219.) It is situ- 
ated on a mag- 
nificent harbor 
at the mouth of 
the Hudson 
River, and is 
connected by 
railroads and 
by water with 
the manufactur- 
ing cities of New 
England. From 
it railroads radi- 
ate along all the 
natural high- 
ways toward 
the western and 
southern states, and the Hudson River and the 
Erie Canal furnish a water route to the Great 
Lakes. New York, by reason of its location, 
has long been the largest city and the most 
important port in the country. It is also the 
second largest city in the world. 

The original city of New York is located on 
a long^ narrow island, hemmed in between the 
Hudson River and Long Island Sound. To this 
area Brooklyn on Long Island and the whole 
of Staten Island to the south have been added 
within a few years. It has over three hundred 



Fk;. 230. Tiic rapids below Niagara Falls. 
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miles of wharfage and shore line, and is con- 
nected by many steamship lines, not only with 
other ports up and down the Atlantic coast, 
but with all the leading ports of Europe, South 
America, and the West Indies. More than 
fifty ocean steamers engaged in foreign trade 
leave its docks weekly. Through it pass 
enormous quantities of foods, including bread- 
stuffs and animal products from the West, 
cotton from the South, and petroleum from 
the West, in transit to foreign ports. Its 
im]3orts are equally large, and include raw 
and finished products from all parts of the 
world. It is the financial center of the United 
States, and therefore has countless business 
offices, banks, and large exporting houses, 
concentrated for the most part in the south- 
ern portion of the island on which the main 
part of New York is built. (See Fig. 232.) 

Not only is it a commercial and financial 
center, l-)ut it is the chief manufacturing city 
of the country, particularly for the making 
of clothing, the jiublishing of books, and 
for planing-mill work. BrooJdymy which is 
now a part of New York, is the leading 
city in the country for the refining of sugar. 



Fig. 2,S2. New York along Broadway. 


i Tow York contains several important edu- 
I eational institutions, a number of large hos- 
i pitals, and many charitable institutions. It 

has magnificent muse- 
ums and beautiful parks 
and streets. Broadway, 
the principal street, is 
one of the busiest thor- 
oughfares in the world. 

Owing to the fact 
that many people desire 
to do business in a small 
area, the larger office 
buildings are twelve to 
twenty stories in height, 
and some of them ac- 
c o m m o d a t e several 
thousand people. For 
the same reason the 
houses in which people 
live are generally not 
single dwellings, but are 
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built to accommodate many families, each Philadelphia was the first city in this country 
family having a series of rooms on one floor. to be laid out in blocks so that the streets and 


Owing to the large 
number of people 
crowded together in 
a small area, the 
population is very 
dense in New York; 
in some parts denser 
than in any other 
place, with the pos- 



avenucs cross at 
right angles. This ar- 
rangement was due 
to William Penn, the 
founder of the city. 
William Penn’s old 
home is still pre- 
served in Fainnount 
Park. 


sible exception of certain parts of London. Philadelphia is the business center for a 
Philadelphia, Pa., is the third largest city number of large suburban places, of wliich 


in the United 
States and the 
fifth seaport in 
importance. It 
is situated prac- 
tically at the 
head of naviga- 
tion on the Del- 
aware River, 
and with excel- 
lent railway con- 
nections with 
the iron and 
coal producing 
regions, its op- 
portunities for 



Fici. 234. Thi; Capttol Building at Washington. 


C'amden, N. J., 
across the Dela- 
ware River, is 
the most impor- 
tant. All of these 
cities or towns 
have grown up 
with Philadel- 
phia, and are as 
closely connected 
with it as the 
suburbs of New 
York and other 
large centers 
are with those 
cities. 


commerce are excellent. It is a great coal- 
exporting city, particularly to the towns 
along the coast, and has several lines of for- 
eign vessels. Because of its situation, it is 
an important manufacturing jdace, especially 
for carpets and rugs, woolen and worsted 
goods, and finished leather, in the making of 
which it surpasses all other cities in the 
country. It is also noted for its foundry and 
machine shop products, especially locomotives 
and cars. 

Philadelphia contains many buildings that 
are of great historic interest. The most his- 
toric is Independence Hall, in which the Dec- 
laration 'of Independence was signed in 1776, 
and where the Liberty Bell is now preserved. 


Baltimore, Md., a growing and active city 
favorably situated on the Fall Line near the 
head of Chesapeake Bay, is coming to be 
a leading commercial center, and is the 
sixth seaport in importance. It is an im- 
portant manufacturing city, especially for its- 
ready-made clothing, its canning of fruits, vege- 
tables, and oysters, and its tobacco products. 

It is beautifully situated on a series of 
heights rising above the Piedmont dowland. 
It has excellent railroad connections with 
the North and the South, and with the West. 
The railroad to the West, however, has to 
follow more difficult grades than the western 
roads centering at Philadelphia and New 
York. Hence Baltimore is at a disadvantage 
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in securing trade with the regions 
lying to the west of the Appa- 
lachian Highland. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

The District of Columbia, with 
an area of seventy square miles, 
was laid out as a Federal District ' 
to contain the capital of the 
United States when the great 
western territory was little known, 
and when it was not expected 
that some day the United States 
would stretch from sea to sea. 

The Capital. The city of Wash- 
ington, which lies in the District 
of Columbia, is beautifully laid 
out. As the capital of the United 
States it contains the great Cap- 
itol Building with its impressive dome (see 
Fig, 234), the White House, the home of the 
President (see Fig. 236), and many large 
and beautiful public buildings in which the 
national business is conducted. Most of these 
buildings are visited annually by thousands 
of people from every part of the country. 
The most beautiful buildings arc the Library 
of Congress (see Fig. 235) and the new 
Pension Building. The great monument to 
President Washington, 555 feet high, affords 
a fine view of the city, which rises from the 
quiet Potomac in a series of terraces. 

Washington is not a port of importance, 
but it has daily steamboat connection with 


Norfolk, Va., and is the point from which 
visitors take boat or car for Mount Vernon, 
the fine old colonial home of President Wash- 
ington, a few miles down the river. 

Questions and Exercises 

(i) Give the chief reasons why New York 
has outgrown Philadelphia in importance. 

(2) Give the reasons for the location of Buffalo, 
Baltimore, Pittsburgh, Trenton, and Scranton*. 

(3) Make a livSt of the products which are depend- 
ent on the climate; thosfi that are dependent 
chiefly on the surface. (4) Draw diagrams 
showing the location and commerce of Buffalo, 
Pittsburgh, and New York City, and show their 
connection by railroads with the larger cities of 
this section. (5) Name the chief imports of 
New York City; its chief exports. (6) Why 

should Philadelphia be an important 
manufacturing city.^ {7) What ad- 
vantages in securing western trade 
has New York over Baltimore? (8) 
What advantage has Baltimore over 
New York? (9) Name the chief 
places in these states noted for their 
scenic beauty. Describe any one 
you have seen or of which you have 
seen pictures. (10) Name the chief 
places in these states noted for their 
historic associations. Describe any of 
these places you have visited or seen 
pictures of. (ii) Why was the city 
of Washington located where it is? 



Fig. 236. The White House, the home of the President. 
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XXXI . SOUTHERN STATES OF THE ATLANTIC COAST 


STATE 

1 

A bbreina- 
tion 

Area in 
sq. miles 

Population 

igio 

Chief City 

Population 

igio 

Capital 

North Carolina 

South Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

N. C. . . 
S.C.. . . 

Ga 

Fla. .. . 

■ 52,426 
30.989 
59.265 
58,666 

2,206,287 

1,515,400 

2,609,121 

752,619 

Charlotte 

Charleston ^itfur . 

Atlanta 

Jacksonville . . 

34,014 

58,833 

154.839 

57,699 

Raleigh 

Columbia 

Atlanta 

Tallahassee 


The four Southern States of the Atlantic 
Coast have an area about three times as large 
as that of New England . Owing to their warm 
summer climate and excellent soils, they, to- 
gether with the Southern States of the Missis- 
sippi Basin, form the great cotton -producing 
region of the country. The larger portion of 
the area lies in the coastal plain and the Pied- 
mont Belt, and hence has gentle slopes. 
(See Fig. 191.) The region is primarily an 
agricultural area, though cotton manufactur- 
ing is increasing in 
places, owing to the 
excellent water power 
and the abundant sup- 
ply of raw material. 

(See Fig. 210.) 

THE ATLANTIC COASTAL 
PLAIN 

The coastal plain 
area of the Southern 
States of the Atlantic 
Coast includes all of 
Florida, more than half 
of South Carolina and Georgia, and nearly half 
of North Carolina. (See Figs. 191 and 238.) 
Except the northwest comer of Georgia, which 
contains the southern portion of the Great 
Valley, the remainder of these states is in the 
Piedmont Belt or the Appalachian Mountains. 

Surface and Climate. The coastal plain 
generally is flat with only a few sand hills 
rising above the general lowland in South 
Carolina and Georgia. These sand hill re- 
gions are usually covered with forests, par- 


ticularly of hard pine, from which turpentine 
and tar are obtained in large quantities. 

The success of agriculture in this region, 
particularly cotton raising and rice produc- 
tion, depends upon the climate as much as 
upon the character of the soil. Owing to the 
influenee of the ocean, spring is well devel- 
oped early in March, and the growing season 
is long. The cotton crop requires an early 
spring, a late fall, plenty of heat in the sum- 
mer, without too much rainfall; conditions 
all of which are met in 
these states. 

Owing to the warm 
winter climate, the 
coastal portions of 
Florida are favorite 
resorts for northern 
people at that season. 
This is particularly 
true of Jacksonville, 
St. Augustine, and 
Tampa. 

The offshore portion 
of the coastal plain is 
a slightly submerged continental shelf, over 
which the warm waters of the Gulf Stream 
sweep. It is studded with coral islands or 
keys, of which the Florida Keys are the most 
important. On one of these is situated Key 
West, famous for its tobacco manufactures 
and for the exportation of sponges, which 
are secured from the eastern portion of the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

Agriculture. Bordering the coast and on the 
offshore islands of South (Molina, Florida, 



Fig. 237. Picking cotton in Georgia. 
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and Georgia, are extensive areas devoted to 
the production of “ sea-island cotton.” The 
fiber of this cotton is long and of great 
strength, so that it is particularly valuable 
for certain kinds of spinning. (See Fig. 237.) 

In the marshy lowlands of South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, and North Carolina rice is 
an important crop. The 
seed is planted in the 
early spring when the 
marshes are flooded, and 
the fields have to be 
kept covered by water 
during a large part of 
the growing season. The 
production of rice in 
these states, however, is 
small as compared with 
the enormous crops of 
Loxaisiana and Texas. 

Sugar cane is grown 
in the cbastal plain sec- 
tions of Florida and 
Georgia, these states etj 

ranking third and fourth 

in production. With the Fig. 239. r/icj 

exception of Florida, the remainder of the 
coastal plain area not devoted to rice is planted 
largely to upland cotton and vegetables. 

In Florida the coastal plain rises in few 
places over a hundred feet above the level 


and subtropical in character. Such a climate 
is particularly favorable for the raising of 
oranges, lemons, and grape fruit, yet Cali- 
fornia far outranks Florida in the production 
of these fruits. Florida is unique among th^ 
other states in that it produces pineapples. 
(See Fig. 242.) It also raises practically all 



United States,, i 
Kentucky, ■ 


North Carolina n 
Virginia ■ 


Wisconsin . 


of the sea. As a result large parts of this 
region are not adequately drained, and 
extensive swamps exist, some of which have 
scarcely been explored. 

The climate of Florida is warm and moist. 


Copj/rttkl, 1904, A C'««V*V 

/ i 0 ifooo lb$. p»r square mile 1,000 to s,ooo lbs. per square mile 

JHIIfll ,5.000 to 15,000 lbs. per square mile and over 

Fig. 239. The yield of tobacco per square mile in the United States. 

linder of the limes grown in the United States, and 

rice is planted leads the country in the production of guavas, 
getables. These crops depend largely on the climate, 

rises in few ^od if a cold wave suddenly sweeps into 
)ve the level northern Florida great damage follows. 

^ Mineral Products. The rocks of the 

^ yoo 600 

1^1 I coastal plain area of Florida and South 
i i ' r ' Carolina contain a great wealth of phos- 
phate, which is valuable as a fertilizer. 
Florida leads the Union in the production 

Fig. 240. The yield of tobacco in , . 

millions of pounds, in igoz, ClueS. The COast Of these states IS gen- 

*” * erally bordered by barrier beaches, but the 

lagoons inside are too shallow to form 

parts of this good harbors. The chief cities of the coastal 

Irained, and plain are Charleston, S. C., and Savannah, 

f which have Ga., both of them cotton and rice ports, and 

Wilmington, N. C. Jacksonville, Pensacola, 

n and moist, and Tampa are the leading commercial cities. 
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of. Florida. Tampa is a great tobacco manu- 
facturing city ; the tobacco used there is 
largely imported from Havana. 

THE PIEDMONT BELT 

Agriculture. The Piedmont Belt in the 
Southern States of the Atlantic Coast is a 
beautiful, rolling country in which agriculture 
is the principal industry. Cotton is grown in 
the southern portion, but in the northern 
tobacco is the chief crop. North Carolina is 
the second state in the production of tobacco, 
and Georgia is second in cotton. (See Fig. 249.) 
Corn is an important crop in this section. 
Southern com requires a longer season for 
growth than northern, hence this variety 
never reaches maturity in the northern states. 
It is grown frequently in the North, however, 
for forage. No one of the southern states 
produces sufficient corn to be ranked among 
the leading com-producing states, although 
this crop is grown in some abundance in all the 
states. Fmit growing is steadily increasing. 
Peaches arc an important crop in Georgia. 

Manufacturing. The Piedmont Belt is 
favored with beautiful streams which flow 
down from the higher Appalachian Mountains 
to the west, and has an abundance of water 
power for manufacturing. Within the last 
few years this water power has been more and 
more used, till manufacturing has become an 
important industry, particularly in the Pied- 



Fig. 241. Cotton mills at Augusta, Georgia. This city 
because of the number of its mills is sometimes called 
the “ Lowell of the South” 



Fig. 242. A field of pineapples in Florida. 


mont area of North and South Carolina and 
Georgia. At the present time South Carolina 
is, next to Massachusetts, the largest cotton- 
manufacturing state in the Union. (See Fig. 

2 1 1.) The chief centers for this industry in 
the South arc Columbia, Greenville, and 
Spartanburg, S. C., Charlotte, N. C., and 
Augusta, Atlanta, and Columbus, Ga. (See 
Fig. 241.) 

APPALACHIAN MOUNTAINS AND GREAT VALLEY 

The Appalachian Mountains reach their 
greatest height and beauty in North Carolina, 
where they are densely covered with forests. 
Here are a number of large private parks or 
forest preserves. These mountains, owing to 
the quality of the air, their cool summers, the 
magnificent water supply, and the grandeur 
of their scenery, arc becoming more and 
more popular as resorts. Asheville, N. C., is 
the center of this region. 

Mineral Products. The rocks of this region 
contain a certain amount of gold, but as yet 
the mineral industry of this part of the South 
is only slightly developed. 

In the northwestern portion of Georgia 
the Great Valley contains immense quantities 
of iron, which is mined to a certain extent, 
and manufactured at Rome and Atlanta, Ga. 
The valleys, deeply set among the Appala- 
chian Moimtains, are underlaid by marble 
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deposits which are extensively quarried. The 
marble of northwestern Georgia is the whit- 
est and purest found in this country. 

Cities and Trade. The trade of the South- 
ern States of the Atlantic Coast is largely 
with the North and with the Southern States 
of the Mississippi Basin, either by water or 
rail. Foreign commerce is small, due largely 
to poor harbors. Savannah, G;i., Wilmington, 
N. C., and Pensacola, Fla., are the chief ports 
in the order of their importance. Pensacola 
and Tampa trade largely with other Gulf 
ports and with Cuba. Savannah has a large 
coasting trade with New York, Philadelphia, 
and Boston, and is a leading cotton port. 
Most of the lumber from this group of states 
is shipped from Jacksonville, Fla., and the 
naval stores go from Savannah. 

The largest inland city of this region and 
the leading interior wholesale market of this 
group of states is Atlanta, Ga., situated in 
the Piedmont Belt and having excellent rail- 
roads running in all directions. It is con- 


nected with the northern cities by two trunk 
lines and is so situated that it has excellent 
communication with Chattanooga and the 
Great Valley. It is the railroad center of 
these states, and is sometimes called the 
Gate City of the South. 

Questions and Exercises 

(i) Make a list of the states of this region in 
which cotton is grown. (2) Find the summer 
temperature and rainfall of the cotton-produ- 
cing area. (3) Locate the rice-producing area. 
(4) In what states is rice grown? (5) Why 
mu.st the United States import so much rice? 
(6) From what country does it come? To what 
ports? (7) Locate the sugar cane section. (8) 
Where are cotton factories located? (9) Ac- 
count for their location here. (10) What effect 
will the growth of cotton manufacturing in the 
South have upon the towns in New England? 

(11) Locate the chief cotton and rice ports. 

(12) In what physical divisions is cotton grown? 
Tobacco? Which physical division has facilities 
for manufacturing? (13) Where is the densest 
population of this region? The least dense? 
(14) Give the chief advantages in the location 
of Atlanta. (15) Why is it called the ‘‘Gate 
City of the South”? 
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STATE 

Abbrevia- 

tion 

Area in 
sq. miles 

Population 

iqjo 

Chief City 

Population 

igjo 

Capital 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Tenn. . . 
Ala. . , . 
Miss.. . . 

La 

Tex. .. . 
Ark. . . . 
Okla. . . 

42,022 

51-998 

46,865 

48,506 

265,896 

53.335 

70;057 

2,184,789 

2,138,093 

1,797,114 

1,656,388 

3,896,542 

1,574,449 

1.657,155 

Memphis 

Birmingham.. 

Meridian 

New Orleans. 
San Antonio. - 
Little Rock .. 
Oklahoma City 

131,105 

132,685 

23,285 

339,075 

96,614 

45,941 

64,205 

Nashville 

Montgomery 

Jackson 

Baton Rouge 
Austin 

Little Rock 
Oklahoma City 


The several states which we may group 
together as the Southern States of the Missis- 
sippi Basin contain slightly more than one- 
fifth of the whole area of the United States. 
With the exception of the Cumberland Pla- 
teau, which occupies portions of Tennessee 
and Alabama, and the Ozark and Ouachita 
mountains of Arkansas and Oklahoma, this 
whole region is a great plain. (See Pigs. 
243 and 248.) 


THE COASTAL PLAIN 

Products of the Soil. Owing to the level 
surface, the unrivaled soils, and the favor- 
able climate, all of the coastal plain. east of 
central Texas is a magnificent farming area 
where great crops of cotton, sugar, and rice 
are produced annually. Sugar cane is raised 
largely in the river bottoms of the alluvial 
plain of the Mississippi, and in the lowlands 
of Texas. (See Figs. 245 and 246.) Louisiana. 
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has more than 100 times the sugar product of 
Texas, the next state in importance. In the 
production of rice, Texas leads the country; 
Louisiana is second in importance. Cotton is 
raised in all the states, 
but Texas produces 
much more than Mis- 
sissippi, the third 
state in the Union in 
cotton production. 

(See Figs. 247 and 249.) 

Alabama is fourth , and 
the other states of the 
group take lesser rank 
in this industry. Cot- 
ton seed yields cotton- 
seed oil, an important 
product wherever cotton is raised. Berries 
and early vegetables for the northern mar- 
kets are grown throughout these states. 

Mineral Products. The only important 
mineral products in the coi^tal plain area are 
petroleum in eastern Texas and in Louisiana, 
and salt also in Louisiana. Texas now ranks 
second among petroleum-producing states. 

Cities and Trade. The chief cities of the 
coastal plain are Nciv Orleans, La., the fourth 


of the great ports of the country, Galveston, 
Tex.; Arbhile, Ala.; Houston, Tex.; Memphis, 
Tenn. ; Meridian and Vicksburg, Miss. These 
are all centers for the exportation of cotton. 

The most important 
city is New Orleans, 
situated about a hun- 
dred miles up the Mis- 
sissippi River, and 
easily reached by 
ocean-going vessels. 
(See Fig. 244.) It is 
a center for railroad 
connections with the 
North and with the 
East by lines of road 
passing up the Great 
Valley, or along the Piedmont Belt, or on 
the coastal plain. It is the chief cotton- 
exporting city in the world. Its commerce 
is largely with England, France, and other 
European countries. 

Galveston, Tex., on Galveston Bay, has the 
best harbor in the state, and ranks next to 
New York in exi)orts. Owing to its position 
near the great eotton fields, it is a most im- 
portant cotton port, with a large foreign com- 
merce, especially with 
Germany and France. 

, Tex connected 
by rail and by water 
with Galveston, is the 
leading cotton -packing 
city of Texas. Mobile 
is the principal shipping 
point in Alabama, not 
only for cotton but for 
other products. 

THE GREAT VALLEY 

The eastern portion 
of Tennessee and the 
northern portion of Ala- 
bama are occupied by 
the Great" Valley and 
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Pig. 245. Propol tion of improved land in the United States devoted to the sugar industry. 





Fid. 244. Along the water front at Mcio Orleans, 
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the Cumberland Plateau. The Great Valley 
is a rich agricultural area and contains great 
quantities of limestone and iron. Marble is 
quarried at Knoxville, Tenn., while the local 
supplies of coal, iron, and limestone make 
Birmingham, Ala., one of the great iron- 
manufacturingeities 

of the Union. Bir- j T 

mingham is thus united states . 

becoming the Pitts- Louisiana 

burgh of the south- Texas , 

ern states. The hard- _ Fig. 

wood forests found Georgia , 
on the Cumberland ^ 

South Carolina i 

Plateau and the Ap- 


South Carolina I 


population, who get their living mainly by 
cultivating the crops necessary for their own 
consumption, or by raising cattle and hogs. 
There are no large cities, and good-sized 
towns exist only where coal mines have been 
opened. A vast wealth of coal imderlies 

this region, and min- 
! I I I I mg has been success- 

fully dcVClOped at E 
number of places. 
The Cumberland 

^iG. 246. The production of cane Plateau merges on 

SUR<^ in millions of pounds, in ^hc west into a serics 
J 8 gg, tn the leading sugar- 

producing slates, of rich limcstone low- 

lands. Nashville y the 


palachian Mountains supply an abundance of 
material for the furniture factories of Knox- 
ville and Chattanoogay Tenn., and other cities in 
the Great Valley. The Great Valley in eastcni 
Tennessee is important as a highway of travel 
and transportation. Hence it contains all the 
large cities to be found in this section of the 
state. 

THE CUMBERLAND PLATEAU 

The Cumberland Plateau is a broad highland 
facing the Great Valley in a continuous cliff, 
uncut by any river except the narrow Ten- 


capital of Tennessee, in a fine agricultural area 
in a rolling section of these lowlands, has 
important manufactures of flour and fur- 
niture. This region also produces phosphate. 

Kentucky far outranks any other state in 
the production of hemp and tobacco (see 
Fig. 240), and Louisville is the chief leaf 
tobacco market of the world. 

THE PLAINS AND THE OZARKS 

In the low-lying portions of Arkansas 
agriculture with liorticulture is the principal 


ncssee, which is nHh/i- 
gable to Knoxville at 
certain seasons. 

Industries. The Cum- 
berland Plateau has few 
railroads, owing to the 
difficulty of reaching its 
top. The surface is a 
succession of hills and 
valleys and is covered 
by dense forests of 
hardwoods. These 
forests contain some of 
the finest timber in the 
state and also afford 
excellent grazing. The 
plateau is occupied by 



an extremely scattered Fig. 247. The yield of cotton per square mile in the United States, 
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occupation though coal is an important prod- ing regions of the Union because of its devel- 
uct in Oklahoma as well as in Arkansas. opment of the cattle industry, although 


United States.. 

Texas ... 

Georgia 

Mississippi . — 

Alabama^ 

South Carolina 



throughout a large part of its area agri- 
culture is impossible except by irrigation. 
In early years the cattle were allowed to 
wander at will over the great plains, feed- 
ing on the excellent grasses abounding 
there, being tended by herdsmen or cow- 
boys. Later large parts of the area 
were surrounded by fences, some of the 


In the forested region lumbering is an im- great ranches containing many square miles, 
portant industry. Liiilc Rock is the capital so that caring for the cattle is much t^asicT. 
and chief town in Arkansas. Hot Springs The cattle throughout this region arc largely 


is famous as a health 
resort. 

Grazing. Western 
Texas and Oklahoma 
are primarily grazing 
regions, owing to the dry 
climate. As one passes 
through Texas he finds 
himself at Houston in 
the center of a great cot- 
ton - producing region , 
with luxuriant vegeta- 
tion everywhere. Be- 
tween Houston and San 
Antonio the cotton be- 
comes less conspicuous 
and a little west of 
San Antonio the arid 
country begins. Here 



thatf fund />cr square mile t . s’-; to head f'cf squat e tiiilr head J>er square tniU attd over 

Fig. 250. 1 he number nj rntlb' per square mile in the Ihitied States. 


only those plants arc seen which will grow 
with a scanty supply of moisture, while in 
western Texas the vegetation is almost that 
of the desert. In northwestern Texas, in the 
valley of the Canadian River, there has been 
a rapid development of agriculture and manu- 
factures in the last few years. . This great 
western region is so dry that grazing is by 
far the most important occujmtion, and 
cattle, horses, and mules are raised in larger 
numbers in Texas than in any other state. 
(See Figs. 250 and 251.) 

Texas is one of the principal food-produc- 


shipy)cd alive to the great slauglitering cities 
of the northern Mississippi Basin, although 
some are sent directly to the seaports and 
shipped alive to foreign countries. Through- 
out this vast grazing area, large enough to 
hold many of the states, there are naturally 
but few cities. The only important one in 
this area in Texas is El Paso, a railroad 
center on the Mexican boundary line. 

The Forty-sixth State. Oklahoma is larger 
than Missouri, and like that state has vast 
agricultural and mineral resources. In recent 
years it has made great strides in agriculture. 
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Com is the leading crop, and of this group of 
states only Texas exceeds it in production. 
Coal, petroleum, and natural gas abound. 
Among gas-producing states Oklahoma ranks 
seventh, and as a pro- 
ducer of petroleum 
is ninth. Oklahoma 
City, the capital, and 
Guthrie, are towns of 
phenomenal growth 
in a region of great 
fertility. 

Questions and Exercises 

(i) Name the advantages in the location of 
New Orleans. (2) Trace its railroad connections 
with the North, the East, and the West. (3) 
What does it export to European countries ? (4) 

Find out, if you can, how the Mississippi River 


has been made accessible to ocean steamers. (5) 
What were the drawbacks to the harbor of Gal- 
veston? ( 6 ) Why is it an important port? (7) 
What effect will the opening of the Panama 
Canal have upon New Orleans? (8) What effect 

upon Galveston? 

(9) Why is Bir- 
mingham called the 
“Pittsburgh of the 
South”? (10) Why 
should a city have 
grown up at Chat- 
tanooga? (ii) State 
the importance of 
the Great Valley as 
^a highway of travel. 
(12) Make a list of 
the cotton ports of 
the United States. (13) Make a list of all 
the cotton manufacturing towns of the country. 

(14) Why is Texas a great stock-raising state? 

(15) Where are the cattle shipped to be 
slaughtered? 


United States - . 

Texas 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Nebraska 

Illinois I 




50 


to 70 




Fig. 251. The number of millions of 
cattle in 1004, iti the leading 
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STATE 

Abbrevia' 

Uon 

Area in 
sq. miles 

Population 

I (No 

Chief City 

Po putation 
igio 

Capital 

West Virginia 

Ohio 

Kentucky 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Kansas 

Nebraska 

South Dakota 

North Dakota 

W, Va. . 
Ohio. . . 



Ind. . . . 

Ill 

Mich. . . 
Wis. ... 
Minn. . . 
Iowa. . . 

Mo 

Kahs.. . 
Nebr. . . 
S. Dak.. 
N. Dak. 

24,170 

41,040 

40,598 

36.354 

56.665 

57.980 

56,066 

84,682 

56,147 

69,420 

82,158 

77.520 

77,615 

70,837 

1,221,119 

4,767,121 

2,289,905 

2,700,876 

5.638.591 

2,810,173 

2,333.860 

2,075,708 

2,224,771 

3.293,335 

1,690,949 

1,192,214 

583,888 

577.056 

Wheeling 

Cleveland 

Louisville 

Indianapolis . . 

Chicago 

Detroit 

Milwaukee. . . . 
Minneapolis.. . 
Des Moines. . . 

St. Louis 

Kansas City . . 

Omaha 

Sioux Falls. . . 
F argo 

41,641 

560,663 

223,928 

233,650 

2.1!^. 283 
465,766 

373.857 

301,408 

86,368 

687,029 

82.331 
124,096 

14,094 

14.331 

Charleston 

Columbus 

Frankfort 

Indianapolis 

Spiringfield 

Lansing 

Madison 

St. Paul 

Des Moines 
Jefferson City 
Topeka 
Lincoln 

Pierre 

Bismarck 


The group of states in the Northern Missis- 
sippi Basin includes five o.ut of the first ten 
states in population, six of the first ten in 
manufacturing, and seven of the first ten 
in agriculture. It forms one of the most 
important groups of states in the Union. 
Although they were hardly settled three- 
quarters of a century ago, they now contain 
about one-third of the entire population of 
the United States. (See Figs. 252 and 264.) 


Surface and Soils. As we have already 
seen, the surface and climate of the Northern 
States of the Mississippi Basin are generally 
favorable for agriculture, except in the 
few highlands and in the western section 
where the climate is too dry. The fine 
glacial soils of the eastern and northern por- 
tions are exceptionally fertile and will grow 
excellent crops for many years in succession 
without being as easily worn out as are the 
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Fig. 253. Proportion of agricultural lands to the total area in the United States. 


soils of the southern states. The highland 
areas are covered with forests and some of 
them contain mineral wealth of great value. 



Fig. 254. Threshing on the prairies of Illinois. 


Therefore mining a^cl lumbering are occupa- 
tions of importance in certain states.^ Owing 
to the favorable soil and climate, this region 
is the chief area for the growing of wheat, 
com, oats, and barley, 
and is very important 
for the raising of horses, 
cattle, and hogs. 

Climate and Vegeta- 
tion. Throughout the 
Northern States of the 
Mississippi Basin the 
climate is warm in sum- 
mer, and the rainfall is 
abundant except in the 
extreme western por- 
tion. Through the cen 


tral portion of North 
and South Dakota, Ne- 
braska, and Kansas the 
rainfall is usually suffi- 
cient for agriculture. 
Here, as in the eastern 
section, where rainfall is 
abundant and well dis- 
tributed, vegetation 
flourishes and large 
crops are raised annu- 
ally. Throughout these 
areas natural conditions 
also encourage dairying 
and this industry is 
steadily growing in im- 
portance. 

In the western por- 
tion, where the rainfall is scanty, grazing is 
the usual occupation and agriculture is carried 
on by means of irrigation. The water for 
irrigation and for the cattle is secured largely 
from artesian wells. Artesian wells are sunk 
to the underlying layers of rock which con- 
tain water, and the water cither flows of its 
own pressure or is pumped to the surface. 
The wind is so strong and so constant in this 
area, where the moving air is not impeded by 
any highlands, that windmills are commonly 
used for pumping water. 

Forests are found in the highlands where 
the moisture is sufficiently great to furnish 



Fig. 255. A typical farm scene in Indiana* 
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them the means of 
growth. In the north- 
east the principal trees 
are maples, birches, 
pine, spruce, hemlock, 
and beech, all of which 
furnish timber of value 
in building. The char- 
acteristic trees of the 
southern highlands are 
chestnut, ash, and hick- 
ory. The Indians of 
the plains formerly 
made annual trips to 
the great forests of the 
Black Hills to secure 
poles for their lodges, 

, Cl jjoo bushtls ptr square milt and over , 

oftentimes traveling Fig. 256 The yield of wheat per square mile in the United States. ' 

great distances in order to obtain them. Dakota and Nebraska rank fifth and sixth. 

Outside of these regions few trees are found Here natural conditions favor the raising of 

except along the water courses where the cereals. The spring comes early and the 

underground water is sufficient for their needs. growing season is long. The summers are 
Oftentimes in the western portion of the states warm, sunshine abiainds, and the soil is firm, 
a line of trees may be seen defining the course so that it holds tlie roots of the stalks and 

of a stream. Such a line is a sure sign of water permits them to be swayed by the wind 

at no great depth, even when none appears on without being blown over. In the wheat- 

the surface. During the early exploration of growing states the whole area for miles in 



, every direction seems like one great wheat 

0 TOO 200 JOO ^ jroo 600 J ^ 

1,1,1 , [ , j , ; I field, broken occasionally by the farmhouses 


United StcTtes... mmdmmttmmmmmmtHmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmrnm 

Minnesota ■hmIm 

Kansas Fir.. 257. The prodnciiiyn of wheat 

Aort/i Dakota millions of bushels, i7t igoq, in the 

I ^ leading wheaUproduchig states. 
IVashin/^^ton. warn ' 

South Dakota \mm I 


and farm buildings. (vSee Figs. 256 and 257.) 

The slojx's in the wheat area are so gentle 
that the crop may be planted and reaped 
by machinery. Hence the cost of produc- 
tion is not so great as in the eastern states, 
where reaping has to be done largely by hand. 
The wheat is threshed by machinery (see Fig. 


the plains many people suffered severely from 
the lack of water when a few moments of dig- 
ging in the sand would have furnished a supply. 

Agriculture. Agriculture, and especially the 
raising of cereals, is the chief industry in this 
section and fine farms abound. (See Figs. 
255 and 261.) Wheat is the most valuable 
cereal, and in its production Minnesota, Kan- 
sas, and North Dakota lead the Union. South 


254) and sent to the markets by rail. 

At the larger cities the wheat is made into 
flour or is transshipped to the East for local 
use or fox shipment abroad. The principal 
ports for wheat are Superior, Wis., Duluth, 
Minn, (seel^ig. 258), and Chicago, 111 ., because 
of their excellent water connection through 
the Great Lakes to the East. Minneapolis, 
Minn., at the Falls of St. Anthony on the 
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Mississippi, is the greatest wheat-milling city southern portion of this region than in the 

in the world. Owing to its position near the northern. It also requires warm nights as 

wheat fields, and to its excellent railway con- well as days, and plenty of sunshine during 

riection with the region of production, and the growing season. Tliese conditions are all 

also to its natural water power, it early took found in this group of states. The chief corn- 

front rank as a milling center. That position producing states of the Union in the order 

of their importance 
are Illinois, Iowa, Ne- 
braska, and Missouri, 
which, with Indiana, 
Kansas, and Ohio, arc 
often grouped togetlier 
and called the corn belt. 
Much of the com is used 
in the region as feed for 
hogs and cattle ; some of 
it is made into hominy 
and breakfast foods, but 
nearly a quarter of tlie 
crop is shipped to the 
East for local use or for 
export. The larger por- 
tion of the com bought 
in the feed stores in the 
Fio. 259. The ynU oj Clint per square mile in the UniUd states. East COmcs from this 

it has maintained, though a large part of the area, though much comes from the southern 

milling is now done by .steam power. Mil- states. (See Figs. 259, 260, and 272.) 

waukee, Wis., which is also near the wheat Oats, barley, and rye are also important 
fields and has a more favorable position for cereals in some of the states. Iowa and 

shipping, is the third city in the country Illinois lead in the production of oats. (See 

for wheat milling, while r/ifeago. 111. , Figs. 262 and 263.) Minnesota leads the 

Ohio, and St. Louis, Mo., follow it closely. 

Com, which is used mostly &s a feed for 
cattle in other countries, is used alsj| as food states.. 

in this country and Mexico. It is produced iitinots 

in greater quantities than any other cereal in imoa 

the Northern States of the Mississippi Basin. Nebraska. 

It requires more warmth than wheat, and Missouri. 

is, therefore grown more extensively in the Indiana 
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Union in the pro- 
duction of barley, 
and North Dakota, 

Wisconsin, and Iowa 
hold third, fourth, 
and fifth places. 

Wisconsin is the 
second and Ne- 
braska the fourth 
state in the raising 
of rye. 

Another crop of 

great commercial „ , . , , 

^ , riG. 261. A ivptcal jarm scene ui loiva. 

importance in these 

states is flax. Flax, wliich is raised in this we have mentioned, however, for many 
country for the oil contained in its seeds, is other cnjjis are of importance. Michigan is 

tlie tliird state in the 
Union in the produc- 
tion of beets for sugar, 
the first in the raising 
of peas and of beans. 
It also furnishes more 
than sixty per cent of 
the oil of peppermint 
produced in the world. 
Iowa holds second place 
as a producer of hay. 
(See Figs. 270 and 271.) 

In northern Ohio 
along Lake Erie, as in 
New York along Lake 
Ontario, the climatic 
conditions favor the 
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Fig. 262. 
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growing of grapes and 
small fruits. As a re- 


grown extensively in North Dakota, Minne- suit, the state of Ohio is third in the Union 
sota, and South Dakota. North Dakota, in the production of grapes and apples, 


in 1889 seventh among flax-producing states, 
to-day leads with a crop that exceeds one- 
half of the total product of the country. In umtai states. 

many parts of the world flax is also grown 

for the fiber it furnishes, but in our country ////«.>« 

very little is raised for this purpose. » 'isi on sin 

Not all the agricultural land of the north- Minnesota 

em Mississippi Basin is devoted to the crops J^ebra ika 
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and second in small fruits. Michigan, Illinois, 
and Indiana also have large apple crops, and 
likewise rank high among the leading states 
of the country in the production of grapes 
and small fruits. 

Wisconsin and Ohio raise large amounts 
of tobacco, but are outranked by Kentucky. 
North Carolina, and Virginia. 

Animals and Animal Products. Owing to 
the abundance of cereals raised, these states 
are of great importance for their cattle, horses, 
hogs, and sheep. In the westeni section the 
cattle are raised very largely on ranches, as 
they are to the south in Texas and Okla- 
homa. In the east they are usually raised 
on fenced farms. Next to Texas, the four 


states of Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, and Illi- 
nois lead in cattle raising. Iowa ranks first 
in the Union in the production of butter, 
and Wisconsin is second in the production of 
cheese. These products are sent in great 
abundance to the eastern states for con- 
sumption there. Ohio and Michigan raise 
large numbers of sheep, and the wool pro- 
duced in these states is of great importance 
in the woolen mills of the East. 


Mi 






. ...'fV ^ 









Fig. 266. The stock yards at C ha ago. 


Illinois and Iowa are the second and third 
states in the raising of horses, and Missouri 
raises more mules than 
any other state except 
Texas. Iowa, Illinois, 
Missouri, and Nebraska, 
owing to the great com 
crop, raise more hogs. 
(See Figs. 268 and 269.) 

Although great num- 
bers of hogs, sheep, and 
cattle are sent to the 
eastern cities alive, and 
some are exported alive, 
l)y far the larger num- 
ber are slaughtered in 
the meat-packing cities 
of Chicago, 111 ., Kansas 
City, Kans., South 
Omaha, Nebr., St. Jo- 
seph. Mo., and Indian- 
apolis, Ind. The meat products can be readily 
shipped east for consumption or export since 
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Fig. 265. The number oj horses and mules per square mile in the United States. 
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Fig. 268. The number of hogs per square mile in the United States. 


the invention of the refrigerator car, which 
makes it possible to transport meat long 
distances without spoiling. 

Forest Products. The United States fur- 
nishes more timber and lumber products than 
any other country. The most important 
states in the lumbering industry are Wiscon- 
sin, Michigan, and Minnesota. (See Figs. 
273, 274, and 275.) A large portion of the 
lumber is shipped to planing mills. Much of 
it is made into sashes, doors, blinds, and 
boards, in the making of which Chicago is 
the second city in the Union. The hardwood 
is largely made into furniture at Chicago and 
at Grand Rapids, Mich., the second and third 
furniture-making cities of the country. In 
Wisconsin and Ohio the making of paper 
from wood pulp is also an important industry. 
The making of maj)le syrup is an important 
occupation in Ohio, this state producing 
more than any other. 

Questions and Exercises 

(i ) Name the states of this region (2) What 
advantages do they possess in surface, soil, and 

S osition? (3) How do the states east of the 
lississippi compare with those west in these 
advantages? (4) What difference in industries 
is found between the eastern part of this region 


and the western? (5) 
In which section are 
artesian wells numerous? 
Why? (6) What is an 
artesian well ? (7) Which 
part of this area is prac- 
tically treeless? (8) Com- 
pare methods of farming 
in this region with those 
in New England. (9) 
Why should Minneapolis 
be a big milling city and 
Duluth and Chicago 
wheat-exporting cities? 
(10) Describe how the 
lake steamers at Duluth 
and Chicago are loaded 
with wheat, (ii) Where 
must the wheat destined 
for Europe be reshipped? 
(12) What influence has 
this had upon the growth 
of towns? (13) Make a 
list of the chief uses of corn. (14) What states 
of this region are in the corn belt? (15) What 
makes the climate of Ohio and New York mild 
enough to ripen grapes? (16) What states of 
this region are in the wheat belt? (17) What 
states of this region produce iron ? 
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XXXIV. NORTHERN STATES OF 
THE MISSISSIPPI BASIN 
{Continued) 

Mineral Products. The Northern States of 
the Mississippi Basin are extremely rich in 
mineral products, especially in coal, natural 
gas, petroleum, iron, copper, lead, zinc, gold, 
salt, and building stones. (See Figs. 221 and 
227.) Nearly three-fourths of the iron ore 
produced in the country comes from the 
Lake Superior region. Minnesota and 
Michigan are the two leading iron-producing 
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Fig. 270. The production of hay and forage per square mile in the United States. 


states. In some cases the ore lies deep under- 
ground and has to be mined like any other 
mineral. In other cases, as in certain parts of 
Minnesota and Michigan, it lies on the surface 
and can be loaded directly into cars by means 
of steam shovels. This makes the mining 
cheap and easy. (See Fig. 287.) 

Coal of the kind to make coke, which is 
used in the smelting of iron, is not abundant 
near these iron fields. Hence the ore is sent 
to the large iron-making cities of the East 
for manufacture. Duluth (sef Fig. 278) and 
Two Harbors, Minn., Ashland and Superior, 
Wis., Escanaba and Marquette, Mich., because 
of their position on the lakes and nearness to 
the ore fields, are the chief ore-shipping cities. 
Most of the product is sent east to other lake 
ports near the steel-making cities of Ashta- 
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bula, Cleveland, andCon- 
neaut, Ohio, Erie, Pa., 
and Buffalo, N. Y. Here 
it is either manufac- 
tured or shipped over- 
land to the large iron 
and steel making cities 
of Pennsylvania. 

In the production of 
copper the Lake Supe- 
rior district of Micliigan 
ranks next to Mon- 
tana. The copper is 
found largely at a great 
depth, some of the 
mines being a mile deep. 
The copper from tliese 
mines is very pure, how- 
ever, and it tlierefore 
pays to mine it, even thougli the expense is 
great. In late years the use of copfier lias 
greatly increased, owing to the develojiment 
of electricity. The best telephone and tele- 
gra])h wires are made of cojiper, and copper 
is used in the arts in many ways. 



Fig. 372. A farm scene in the corn area of Missouri, 


Coal is generally distributed throughout this 
group of states. The coal is all bituminous, 
however, and not so valuable as the hard coals 
of Pennsylvania. Illinois, West Virginia, and 
Ohio are, next to Pennsylvania, the chief coal- 
producing states of the Union. ( Sec Figs. 2 2 1 
and 222.) In West Virginia much of the coal 
is made into coke for the iron and steel mills. 
The eastern states of this group are im- 
portant for their supplies of petroleum and 
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Fig. 273. The vame oj lumber and timber products per square mile in the United States, 


in some places, so that 
a few cities have been 
obliged to return to the 
use of coal as fuel. 

Another rock product 
of value is clay. It is 
found in several states, 
but is of special value 
in Ohio, where a superior 
variety used in making 
pottery occurs. Terra 
cotta, fire clay, and pot- 
tery are leading prod- 
ucts about Zanesville 
and East Liverpool, 
Ohio. Building stones 
exist in several of the 
states. Indiana pro- 


natural gas. Ohio and West Virginia arc the 
leading states of the group in the production 
of petroleum, and Indiana and West Virginia 
are the first in natural gas. These fields 
are a continuation of the fields found in 
Pennsylvania and New York, (See Fig. 227.) 
The petroleum is largely sent to eastern cities, 
where it is refined for the world’s trade, in 
which the United States leads. The oil is sent 
across the country by means of pipes, thereby 
saving the cost of transportation by rail. It 
is distributed to the refineries in the same way 
that water in large cities and many towns is 
distributed to the houses. Natural gas, in the 
regions where it is found, is largely used for 
illuminating and for fuel, not only in the 
houses but also in the factories. The supply 
of natural gas is not so abundant as that 
of oil. In fact, natural gas has given out 


duces a fine limestone. Kansas, Illinois, and 
Missouri yield most of the zinc used in the 



Fig. 275. A paper mill in Minnesota beside a river 
filled with logs. 

United States, and these states as well as 
Wisconsin are important for their lead ores. 
Michigan, Ohio, and Kansas are, next to 
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New York, the leading salt-producing states. 

Manufacturing. Besides the manufactures 
associated with the animal products and 
lumber, already mentioned, this group of 
states has such a wealth of other finished 
products that Illinois is the third and Ohio 
the fifth manufacturing state in the Union. 
(See Fig. 233.) The value of the manufac- 


tures of this 
group of states 
as a whole, 
however, is 
second to that 
of the Middle 
States of the 
Atlantic Coast. 

The success of 
manufacturing 
is due largely 
to the nearness 
of the raw ma- 
terials, to the 
easily accessi- 
ble fuels, and to the excellent facilities for 
trade which these states enjoy. Owing to th^ 
position that agriculture holds in this group 
of states, Illinois and Ohio lead in the pro- 
duction of agricultural implements. Illinois 
and Michigan lead in the making of railroad 
cars, and Ohio and Indiana in the making 
of carriages. 

Trade and Cities. The states of this group 
have admirable facilities for sending their 
products to market. The Great Lakes fur- 
nish the finest system of interior waterways 
in the world, and are available for commerce 
from about the first of April to the first of 
December. Hence the cities about the lakes 
have increased in size and importance at a 
phenomenal rate. The completion of a canal 
about the rapids of 
St. Marys River has 
made it possible for 
the iron, the copper, 
and the wheat from 
the Lake Superior re- 
gion to be shipped to 
Buffalo without trans- 
shipment of cargoes. 

The Mississippi 
system, with its many 
thousands of miles of 
navigable streams 




penetrating 
the whole re- 
gion, offers 
another great 
water route 
leading toward 
the vSouthern 
ports. Prac- 
tically all the 
large cities of 
the r e g i ( .) n 
have tlierefore 
grown up along 
the lakes or 
the rivers of 
the Mississip])i Basin. Tlie long stretches of 
nearly level land where the |j^opes are gentle 
have favored the development of railways, 
so that this area is covered with a network 
of roads, especially in the eastern part, where 
the products to be sent to market are most 
valuable. In many of the states the rail- 
roads have been paralleled in recent years 
by electric roads, so that the farmers have 
unusual facilities for shipping their products. 

Chicago, 111., is the chief city of the North- 
ern States of the Mississippi Basin, and the 
second city in size in the Union. It is 
located at the southern end of Lake Michigan, 
and because of the unusually favorable oppor- 
tunities presented for manufacturing and 
trade, its growth has been phenomenal. It 
is the nearest large 
city to the corn-grow- 
ing area, and is within 
reach of the lumber, 
coal, and iron regions. 
All railroads from the 
Northwest as well as 
many from the East 
center at this point, as 
all goods ship] Kid by 
land between these re- 
gions must go around 
the lake. Chicago also 
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Fig. 276. Looking toward the Illinois Steel Works, S(uith Chieaf^o. 



Fig 277. Along the water, front, St. Imuis. 
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has ready rail communication with the cities 
of the Southern States of the Mississippi 
Basin. It is the greatest railway center in 
the world. 

When the great Chicago Drainage Canal, 
which connects the city 
with the Illinois River, 
is opened for navigation 
purposes, Chicago will 
have a water route avail- 
able for large vessels con- 
necting it with the Mis- 
sissippi River and the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

Because of all these nat- 
ural advantages depend- 
ent on its loc^ion, Chi- 
cago has developed in less than a century 
from a small frontier fort to its present posi- 
tion as the second city of the country in pop- 
ulation and manufactures and the fifth largest, 
city in the world. It is first in the slaughter- 
ing of cattle and hogs (see Fig. 266) and in 
the production of agricultural implements; 
second in the making of ready-made clothing; 
and third in the production of steel and iron 
goods. (See Fig. 276.) It also has many other 
manufacturing industries of great value, and 
is the financial center of this group of states, 
as New York is of the eastern states. 

Chicago is also an interesting city because 
of its large educational institutions, museums, 
and high buildings. It is regularly laid out 
on the prairies, and contains many beautiful 
parks and avenues. (See Figs. 279 and 280.) 

St. Louis, Mo., the fourth city of the Union, 
is important for its production of flour, meat 
products, iron and steel, finished tobacco, and 
malt liquors. Owing to its position on the 
Mississippi and close to the mouth of the Mis- 
souri, it has excellent facilities for water trade. 
It has fine railway facilities; the famous 
Ead’s Bridge across the Mississippi is 2,225 
feet long, and the Union Railway Station 
covers eleven acresof ground. (See Fig. 277.). 


Milwaukee, Wis., from its position on Lake 
Michigan, is also favorably located for manu- 
facturing and for carrying on an extensive 
trade. It is important for its manufactures 
of foundry products, leather, and malt liquors. 

Minneapolis and St. 
Paul, Minn., called the 
“Twin Cities,” at the head 
of navigation of the Mis- 
sissippi, because of their 
position near the wheat 
fields and the lumber 
forests have grown and 
developed rapidly. Min- 
neapolis (see Fig. 281) is 
the largest flour-milling 
center in the world. 

Detroit, Mich., from its position on the river 
connecting Lake Huron and Lake Erie, is an 
enterprising railroad center and lake port. 
It is important for its manufacturing of cars 
and for its shipping of grain, pork, and ores. 

Cleveland, Ohio, on Lake Erie, is the lead- 
ing shipping point in the state. It is busily 
engaged in iron and steel manufacturing, oil 
refining, and shipbuilding. Cincinnati, Ohio, 
the largest city in the Ohio Valley, and 
Wheeling and Huntington, W. Va., farther up 
the same river, are manufacturing centers. 

Indianapolis, Ind., is a thriving manufac- 
turing place and an active railway center. 

The western group of these states, owing 



Pig. 379. Along the Lake Front, Chicago. 



Fig. 278. Docks and elevators at Duluth. 
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to the prevailing occupations, agriculture and 
grazing, has a scattered population and few 
large cities except along the Missouri River. 
The principal ones are those that have devel- 
oped as railroad centers for the region round ■ 
about. The larger are Kansas City, ]\Io. ; 
Omaha, Nebr., and St. Joseph, Mo., all im- 
portant markets for cattle, sheep, and horses. 
Many portions of these states, however, are 
far removed from railroads, which do not 
form a network over the country as they do 
in the eastern section. The principal roads 
are the great transcontinental lines running 
east and west between the eastern cities and 
the cities of the Plateau States. (See Fig. 285.) 



Fig. 280. Looking down into the midst of Chicago. 
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Fig. 281. Looking toward the flour-milling district in 
Minneapolis. 


Questions and Exercises 

(1) Name the great cattle-raising states. 
(2) Trace the route, by which tlic wool from 
Wisconsin gets to Massachusetts. (3) Locate 
the large meat-packing cities, and trace the 
route by wliich Kansas City beef gets to Phila- 
delphia. (4) Give one reason why Ch*and Ra])ids 
should manufacture furniture; Wisconsin, wood 
pulp, (s) Wliat are the great iron-shipj)ing 
cities? (6) Trace the route l)y which iron from 
Duluth reaches Pittsburgh. (7) Draw a maj) of 
the Great Lakes, and locate on it the chief 
commercial cities. (8) State the importance of 
the rapids at the “Soo.” (g) Compare the im- 
portance of the “Soo’^'and the Suez canals. 
(jo) 13raw a diagram showing the chief advan- 
tages of the location of Chicago. (ii) Draw 
the chief lines of railroad which center in this 
city. (12) Tell about its growth. 
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STATE 

A hbrerna- 
tion 

Area in 
so. miles 

Population 

igio 

L hiej City 

Population 

ic^to 

Capital 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New Mexico 

Arizona 

Nevada 

Utah 

Idaho 

- ^ — 

Mont. . . 
Wyo. . . 
Colo. . . . 
N. Mex. 
Ariz. . . . 
Nev. . . . 
Utah.. . 
Idaho. . 

1 

146,572 

97.914 

103,048 

122,634 

11.^.956 

iio,6go 

84,990 

84.313 

376,053 

145.965 

799,084 

327.301 

204. . 354 

81,875 

373 . . 35 * 
325,594 

i 

Hutte 

Cheyenne 

Denver 

Albuquerque. . 

Tucson 

Reno 

Salt Lake City. 
Boise 

39.165 

1 1,320 

213,381 

11,020 

I 3 d 93 

10,867 

92,777 I 
17,358 

Helena 

Cheyenne 

Denver 

Santa Fe 
Phoenix 

Carson City 

Salt Lake City 
Boise 


Surface and Climate. The "^surface of the 
Plateau States is extremely rugged, except 
to the east of the Rocky Motmtains and in 


parts of the Great Basin, where the slopes are, 
in places, gentle, though the elevation is high. 
The climate is dry, except in the higher 
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Fig. 282. The number of sheep per square mile in the United States. 
mounUiins, where there is enough moisture 
for the growth of trees. As a result, tlie 
occupations in the Platt'au States are largely 
grazing find mining. The population is con- 
sequently scattered, being mostly centered 
about the mining towns and in a few large 
cities in the lower regions, which have devel- 
oped because they arc favorably situated 
for trade. The population of this whole 
group of states is only a little more than that 
of the city of Chicago. 

The scenery is everywhere grand and 
impressive (see Fig. 175), but there arc enor- 
mous areas in the highlands that are little 
known, and undeveloped because they con- 
tain no valuable products except lumber. 

Owing to the distance from the markets and 
the consequent cost of 
transportation, the for- 
ests have been of little 
value thus far. Many 
of the mountain regions 
and the hills at the 
foot of the mountains 
have become famous 
as health and pleas- 
ure resorts, owing to 


their clear, dry air, to 
their beautiful scenery, 
or to the presence of 
medicinal hot springs. 

Agriculture. Agricul- 
ture succeeds only 
where irrigation is prac- 
ticed, as in the larger 
river valleys and parts 
of the Great Basin. 
Naturally fertile, under 
irrigation (see Fig. 290) 
the soil yields large re- 
turns, and Colorado 
II ranks first and Utah 
fourth in the production 
of sugar beets. Yet 
no state compares in 
the value of its agricultural products with 
the Northern States of the Mississippi Basin. 

Grazing. The principal form of grazing is 
the raising of sheep, though cattle are raised in 
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large numbers in certain parts of some of the 
states. Montana, Wyoming, New Mexico, and 
Idaho lead all the states in the Union in the 
number of sheep raised, and Montana and Wy- 
oming are also the leading states in the pro- 
duction of wool. (See 
Figs. 282, 283, and 284.) 
As sheep eat clean 
wherever they go, they 
have done great dam- 
age to the young and 
tender trees in the for- 
ests. As a result, graz- 
ing in the forests is 
now being restricted. 


A scene on a sheep ranch in the grazing 
region of Montana. 
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Mining. The strong rocks that make up the 
mountain masses contain abundant supplies 
of valuable minerals, of which the most im- 
portant are gold, silver, and copper. Colorado 
is first and Nevada fifth in the production of 
gold, and Colorado, Montana, Utah, and Idaho, 
in the order named, are the leading silver- 
producing states. Thus practically all the 
silver of the country is from the Plateau States. 
Montana is first in the production of cop- 
per; the mines at (see Fig. 288) are the 
richest and the best developed in the world. 
Arizona is the third copper-producing state. 

Lead, which is usually found in association 
with the silver, is also an important mineral. 
Idaho, Utah, and Colorado lead in its pro- 
duction. Coal is 
found in nearly all 
the states, but is 
little mined except 
in Colorado, where 
it is largely used in 
making coke. 

The great value of 
the ores has made 
the smelting of gold and silver of great impor- 
tance at many places. Denver and Pueblo, 


Colo., are the leading 
smelting cities, though 
Leadville, Colo., at an 
altitude of over ten 
thousand feet, is impor- 
tant in this industry. 
Cripple Creek (see Fig. 
289) and Leadville are 
the best known of the 
large mining towns, yet 
many .smaller ones are 
found throughout the 
mountains. The towns 
arc usually located on 
the lower slopes of the 
valleys, the openings to 
the mines dotting the 
hillsides. (See Fig. 286.) 
Trade Routes and Cities. The principal rail- 
roads that cross the Plateau States are por- 



Fig. 288. The copper mines near Butte, Montana. 

tions of the great transcontinental lines. Many 
of the mountain passes are occupied by rail- 
roads, some of which 
cross the mountains 
at an altitude of over 
ten thousand feet. A 
great circle of rail- 
roads starting from 
Denver connects the 
mining towns of 
southern Colorado. 
Branch roads connect the main lines with 
the mining towns in the smaller valleys, so 
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that the railroads are of importance not only 
as routes for through freight, but also for 
their supplies of ore which they bring to the 
larger cities for smelting. 

Owing to the fact that the commerce be- 
tween the different 
states of this region is 
small, there is but one 
railroad running north 
and south. This route 
extends from Butte, 

Mont., southward to 
Utah, but it is not so 
important as the lines 
connecting the East 
with the Pacific Coast. 

A new road has been 



Fig. 280. 

completed across the desert from Salt 
City, Utah, to Los Angeles and San Pedro 
Bay, Cal., giving another outlet to the East 
for the products of southern California. 

The larger cities of this group of states are 
distributing centers for the mining towns, 
receiving the ores and sending in return 
necessaries in the way of mining su]iplies 
and food. The chief city of this grou]) of 
states is Denver, Colo., situated at the eastern 
foot of the Rocky Mountains and having 
excellent railroad connections with the East. 
It is an important rail- 
way center. Within a 
few miles are Pueblo, 

Colo., a smelting city, 
and Colorado Springs, 

Colo., a noted health 
and scenic resort. Ari- 
zona and New Mexico 
contain no large cities. 

Santa Fe, in New 
Mexico, an interesting 
old Spanish town, is 
the oldest city in 
the United States, though it has not been 
occupied by white people so long as St, 
Augustine, Fla. Pheenix and Tucson, Ariz., 


towns of some size, are largely dependent 
upon their mining. 

East of Great Salt Lake, in a fine climate 
and within rich irrigated districts, are Salt 
Lake City, Ogden, and Prenw, Utah. These 
cities, favored by their 
position upon trans-- 
con t inen tal railroad 
lines, are growing rap- 
idly. Salt Lake City is 
the home of the Mor- 
mon church and con- 
tains its Temple and 
its Tabernacle. Both 
buildings are impres- 
sive and of much inter- 
est to travelers, 
poj^ulated and has no 


Cripple ( 'rerk, Colorado. 
JaiIvC 


IS 


thinly 


Nevada 

large towns. Virginia City and Carson City 
once were important places, owing to the 
wealth of the neighboring silver mines. 
These mines have yielded less in recent years, 
and the cities have lost much of their popula- 
tion. To the southeast is Goldfield, a new and 
imjiortant mining town near rich gold mines. 

Indians, The Plateau States contain a 
large number of Indians, the last of the 
])owerful tribes who yxissessed the country 
before the coming of the white men. They 
are unlike the Indians 
of former years, how- 
ever, as they are no 
longer chiefly depend- 
ent upon the chase for 
their living. Some of 
them practice agricul- 
ture, and many have 
large flocks of sheep 
and small donkeys 
called burros. Many 
Indians secure a good 

Fig. 290. An irrigated orchard in Utah. living from the region 

where they dwell, living in respectable homes. 
Certain tribes are noted for the weaving of 
baskets (see Fig. 2 qi ), rugs, and blankets. 
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In New Mexico there are many tribes of 
Indians who live in large towns composed 
of flat-roofed houses, built of sim-dried 
bricks made from the clay of the region. (See 
Fig. 88.) These villages, 
situated upon the hilltops, 
are extremely interesting 
and picturesque objects. 

Centuries ago great num- 
bers of primitive people 
lived here in similar villages 
or pueblos, or in houses built 
in the recesses under cliffs. 

They have all disappeared, 
however, and to-day the only 
knowledge that we have of 
them and their manner of 
living is what we learn from the ruins of their 
houses and the implements and tools they 
have left behind them in their homes; 


Questions and Exercises 

(i) Which state in this section . is the 
largest? The smallest ? (2) Which state is most 
densely populated? (3) Where is the popu^ 
lation in this state chiefly centered? Why? 

(4) What is the rainfall of 
these states? (5) How do you 
account for the large rivers 
that cross this region and the 
Great Plains? (6) Name the 
rivers that rise in the Plateau 
section and flow to the east. 
(7) What rivers do not flow 
out of this section? Give the 
reason. (8) Why are the graz- 
ing areas so thinly peojfled? 
(9) To what cities aretheshee]) 
and cattle of this section sent 
to be slaughtered ? 

(10) Study the product 
maps and be able to locate on 
a blank map the chief products 
of this section. ( 1 1 ) State the importaiice of the 
location of Pueblo and tell why the town is a 
growing one. (12) What railroad facilities has 
it? (13) Why is Denver a railroad center? 



Fig. 291. An Indian woman weaving a 
basket in Arizona. 
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STATE 

A bbrevia- 
lion 

Area in 
sq. miles 

Population 

igio 

Chief City 

Population 

igio 

Capital 

Washington 

Wash. . 

69,127 

1,141,990 

Seattle 

237.194 

Olympia 

Oregon 

Ore. . . . 

96,699 

672,765 

Portland 

207,214 

Salem 

California 

Cal 

158.297 

2 . 377.549 

San Francisco . 

416,912 

Sacramento 


The States of the 
Pacific Coast are 
eveiywhere moun- 
tainous, except in 
the large river val- 
leys and on the 
small lowlands 
that border the Pa- 
cific in the south- 
ern part of Cali- 
fornia. The moun- 
tains are building 
so rapidly that in 
portions of this 
region earthquakes 
are frequent. In 



Fig. 292. Hydraulic mining in California. 


1906 a severe 
earthquake caused 
a great destruction 
of property and 
lives in San Fran- 
cisco and the 
immediate vicin- 
ity. Mining, lum- 
bering, and agri- 
culture are the 
leading occupa- 
tions of the people. 

Mining, Mining 
is at present prac- 
tically confined to 
California, next to 
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Fig. 293. Big Trees of California, 

beautiful wood for 


The Big Trees, the 
largest in the world, 
are found only in a few 
scattered groves in the 
Sierra Nevada. Some 
are nearly one htmdred 
feet in circumference 
and over three hun- 
dred feet high. In some 
places they are being 
preserved, but in others 
ruthlessly destroyed 
for their lumber. The 
redwoods furnish a 
interior decoration. 


Agriculture. Certain forms of agriculture 
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Fig. 294- The areas of production of grapes and plums in the United States, 


Colorado, the leading 
gold-producing state . 

In 1849 gold was found 
in the gravels of the val- 
leys on the western side 
of the Sierra Nevada. 

(See Fig. 292.) People 
flocked to the diggings 
from all parts of the 
Union. As the returns 
from gold mining de- 
creased the people 
turned their attention 
to other things, and 
began to develop lumbering and agriculture. 
In the production of quicksilver California 
leads the world, and in 
petroleum is the first 
state in the Union. 

Lumbering. Except 
for the cutting of the 
Big Trees (see Fig. 293) 
and the redwoods in 
California, lumbering is 
largely confined to the 
two northern states. It 
is most important in 
Washington, fifth in the 
Union in the value of 
its forest products. The 
great fir trees, many 
over two hundred feet 
high, furnish much valu- 
able timber which is sent 
to the larger towns, to 
be prepared for market. T acoma and Seattle, 
Wash., are the great lumber townsof the West. 
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— 

Fig. 295. The value of the fruit 
crop in millions of dollars, in 
18 go, in the leading fruits 
raising states. 

Michigan 



arc important in Washington, Oregon, and 
California. The dry valleys of these states 
and the eastern plateaus of Washington 
favor the" growing of wheat, barley, and 
sugar beets. California is 1 he second state 
in the production of barley and of sugar 
beets. Four-fifths of tbe hops grown in 
the country are raised in these states. 
Oregon is the first state in production. 
The most important crop of the States 
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Fig. 296. 


of the Pacific Coast group, 
however, is fruit. Owing 
to the subtropical climate 
of southern California and 
to the abundant sunshine 
and even temperature, all 
varieties of temperate and 
subtropical fruits arc 
raised in large quantities. 
The success of the fruits 
depends largely upon the 
employment of irrigation, 
for which the near-by 
mountain streams furnish 
an abundance of wat^r. 
The water is taken from 
the streams as they 
emerge from the moun- 
tains and is distributed 
over the lands in a series of 
branching channels, very 
much like those of a delta, 
though of course much 
smaller. (See Fig. 300.) 

California is the first 
state in the Union in the 
production of temperate- 
climate fruits like peaches, 
plums, prunes, pears, £ipri- 
cots, and grapes. A large 
part of the grapes is made 
into wine and raisins. Cal- 
ifornia leads the Union in 
these industries. It is also 
first in the raising of' all 
kinds of subtropical fruits, 
except bananas and pine- 
apples, which are not found 
here. It produces nearly 
twenty times as many 
oranges as Florida, prac- 
tically all the lemons and 
olives, and a large share 
of the figs as well as nearly 
all the almonds and Eng- 
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lish walnuts grown in the United Slates. 
(See Figs. 294, 295, and 299.) 

Some of the temperate fruits and a large 
part of the oranges arc shipped to eastern 
markets fresh. A great quantity, es])eeially 
of peaches, pears, and ])runes, however, is 
canned or preserved. California is the lead- 
ing fruit-preserving state in the Union. 

Fishing. The rivers of th*e northw(‘steni 
coast provide favorite s]iawning grounds for 
salmon, and therefore the' catching and the 
curing of this fish arc important industries in 
Washington and Oregon. (Sec Fig. 297.) 
Washington is the first state in the country in 
fish canning, and Oregon fifth. The canning 
industry is not so important, however, in 
cither state as it is far- 
ther north in Alaska. 

Manufacturing. Ex- 
ce]3t for the canning 
and preserving of 
fruits, vegetables, and 
fish, the preparation of 
lumber, and the mak- 
ing of wine, there is 
little manufacturing of 
importance in any of 
the States of the 
Pacific Coast. A large 
amount of sugar is 
refined at San Francisco and other near by 



Fig. 29S. A view oj the harbor at San Francisco. 



Fid. 200. An orantic ^nn^e in southern Calijornia, 
cities as at Stockton, Cal. The raw sugar is 
imjiorted mostly from Hawaii. 

Cities and Trade. 
Owing to the regular 
form of the coast, the 
harbors are few and 
far ajiart along the 
whole length of these 
three states. The 
principal harbors arc 
those' of the two great 
inlets, San Francisco 
Bay and Puget Sound, 
and the harbor of San 
Pedro, which has been 
improved by the 
Government at large expense. Each of the 
cities which have developed on these inlets 
has transcontinental connection with the pro- 
ducing and consuming areas of the East, 
and through them pass the exports to the 
far East. 

Son Francisco, Cal., which is connected 
with the eastern cities liy several routes and 
which has the best harbf)r (see Fig. 298), has 
one of thc' most favorable situations on the 
rticific coast. Its commerce with the Old 
World has grown rapidly since thc United 
States came into possession of Hawaii and 
the Philippines. The business portion of the 
city is situated on a low plain bordering the 



Fig, Vnloading salmon on the banks oj thc 

Columbia River. 
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bay, while the residence portion is located 
on the hills between the bay and the ocean. 
The city has a large Chinese population. 
In 1906 the business area and part of the 
residence section were almost destroyed by a 
great earthquake and fire. The city is being 
rebuilt and no doubt will soon again be one 
of the great business centers of the country* 

Across the Bay of San Francisco, where 
the climate Is a little less damp than it is in 
the city itself, have grown up several resi- 
dence suburbs. The most important of these 
are Oakland and Berkeley, the seat of the 
University of California, one of the leading 
universities of the 
country. The growth 
of cities on the east- 
ern side of the bay 
. will probably con- 
tinue, as the railroads 
from the east all ter- 
minate on that side 
of the bay, with the 
exception of one 
road, which enters 
San Francisco from 
the south. 

Sacramento, the 


state, situated near waterfalls which furnish 
excellent power. Seattle is the principal 
port for the Alaskan trade, and Portland 
has an important coastwise commerce. 

Questions and Exercises 

(i) On which side of the mountains are the 
forests heavier? Why? (2) Why are the two 
northern states more densely wooded than Cali- 
fornia? (3) Why is not the southern part of 
California so heavily forested as the northern 
part of the state? (4) Where is the great wheat 
producing area of this section? (5) Why is 
Spokane called the “ Minneapolis of the West ”? 
(6) What conditions of climate make fruit 
growing profitable? (7) What climatic con- 
ditions arc unfavorable to such growth? 

(q) Why are San 
Francisco Bay and 
Puget Sound so im- 
portant to the Pacific 
Coast? (10) Draw a 
large map showing the 
location of San Fran- 
cisco and surrounding 
towns. (11) Of what 
valley is it the outlet? 
(12) What features of 
location similar to 
New York has San 
Francisco? (13) What 
interesting sights does 
the city afford? (14) 
How is a California 
farm irrigated? 



capital of the state, and Stockton, both con- 
nected with San Francisco by navigable rivers, 
arc active and growing towns. Los Angeles, 
in the southern part of the state and at the 
center of the subtropical fruit-growing area, 
has developed with great rapidity in the last 
few years, owing in part to the increase in the 
fruit industry and in part to the fact that the 
climate of this region is warm and dry, and 
therefore much liked by many people, 

Portland, the port of Oregon, is the chief 
city of that state. It has a growing com- 
merce and is important locally for its manun# 
factures. The leading cities of Washington 
are T acoma and Seattle, both ports of increas- 
ing importance, and Spokane, a manufac- 
turing center in the eastern part of the 


XXXVTL THE DEPENDENCIES OF 
THE UNITED STATES 

The United States possesses several de- 
pendencies in different parts of the world, 
and a few small islands in the Pacific. The 
territories of Alaska, Hawaii, and Porto Rico 
are of great value to the home country because 
of their products, but the small islands are 
of little value except as cable and coaling 
stations in the Pacific Ocean. (Sec Fig. 303.) 

ALASKA 

Alaska was bought from Russia in i8(5[7. 
It extends from the Queen Charlotte Islands 
to the end of the Aleutian chain, and has 
an area more than twice as great as the 
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state of Texas. The population , which is made 
.up largely of Indians, is over sixty thousand. 

Surface. The surface of Alaska is mostly 
mountainous. The Cordilleran Highland 
I grows narrower here 
than it is to the south, 
but contains many 
high peaks, of which 
Mount McKinley (see 
Fig. 301) is the highest 
and Mount St. Elias 
the best known. Many 
of the peaks of the 
Aleutian Islands are 
j volcanic, but are prac- 
! tically inactive. The 
northern coast of 
Alaska is lower than 
the southern, but ow- 
ing to its Arctic location large areas are 
almost unknown. The coast is very irregular 
and in the south is indented by a magnifi- 
cent series of fiords, in which salmon abound. 

Drainage. Alaska contains several large 
rivers, of which the 
greatest, the Yukon, 
extends across the 
whole area. The Yu- 
kon is one of the large 
rivers of the continent 
and is an important 
highway for summer 
trade. The lands of 
the lower valley have 
so favorable a climate 
that they can be de- 
voted to the raising of 
the more hardy cereals 
and vegetables. Agri- 
culture is developing here. The principal 
towns of the valley are found along the east- 
ern boundary of the territory near the cities 
of northwestern Canada, all of which are 
due to the discovery of gold in the Klondike 
region a few years ago. (See Fig. 304 ) 


Climate and Vegetation. Alaska lies in 
the path of the westerly winds. It there- 
fore has a moist and somewhat equable cli- 
mate along its coast, with a rainfall greater 
than that in any other 
part of North America. 
Hence forests grow on 
the slopes of the moun- 
tains up to a height of 
2,500 or 3,000 feet. 
In the higher altitudes 
glaciers are found, of 
which the largest is the 
Malaspina glacier. The 
best known is the Muir 
glacier, which reaches 
the .sea and therefore 
can be readily visited. 
The climate of the 
interior is marked by strong contrasts between 
the summer and the winter. In winter the 
temperatures arc low, the rainfall slight, and 
the ground may be frozen to a depth of over 
one hundred feet. In summer the tempera- 
ture is relatively high, 
the surface soil melts, 
and the ground is cov- 
ered with vegetation 
which reaches up the 
mountains to a height 
of several thousand 
feet. The northern 
portion lies in the 
tundra region, and is 
therefore devoid of the 
larger forms of vege- 
tation found farther 
to the south. (See 
Fig. HQ.) 

Products. The rocks of the moimtains of 
Alaska abound in minerals, and gold has 
been found in great quantities in the beach 
and river gravels. Hence mineral wealth 
is the greatest natural resource of the coim- 
try. Coal is also widely distributed, but it 



Fig. 301. Mount McKinley, the highest mountain in 
North Amerua. 



Fig. 302. The famous Treadwell gold mine as seen from 
ihc water. 
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is generally almost inaccessible, but because 
the cost is reasonable it is mined only along 
the coast. Gold and silver ore form the most 
valuable export. For many years it has been 



Fig. 304. An Alaskan village. 


secured from the rocks about Juneau, so that 
a large town, dependent upon this industry, 
has grown up there. The discovery of gold 
on the Yukon and at Nome has added much 
to the wealth and population of Alaska. 
The gold-bearing gravels of the Yukon are 
richer in Canada, however, than they are in 
Alaska. (See Fig. 302.) 

The second industry in rank in Alaska is 
fishing. Salmon are caught in great num- 
bers in the estuaries of the western coast, as 
they are farther south in the United States. 
Most of the salmon are canned, and Alaska 
produces annually more than ten million 
dollars worth of canned salmon, an amount 
far greater than is produced in Washington, 
the leading state of the Union in this industry. 

The third product of Alaska is furs. 
When Alaska belonged to Russia its chief 
product, was furs, secured largely from seals 
found on the Pribilof Islands. Since 1890 
the supply of skins has rapidly decreased, 
owing to the 'practical destruction of the 
seal herds and the present annual output of 
furs has only about one-tenth the value 
of the salmon. 

Cities. The largest permanent settlements 
are at Sitka and Juneau, the seat of the ter- 
ritorial government. Sitka, built on Baranof 


Island, is an interesting village, and is t 3 
oldest town in the territory. It contains i 
interesting Greek church, built during t e 
Russian possession of the region, and is mu h 
visited by tourists annually. 

Trade. The trade of Alaska is principa y 
with the United States. The exports a'e 
chiefly gold, dried and cured fish, fish cal, 
and whalebone. In return Alaska receives 
from our country iron and steel goods, tm- 
ware, meat and dairy products, breadstufs, 
wearing apparel, and explosives; that is, 
the larger part of the necessaries of life have 
to be imported. It is not at all probable that 
the resources of Alaska can be developed so 
that the food and provisions necessary to 
supply the needs of the population, which 
is engaged in fishing and mining, can be 
grown within the borders of the country. 

HAWAII 

About one-third of the way across the 
Pacific Ocean, and lying within the Hot Belt, 
is a group of eight inhabited islands and 
several rocky islets, known as the Hawaiian 
Islands, or Hawaii. (See Fig. 303.) These 
islands have belonged to the United States 
since 1898. They have a combined area about 
as large as that of the state of Connecticut, and 





Fig. 305. The crater of Mauna Loa^ showing the steam 
and vapors rising from it, 

a population of over 190,000. The largest 
island is Hawaii. The most populous is 
Oahu, which contains Honolulu, the largest 
city. More than half the population is 
Japanese and Chinese, though the white 
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people are rapidly increasing; the native 
Hawaiians are decreasing. 

Surface. The Hawaiian Islands are moun- 
tainous and extremely volcanic. The chief 



Fig. 306. Loadinf^ stigar cane in one oj ihc larre 
Hawaiian sugar cane plantations. 


volcanoes are Mauna Kca and Manna Loa 
(see Fig. 305), each with an altitude of over 
13,500 feet. On the slopes of Mau)ia Loa is 
the volcano of Kilauca, a great seething lake 
of lava which once in about every twelve 
years overflows. The eruption of this vol- 
cano has none of the violent features which 
are usually associated with volcanic erup- 
tions. The lava simply wells up and flows 
down across the country, burning and de- 
stroying everything in its path. The vol- 
canic rock weathers rapidly in the moist, 
tropical climate, and makes an extremely 
fertile and productive soil. 

Climate. Owing to the influence of the 
ocean the range of temperature in the 
Hawaiian Islands is only about ten degrees, 
which is lower than in any other region in a 
similar latitude. There are only two sea- 
sons, winter and summer, with the greatest 
rainfall in the winter. 

Products; Trade; Cities. Hawaii is the 
fourth largest producer of cane sugar in the 
world. Sugar is the leading crop. (Sec 
Fig. 306.) Its output is now greater than- 
that of Louisiana. Rice and bananas are 
raised in large quantities. Hawaii raises 
bananas for commerce and produces more 


rice than Texas, the leading rice-producing 
state of the Union. Stock raising is an 
important occupation on the higher slopes, 
where crops cannot be so readily grown. 

More than nine-tenths of the exports of the 
Hawaiian Islands goes to the United States. 
Sugar, sent to California for refining, has the 
leading place. The imports are also received 
chiefly from the United States, and include 
breadstulTs, machinery, cotton manufactures, 
lumber, and provisirms. 

-Owing to their position the islands form 
an imi)ortant calling pkice for Pacific steam- 
ers. -They are connected with one another 
by a well-develo]ied system of wireless teleg- 
raphy, and are connected with America and 
the continent of Asia by a cable finished in 
I (>03. 

Honolulu, the capital and largest city, is a 
modern town, with electric cars and electric 
lights. It is wc -11 jirovided with wharv’os for 
the accommodation of the large and increas- 
ing trade. 

THE PHILIPPINES 

The Philippines, which have been posses- 
sions of the United States since 1898, are the 
most numerous group of islands southeast of 
Asia. (Sec Fig. 303.) They include 3,141 



islands and islets, with an area about equal 
to that of Arizona. Two-thirds of this area 
is in the larger islands, Luzon and Mindanao. 
The population is now more than seven 
millions, of which the larger part belongs 
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to the brown race. Europeans are found 
in all the leading cities, and are rapidly 
increasing in numbers. 

Surface. The surface of the Philippines 
is generally mountainous and volcanic, with 
some peaks rising over 10,000 feet. Exten- 
sive lowlands exist in the two larger islands, 
and it is in these districts that agriculture is 
best developed. 

Climate and Vegetation. The climate is 
everywhere tropical on account of the loca- 
tion of the islands. In Manila, the chief 
city, the temperature never goes below 59° 
or above 90®. The nights are generally 
cool, so that the warmth of the days is not 
so oppressive as in 
those regions where 
there is but little dif- 
ference between the 
temperatures of day 
and night. The isl- 
ands are swept by 

both monsoons, and 
the rainfall is there- 
fore abundant during 
each season. The 
rainfall in the northern 
islands occurs mostly 
during the prevalence of the northeast trade 
wind, and in the southern islands at the 

opposite season. Therefore the period of 

planting and harvest, wliich depends upon 
the rainfall, differs in the two sections. 

Owing to the warmth and the moisture of 
the climate, the vegetation is very dense, 
and in mapy places tropical jungles abound. 
Because of the density of the vegetation, 
traveling in the country is carried on with 
difficulty. 

Products. The chief products of the Phil- 
ippines are tropical in their nature ; they in- 
clude hemp, sugar, coffee, cocoanuts, tobacco, 
and indigo. Rice is raised extensively in the 
more favorable regions, but is all used at 
home as food for the people. (See Fig. 307.) 


The forests abound in cabinet and dye 
Woods, but they have been little developed 
as yet, owing to the difficulties and the cost 
of getting the products to market. 

The islands are rich in minerals, including 
gold, coal, copper, silver, and lead, but min- 
ing, like agriculture, has not as yet been 
developed as it can be. 

Trade; Cities; Development. The princi- 
pal part of the trade of the Philippines is 
with the United Kingdom, Hong-kong, Japan, 
France, and Spain. The United States re- 
ceives nearly one-half of the exports, of which 
manila hemp is the chief. (See Fig. 308.) 
The principal imports are cotton goods, hard- 
ware, and machinery 
from the United King- 
dom. At present the 
imports from the 
United States are 
increasing, but our 
country furnishes 
only about one-sixth 
of all the goods re- 
ceived in trade. 

The chief ports are 
diX Manila and Iloilo. 
Manila has the best 
harbor and it can be made the equal of any 
of the harbors of the Pacific. (See Fig. 309.) 
The islands are now connected with Asia and 
with the United States by cables. 

OTHER ISLANDS OF THE PACIFIC 

The United States possesses a number of 
small islands in the Pacific, which are or may 
be important as cable and coaling stations. 
Chief of these are Guam, the largest of the 
Marianne (Ladrone) Islands, and Tutuila, in 
the Samoa group. The others are Howland, 
Baker, Wake, Midway, and Marcus islands. 

Guam, with an area of about two hundred 
square miles, is occupied mostly by descend- 
ants of immigrants from the Philippines. It 
raises some cocoanuts for commerce. 



Fig. 308. Loading manila hemp rope in carry to iJic ships 
for transportation. 
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Fig. 309. A general vicuf along the Pasig River, Manila, showing the shipping oj this porU 


Tutuila is the 
only possession 
of the United 
States in the 
Southern Hem- 
isphere. It con- 
tains the port of 
Pago-Pago, one 
of the best har- 
bors of the Pa- 
cific Ocean, and is therefore an exceedingly 
valuable coaling station. 

PORTO RICO 

Porto Rico, one of the larger islands of 
the West Indies, is about three and a half 
times as large as Rhode Island, and contains 
a population of more than a million. It 
has a density of population surpassing all 
the states of the Union except Rhode Island 
and Massachusetts. The people are mostly 
of Spanish descent or are ncgn^cs. 

Surface and Climate. The surface of Porto 
Rico is rolling and diversified with moun- 
tains rising along the axis of the island to a 
height of over 3,000 feet. There are exten- 
sive plains near the coast which arc devoted 
to agriculture. 

Porto Rico lies in the northerly trade-wind 
belt, and therefore has an abundant rainfall, 
especially in the north. The heavy rainfall 
provides an ample supply of water to the 
rivers, so that the region is well watered. 
The lower portions of the rivers are navigable 
for small vessels. 



Pio, 310. The harbor of San Juan, the capital and 
chief city of Porto Rico. 


Products. Owing to the warmth and the 
moisture, the slopes of the island are covered 
with forests, which contain valuable supplies 
of cabinet woods, as do the forests of the 
other Caribbean regions. 

Sugar, tobacco, coffee, and tropical fruits 
are the leading agricultural products. Two- 
thirds of the trade is with the United States. 
It includes sugar and cigars. hVance ranks 
next in the amount of commerce. The im- 
pc^rts are almost entirely fjom the United 
States, and include cotton goods, machinery, 
hog products, and flour. 

The chief towns arc‘ tlie ports of San Juan 
(see Fig. 310) and Ponce. 

Questions and Exercises 

(i) Find out what you can about one of the 
three great industries of Alaska. (2) Locate the 
places where these industries are centered. (3) 
Describe the route by which the products of 
Alaska reach Chicago or Washington. (4) Find 
out when Sitka ceased to be a Russian town. 

(5) What tempers the climate of the Hawaiian 
Islands? (6) What objects of interest does a 
stranger find in these islands ? (7) What steamer 
lines stop at Honolulu? (8) Why is sugar refin- 
ing a large business at San Francisco? (g) What 
is the latitude of the Hawaiian Islands? (10) 
Locate the Philippines, (ii) How does their 
climate differ from that of Hawaii? (12) What 
islands of North America arc visited by tropi- 
cal cyclones? (13) What can you say of the 
future prospects of our islands in the Pacific as 
regards trade and other industries ? 

(14) On an outline map of the world locate all 
the dependencies of the United States and draw 
commercial routes between them and this coun- 
try. Show the cable lines. (15) When it is noon 
on Monday at San Francisco tell what day and 
time it is at Manila. Write this on map. 
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Summary 

With the development of the last few 
years and the increase in possessions outside 
of the United States proper, our country has 
become one of the great world powers, rank- 
ing with the leading nations of Eurppe. The 
progress of the country has been largely due 
to the favorable conditions for the devel- 
opment of agriculture, manufacturing, and 
commerce. The vast areas of fertile soil in 
the central states, lying in a climate favor- 
able to agriculture, has made it possible for 
the country to become the home of millions 
of people from the European nations. The 
development of the agricultural possibilities 
has created a great wealth of breadstuffs and 
provisions' available for commerce. The 
United States has therefore become the prin- 
cipal country furnishing food to Europe. 

The almost inexhaustible resources of iron 
and coal, and the development of cotton rais- 
ing in the South, have made the United States 
one of the greatest manufacturing countries 
of the world. 

The location of the United States across 
the smaller ocean from the leading nations 
of Europe, and the fact that it is well sup- 
plied with large and commodious harbors, 
accessible throughout the year, have favored 
the development of Atlantic commerce. The 
numerous water gaps through the Appa- 
lachian Highland, and the natural highways 
of commerce to the South and Southwest, have 
made it possible to transport the products of 
the interior to the eastern ports cheaply and 
rapidly. The development of the water com- 
merce along the Great Lakes has also been 
of great importance commercially. 

The commercial cities along the Pacific 
Coast are now developing rapidly, owing to 
the increase in commerce with our possessions 
in the Pacific and the greater ease in getting 
to the ports of the Far East. 

Because of these many favoring conditions, 
the United States is now the third commercial 


country in the world, having more than ten 
per cent of the world’s trade. It is exceeded 
in its exports only by the United Kingdom, 
though it is closely followed by Germany. In 
its imports it is exceeded by both the United 
Kingdom and Germany. Its principal trade 
is with these two countries, Canada (see 
Fig. 314) and France. 

The chief exports are cotton, provisions, 
breadstuffs, iron and steel goods, and mineral 
oil. The principal manufactured products 
sent in trade are, in the order of their import- 
ance, iron and steel goods, refined oils, cot- 
ton goods, leather, and agricultural imple- 
ments. 

Manufactured products form about sixty 
per cent and agricultural products about 
thirty per cent of the exports of the United 
States. The principal products of the soil, in 
the order of their importance in trade, are 
wheat, flour, com, cattle and hog products, 
and cotton. More than one-half the manu- 
factured products are sent to Europe and one- 
fourth to other countries of North America. 

The chief imports are products that cannot 
be produced at home, cither because of the 
cliAate or because the country has not devel- 
oped its possibilities in certain lines because 
of the far greater opportunities in the lines 
generally followed. The principal imports 
are from the warmer countries and include 
sugar from tlie West Indies and Cuba, coffee 
from Brazil and Central America ; vege- 
table fiV)ers from Mexico, the Philippines, 
and India ; chemicals, dmgs, and dyes ; hides 
and skins from Europe and South America ; 
silk from Japan, Italy, and China; rubber 
from Brazil and Europe; tea from China and 
Japan. 

Among the other imports are laces from 
the United Kingdom, Germany, afld Switzer- 
land ; wool and woolen goods from the United 
Kingdom ; diamonds ; silk goods from France ; 
and tin from the United Kingdom and the 
East Indies. 
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XXXVIII COUNTRIES OF NORTH- 
ERN NORTH AMERICA 

Ownership and Area. Northern North 
America comprises the Dominion of Canada, 
Newfoundland, Greenland, and Alaska. (See 
Fig. 312.) Alaska belongs to the United 
States; Greenland is owned by Denmark; 
Newfoundland, which includes the island of 
that name and a narrow strip of land along 
the eastern coast of Labrador, belongs to the 
United Kingdom. All the rest of northern 
North America is included in the Dominion 
of Canada, a colony of the United Kingdom. 


THE DOMINION OF 
CANADA 

Area and Popula- 
tion. The Dominion 
of Canaria constitutes 
by far the largest and 
most important de- 
pendency of the Brit- 
ish Empire in the 
Western Hemisphere. 

The area of Canada is 
a little larger than 
that of the United 
States, but the population is only a little 
over 7,200,000, or a little less than four-fifths 
of the population of New York state. 

Coast Line. The coast line of Canada is 
irregular on both oceans (see Fig. 312), but 
the valuable harbors are few, owing to the 
fact that during the winter months most of 
the Atlantic harbors are closed by ice. (See 
Fig. 82.) The harbors of the Pacific Coast 
are never icebound, but they do not as yet 
rank with the Atlantic ports for the reason 
that they^re not so favorably situated for 
receiving agricultural products and for send- 
ing them to cotintries which are deficient in 
food supplies. 

Surface. The northern extremity of the 
Appalachian Highland includes New Bruns- 


wick and Nova Scotia. Rugged ranges of 
hills run nearly northeast and southwest 
and occupy a large part of the area of these 
two provinces, being most pronounced in 
New Brunswick. These uplands are largely 
hi a wild state and for much of their extent 
arc little known. Rich lowland valleys lie 
between the ridges and form the regions of 
densest population. 

North of the St. Lawrence and southeast 
of Hudson Bay is the Labrador Plateau. It 
is a low, rocky, thin-soiled plateau, the high- 
est portion forming a divide for streams 
which flow outward in every direction. The 

hilly eastern lowlands 
nf western Quebec 
and northern Ontario 
have been heavily 
glaciated and abound 
in lakes and water- 
falls. 

The fertility of the 
soil and the richness 
of the lowlands along 
the St. Lawrence and 
the Great Lakes, are 
indicated by the fact 
that over three-fifths 
of the pojiulation of Canada is found in 
Quebec and Ontario, which lie in this region. 
Tlie richest farming lands, perhaps in the 
world, arc in Manitoba and Saskatchewan. 

West of the area" drained by the St. Law- 
rence River and the Great Lakes, and extend- 
ing to the foothills of the Cordilleran fldgh- 
land, is the Great Central Plain, the northern 
continuation of the Great Central Plain of 
the United States. (See Fig. 173.) 

The Cordilleran Highland occupies the 
whole region between the Great Central 
Plain and the Pacific Ocean , and reaches its 
maximum altitudes near the boundary of 
Alaska. It consists of many different ranges, 
contains many great glaciers, and is renowned 
for its magnificent scenery. (Sec Fig. 1 74.) 



Fig. 311. A glacier in Kriiish 
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Drainage. The principal river of Canada 
is the St. Lawrence, which drains the five 
Great Lakes. (See Fig. 312.) The basin of 
this river is the great highway for Canadian 
trade, and is increasing in importance each 
year, owing to the greater use of the canals 
which have been built around the rapids in 
the St. Marys River at Sault Ste. Marie. 

The Mackenzie River is one of the long rivers 
of America, but it drains a region of little 
value on account of the climate, and hence 
is of little importance. Tlic Yukon River, the 
other great river of northwestern America, is 
navigable to the Klondike gold fields in the 
northwestern comer or the Dominion, and 
is an important high- 
way of commerce in 
the summer time, not 
only for the Territory of 
Yukon but for Alaska. 

Of the western rivers 
wliich break through 
the ranges of the Cor- 
dilleran Highland the 
Fraser and the Colum- 
bia are the largest. 

They are not available for water commerce, 
but their valleys offer the best routes across 
the mountain ranges, and are therefore 
much used in travel and transportation. 

Climate. The climate of Canada is conti- 
nental, and is therefore characterized by wide 
variations in temperature. The country may 
be divided according to its climate into three 
great divisions : the southeastern portion, the 
interior, and the western coast. The south- 
eastern portion extends west nearly to Win- 
nipeg, and is characterized by a great sea- 
sonal range of temperature and by ample 
rainfall during the summer months. (See 
Figs. 82 and 84.) The spring is late along 
the eastern coast because the inblowing 
winds pass over a cold portion of the ocean, 
and therefore bring little warmth. 

The interior region, extending from near 
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Winnipeg to the eastern slopes of the Cor- 
dilleran Highland, is cold in winter and is 
fairly warm and dry in summer. It warms 
up in the spring much more rapidly than 
the eastern section. 

The Pacific slopes of the Cordilleran High- 
land have a moderate range of temperature 
and are extremely moist. The rainfall is 
heavy, as it is both to the south in the w^est- 
I cm portifMis of Washington and Oregon and 
to the north along the Alaskan coast and the 
Aleutian Islands. (Sec Fig. 97.) 

Plants and Animals. The tundra area of Can- 
1 ada, with its low shrubs and abundant mosses, 
j is commonly known as the “Barren Lands” 

and sometimes as “ The 
Land of Little Sticks.” 
It covers all of north- 
ern Canada as far south 
as a line extending from 
the mouth of the Mac- 
kenzie River southeast 
to Fort Churchill on 
Hudson Bay and then 
east through northern 
Quebec. South of the 
! tundra area is a great forest region which 
covers the larger part of the Dominion and ex- 
tends into the United States. (See Fig. 1 19.) 

In the soutlieastem x^rovinces the forests in 
the lower lands have been extensively cleared 
to furnish land for agriculture. Those along 
the Ottawa River are an important source of 
sup])]y of wood pulp for the makingof pap^f, 
and the forests of New Brunswick yield valu- 
able timber products. 

This forest region is the home of many 
fur-bearing animals which are hunted for the 
sake of their skins. 

The most characteristic animals of Canada 
are the caribou, which are often seen in great 
herds, and the musk ox, which is found 
nowhere else in North America. (See Fig. 1 40.) 

Trade. The Dominion of Canada has about 
one-eighth of the commerce of North America, 



Fig. 313. The iiuUcr jront at Mimireal, the chief 
i omnicrcial city oj Quebec. 
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which is carried on chiefly with the United Owing to the nearness of Nova Scotia, 
Kingdom and the United States. The larger Prince Edward Island, and New Brunswick 
part of the exports goes to the United King- to the great fishing grounds of the continental 


dom, but more than 
one-half of the im- 
ports are received 
from the United 
States. The chief ex- 
ports to the United 



Canada 

United States. 



Fig. 314. The worlTs trade in iQoj, 
in billions of dollars. 




shelf, fishing, espe- 
cially for cod, lob- 
sters, and herring, is 
the leading occu- 
pation in the coast 
towns. (See Fig. 3 1 5.) 


Kingdom are animal products, timber, and The fishing privileges over the Grand Banks 

wheat. Wood and timber, fish, and copper arc shared with the United States and France, 

are shipped to the United States. The Fishing is the most important industry in 

imports are chiefly iron and steel, coal. Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island, and 

breadstuff s, and cotton. Canada is the largest ranks second in New Brunswick, 

exporter of cheese in the world, and has some Cities. Halifax, situated on the finest har- 


of the largest and most 
important fisheries. 

NOVA SCOTIA, PRINCE 
EDWARD ISLAND, 
AND NEW BRUNSWICK 

Surface and Coast 
Line. The surface of 
Nova Scotia, Prince 
Edward Island, and 
New Brunswick is 



bor in Nova Scotia, is 
the most important 
naval and coaling 
station of the United 
Kingdom on the con- 
tinent of North Amer- 
ica. Sydney, on Cape 
Breton Island, has 
the largest iron and 
steel works in the 
Dominion. 


extremely varied, as Jt'iG.315. The fishing village of Cape Breton. 57 . the largest 


might be expected from the fact that the 
Appalaj^hian Highland occupies a large part 
of this region. The coast line is irregular (see 
Fig. 312) and its indentations contain several 
excellent harbors; commerce is impeded, 
however, by the great prevalence of fogs, 
especially in the summer months. 

Occupations. The lowlands of the interior 
of Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island 
are devoted to agriculture; grain, apples, 
and potatoes are the chief crops. Dairying 
and the raising of horses for the British 
market are the other leading occupations of 
the interior. Nova Scotia is rich in coal, 


city in New Brunswick, is favorably situated 
on a large harbor which opens into the Bay 
of Fundy. This harbor is free from ice the 
year round, and its trade with the United 
Kingdom is constantly increasing. 

QUEBEC 

Description. The Province of Quebec in- 
cludes most of the fertile valley of the St. 
Lawrence River and the greater part of the 
barren Labrador Plateau. The wilderness 
of northern Quebec is a favorite fishing and 
camping country for sportsmen. The Sag- 
uenay River is a magnificent fiord, world- 


some of which can be readily mined and renowned for the splendor of its scenery, and 

shipped because of the close proximity of visited annually by large numbers of tourists, 

the mines to the sea. Lumbering is the The highland area of southern Quebec, like 

most important industry of New Brunswick. that of northern New Brunswick, is visited by 
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Ficj. 316. Rafts of logs on the St. Lawrence River at 
Quebec . 


many sportsmen and fishermen during the 
summer months. 

Industries. The larger portion of the po{)u- 
lation of the Province of Quebec is in the 
valley of the St. Lawrence. 

Central Quebec has only 
small, scattered settle- 
ments, found in the small 
valleys, where a fair liv- 
ing can be secured by 
means of agriculture. 

Most of the people of 
the province are engaged 
in tilling the soil. The 
chief crops are cereals, 
hay, tobacco, and fruits, although great quan- 
tities of cheese and butter are made, and 
a large number of horses are raised. Lum- 
bering is the second occupation in importance 
and is constantly growing because of the 
prevalence of the valuable soft white pine, 
the supply of which throughout the northern 
United States is being rapidly exhausted. 
(See Fig. 316.) 

Cities. Quebec, the capital and the oldest 
city ©f the province, is beautifully situa.ted, 
partly on and partly at the foot of a bluff fac- 
ing the St. Lawrence. (See Fig. 317.) These 
heights at the head of the St. Lawrence 
estuary, and the former head of navigation, 
furnished the best possible situation for a 


fortified town. Hence the old city was built 
on the bluff. Quebec was formerly the chief 
commercial city of the province because of 
its location. In late years it has yielded 
that supremacy to Montreal, because the 
St. Lawrence has been so deepened that 
ocean-going vessels can reach the latter city. 

Montreal, with a population more than five 
times as great as that of Quebec, is the largest 
city in the Dominion. It is also the chief com- 
mercial city, both for water and land trans- 
portation, since it is an important railroad 
center, and the terminus for the Great Lakes 
steamship lines. (See Fig. 313.) 

ONTARIO 

Climate and Soil. Ontario includes the 
portion of the St. Lawrence Valley west of 
Quebec and the Canadian 
])ortion of the Basin of 
the Great Lakes. It ex- 
tends as far south as 
northern Pennsylvania 
and as far north as Hud- 
son Bay. The summer 
climate is warm and the 
soil is well watered. (Sec 
Fig. 84.) The coast along 
the Great Lakes, except 
Lake Huron, is low, and forms good farming 
land. The northern shore of Lake Huron is 
high and ruggc*d. Owing to the gentle slopes, 
favorable climate, and fine glacial soils, the 



Fig. 318. A fruit farm in southern Ontarw. 



Fir,. 317. The parliament hon^c at Quebec . 
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region bordering Lake 
Erie is extremely fer- 
tile, and is often called 
the “Garden of Can- 
ada.” (See Fig. 318.) 

Products; Cities. 
Wine, table grapes, 
apples, wheat, oats. 



Fig. 319. A barley crop ready for shipment in Manitoba. 


is the largest. About 
half the province lies in 
the level pi ain of “ Lake 
Agassiz ’ ’.which existed 
during the time when 
the great continental 
glacier occupied north- 
ern Canada and. shed 


and beans are the chief agricultural products. 
Ontario leads all the provinces in the making 
of cheese. The mineral deposits include 
rich copper and nickel fields along the north 
shores of Lake Huron and Lake Superior. 



Fig. 320, A sawmill and lumber yard near Ottawa. 


Ottawa, the seat of the Dominion govern- 
ment, is the center of a large lumber trade, and 
has the largest sawmills in Canada. (See Fig. 
320.) Toronto, on the north shore of Lake 
Ontario, is the commercial center of the prov- 
ince and an important railway terminus. It 
is also the seat of the provincial government of 
Ontario. . Port Arthur, on the northern coast 
of Lake Superior, is the chief outlet for the 


its waters into this basin. The outlet of the 
lake was through the Minnesota Riv^r into 
the Mississippi. Now the waters have drained 
away, and the level lake floor forms one of 
the most perfect plains in the world. 

The southwestern portion of Manitoba 
consists of a prairie rising eight to twelve 



Fig. 322. Main Street and City HaU Square, Winnipeg, 

hundred feet above the plain, and deeply cut 
by valleys made by the east-flowing rivers. 


Products; Cities. Oats and barley are 
raised extensively on the prairies, though the 
soil and climate are not so favorable for 


wheat from Manitoba 
and the Canadian 
Northwest. 

MANITOBA 

Surface. A large por- 
tion of southern Mani- 
toba is rocky and 
contains many lakes, of 
which Lake Winnipeg 



Fig. 321. Stacks of wheat on the level prairie land of 
Manitoba. 


agriculture as in the 
lake plain. Wheat is 
the leading crop in the 
lake plain, as it is to the 
south in Dakota/fc and 
Minnesota. (See Figs. 
178, 179. 319. and32i.) 

Winnipeg, at the 
junction of two navi- 
gable rivers, is the 
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Fig. 3J|5^ A farm near Baitleford, Saskatchewan. 

chief town and railway center. Railroads 
radiate from it into the northwest as well as 
the south and west, so that the larger portion 
of the wheat sent eastward to Port Artlmr 
and Port William for shipment over the Great 
Lakes passes through this city. (See Fig. 322.) 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 

Surface; Coast Line; Scenery. British 
Columbia is the third largest province in 
the Dominion and is mostly occupied by the 
Cordifleran Highland. The coast line is 
extremely irregular and is bordered by mag- 
nificent fiords and guarded by a great series 
of offshore islands. The highland region, 
with its magnificent canyons, extensive gla- 
ciers, beautiful glacial lakes, and steep- 
sloped mountains, is one of the grandest 
scenic regions of the North American conti- 
nent. (See Fig. 311.) 

Products; Cities. The wealth of British 
Columbia consists of minerals, forest prod- 
ucts, and fisheries. The minerals include 
gold, silver, copper, and coal, and are being 
developed rapidly. The forests of the coast 
side of the mountains arc largely made up of 
the great Douglas firs, the products of which 
are prepared for 


quantities. Halibut, cod, and herring are 
found off the west coast. 

The agricultural land of British Columbia 
is chiefly in the river valleys and the river 
deltas. A large part of the area has too 
hea^ a rainfall for agriculture, so that this 
industry is of little importance. 

Victoria, the capital, is situated on a good 
harbor, three miles from Esquimalt, the 
most important British naval station on 
the Pacific coast of North America. Van- 
couver has the best harbor, and is the terminus 
of several steamship lines connecting North 
America with Asia and Australia and also of 
the one transcontinental railroad of Canada. 



A cattle ranch in Saskatchewan. 


market along the 
coast and on Van- 
couver Island. 
Salmon abound in 
the streams and 
are canned in great 
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Fig. 325. 

ALBERTA AND SASKATCHEWAN 
Surface; Industries; Development. The 

provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan, ex- 
cept in the north where trees abound, are 
mainly flat, treeless, grassy plains. Agricul- 
ture is largely developed in southern Sas- 
katchewan; wheat, barley, and oats are the 
chief crops. I'he rest of the area is mainly 
devoted to grazing, particularly to the raising 
of cattle, horses (see Fig. 326), and sheep. 
This is true of the southern continuation of 
the plain in the United States. (See Figs. 184, 

. 323, 324, and 325.) 
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A sheep ranch in Saskatchewan. 


The Territories. 

The northern 
section of Canada 
is known as the 
Northwest Terri- 
tories. This whole 
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area is thinly populated and large parts are 
little known. The only inhabitants are a 
few. white fur traders, wandering Indians, 
and the Eskimos who 
live along the coast. 

With the discovery of 
gold in the river 
gravels of the tribu- 
taries of the Yukon 
River, in 1896, the 
Yukon Valley leaped 
suddenly into fame. 

Dawson, the principal 
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Fio. ^26. A corral of horses in Alheria 


GREEIfLAin> 

Surface. Greenland, the largest island in 
the world, belongs to Denmark. The inte- 
rior is wholly covered 
by ice, above which no 
mountains show. The 
coast is everywhere 
bordered by mountains 
and abounds in mag- 
nificent fiords. 

People. The only 
white people are found 
along the southwest- 


Canadian settlement in the Yukon Territory^ 
is the center of the gold industry. At first 
the only communication with the outside 
world was by means of the Yukon, which 
was open for navigation only about four 
months of the year. During the winter mails 
were carried over the mountains by sledges 
and men. Now a railroad has been opened 
from Skagway in Alaska to the head-waters 
of the Yukon, so that provisions can be more 
easily shipped to miners and the gold more 
readily brought to the coast. 

NEWFOUNDLAND 
Occupation of the People; 

Cities. The chief occupation 
of the people of Newfoundland 
is fishing in the neighbor- 
ing waters. (See Fig. 327.) 

Lobster canning is important. 

Iron and copper are found in 
the island and arc mined. 

Coal, silver, and lead also exist. 

The neighboring islands 
of St. Pferre and Miquelon be- 
long to France and are also 
centers of the fishing industry. 

St. Johns, the capital of Newfotmdland, is 
a small town situated on a good harbor and 
therefore is the most important trade center 
on the island. It exports fish and manufac- 
tures cod-liver oil. 


em coast, where the low ulain gives an oppor- 

sttlei 



Fig. 


tunity for permanent settlement. Here are 
a f^ Danes in the small towns, but the larger 
portion of the population of Greenland is 
made up of Eskimos. The Eskimos depend 
upon hunting and fishing for their living, 
and travel great distances in the summer 
months to get their necessary food. 

Towns and Trade. The only towns are GodU 
haab and Upernivik; the latter is the most 
northerly permanent settlement in the world. 

What little trade the island 
has is chiefly with Denmark, 
and includes the down gath- 
ered from the cider duck, furs, 
and fish products. 

Questions and Exercises 

(i) When Canada has such 
an indented coast why are there 
not more good harbors? (2) Is 
the port of Vancouver closed in 
winter? Of Quebec? Of Mon- 
treal? (3) Draw a map of the 
great highway of the St. Law- 
rence and indicate the chief 
canals which aid navigation. (4) 
Locate the chief Canadian and 
American cities on this water- 
way (5) Why are the Mac- 
kenzie and the Yukon rivers of so comparatively 
little commercial importance? 

(6) Which city has more sunny days in win- 
ter, Montreal or Victoria? Give the reason. (7) 
How is the winter life of the two cities different? 
(8) Is the commerce of the Great Lakes closed 


327. A fishifif* village on the 
shore of Newjoundland. 
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in winter? (Consult Fig. 82 for your answer.) 
(9) What influence upon the climate of the sur- 
rounding country do the Great Lakes have? ( 10) 
Why can grapes ripen in southern Ontario and 
jiot in eastern Montana? 

(ii) From what ports do steamers carry the 
exports of Canada to the United Kingdom?* 
(12) Trace the routes across the Atlantic. (13) 
Locate the chief harbors of each of the maritime 
provinces. (14) How does the fog affect the 
fishermen off these coasts? Steamer traffic 
across the ocean ? (15) Tell of the imj>ortance 

of Halifax to the United Kingdom. 

(16) Describe the location of the city of Que- 
bec. (17) Why is Montreal better located as an 
ocean trade route 
terminus than 
Quebec? (18) 

Draw the ocean 
and land routes 
which terminate 
at Montreal. (19) 

On an outline 
map of the world 
show the trade 
route between 
China and Eng- 
land via the Can- 
adian Pacific. 

(20) Find the 
approximate dis- 
tance by this 
route between 
Liverpool or 
Sout ham])ton 
and Yokohama. 

(21) Why is Ot- 
tawa well located 
for a capital city? 

XXXIX, MEXICO 

Size and Population. Mexico, the largest 
of the countries of southern North America, 
has a little more than one-fifth the area and 
about one-sixth the population of the United 
States. About one-half the people are Mexi- 
cans ; the rest are whites and Indians. 

Surface. Mexico is largely occupied by the 
southern extension of the Cordilleran High- 
land, which includes a broad, arid plateau in 
the north. High mountains surround the 
central plateaus, and rise from 6,000 to 8,000 
feet above them. (See Figs. 173 and 334 ) 


Many of the liighest mountains are nearly 
extinct \x)lcanoes, which tower above the 
snow line in peaks of great beauty. Orizaba, 
Popocaiepcil, and Ixtaccihuatl are the best 
known and most majestic peaks. Orizaba 
is one of the highest mountains of the con- 
tinent. The Nevada dc Tolnca is especially 
famous for its beautiful crater lake, which is 
also noteworthy because it is one of the 
highest la!ces in the world. 

The only considerable lowland is the 
narrow eastern plain bordering the Gulf of 

Mexico and in- 
cluding Yuca- 
tan. (See Fig. 
328.) This plain 
is nowhere more 
than a thousand 
feet in altitude. 

Drainage. Tlic 
only important 
river of Mexico is 
the Rio Grande, 
which forms the 
boundary be- 
tween theUni ted 
States and Mex- 
ico. This river 
is usually dry in 
its lower courses 
in the dry sea- 
son, and therefore does not form an adequate 
boundary between the two countries. In fact 
much trouble has been caused in the past 
by the cattle men of Mexico and Texas, who 
have driven their herds from one country to 
the other in search of pasturage without pay- 
ing any attention to the boundary line. 

Owing to the fact that Mexico narrows 
southward, and that the mountains run nearly 
parallel to the coast, the other rivers are 
short. Cut deeply into the western moun- 
tain walls are many dry, young valleys, or 
barrancas, formed by the rushing torrents 
of the wet season. During the dry season 



Fig. 328. A town in the Icnvland of Yucatan, Mexico, showing a plain 
with a low range of hills in the distance. 
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Pig. 330. Mexican women grading coffee. 


the streams disappear, but their valleys, 
clothed in luxuriant tangles of dense vege- 
tation, form wonderful bits of scenery, even 
for a country that abounds in scenic features. 

The northern plateau has interior drainage 
and few streams. Scattered over this region, 
as far south as the City of Mexico, are many 
picturesque, shallow lakes, some of which are 
only two or three feet in depth and are much 
less extensive than thc;y once were. In fact, 
when the City of Mexico was first occupied 
by white peoj)le it was an island city, but now 
the surrounding lake has retreated and the 
resulting swamp has been drained. 

Climate and Rainfall. Mexico lies entirely 
in the Hot Belt and is blown over by the trade 
winds. The climate, however, is extremely 
varied, owing to the influence of the high- 
lands, which run nearly at right angles to the 
general direction of the winds, and which rise 
so high that their peaks have a climate like 
that of the Cold Caps. 

The hottest portion, known as the Hot 
Lands, extends from sea level up to about 
3,000 feet, and is occupied by tropical vegetar 
tion. Between 3,000 and 7,000 feet the cli- 
mate and vegetation are temperate, and this 
region is therefore known as the Temperate 
Lands. From 7.000 to 10,000 or 11,000 feet 
the climate is cool, like that of the northern 
portions of the North Temperate Belt ; the 
higher peaks are clothed in perpetual snow. 


The rainy season begins in May and lasts 
until October. During the height of the 
season heavy rains fall almost daily in the 
lower altitudes, and the vegetation bursts 
into bloom. In the dry season there is prac- 
tically no rainfall, and everything dries up or 
ceases growing. The heaviest rainfall is on 
the eastern mountain slopes, where, in places, 
it is as much as one hundred and thirty 
inches. (See Fig. 97.) The interior jdateau, 
being shut off from the influence of the trade 
winds, is deficient in moisture ; in some places 
the annual rainfall is less than twenty inches. 

Products of the Soil. Owing to the warm, 
moist climate and the great abundance of sun- 
shine in the Hot and Temperate Lands, the 



Fig. 331. A market scene in Tampico, a Gulf port 
steadily growing in importance. 


products of Mexico are mostly agricultural. 
(See Fig. 184.) In the Hot Lands cotton, 
coffee (see Fig. 330). cacao, vanilla, and trop- 
ical fruits are raised in abundance, and on 
the plains of Yucatan the valuable fiber 
henequen, used for making rope and sacking, 
is the chief crop. Mahogany, logwood, and 
other valuable tropical woods are found in 
the forests covering the lower slopes. In parts 
of this area the vegetation is so dense that 
travel is well-nigh impossible ; hence the pop- 
ulation in the forest region is very scattered. 

In the Temperate Lands maize or Indian 
com, beans, and tobacco are the principal 
crops. Cochineal insects also are raised. 
They live on a certain form of cactus and are 
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valuable as a red dye. In the plateau area are 
found the agaves, or maguey plants. (See Figs. 
125 and 332.) They furnish valuable fibers, 
and their juices, when fermented, form pulque 
and mescal, the national alcoholic drinks. 

Com, wheat, and many other cereals com- 
mon in the Temperate Belt abound in the cool 
zone and in the interior pla- 
teau. The leading cereal is 
maize and in its production 
Mexico is outranked only by 
the United States, Austria- 
Hungary, and Argentine 
Republic. (See Fig. 

The trees of the temperate 
and cool zones are ever- 
greens, found particularly 
in higher latitudes. They cover the moun- 
tain slopes to a height of 13,000 feet, and 
form dense forests as high as 1 1,000 feet. It 
is in the cool region that wc find the densest 
population. 

In the drier northern regions of the pla- 
teau, agriculture is possible only by means of 
irrigation. Hence grazing is the chief indus- 
try. Sheep are raised in large numbers for 
their wool, which is of a very fine quality. 
Large parts of this area are unoccupied. 

Mineral Products. The mineral wealth of 
the mountain areas of Mexico is enormous. 
Silver is the most valuable mineral product; 



333 - ^ Mexican mining village . 


in fact, Mexico produces about one-third of 
the silver of the world, and has vast areas 
as yet untouched. It is the second nation in 
the production of copper, and is rich in iron, 
coal, quicksilver, and other mineral Y>roducts, 
though tlie latter have not been developed 
to any considerable extent. Sulfihur is found 
in the volcanic areas, and 
ias])er, Mexican onyx, and 
other gems and precious 
stones arc found and ex» 
ported in considerable quan- 
tities. (SeeFigs. 333 and 588.) 

Trade and Cities. Nearly 
seventy per cent of the ex- 
j)orts of Mexico are precious 
metals, for most of t he agri- 
cultural products are used at home. Cabinet 
woods, heniciuen, vanilla, coffee, tol>acc‘o, cat- 
tle, and fruits are exported. Tht imf)orts 
an' mostly manufactun'd artic'les, .such as 
iron and steel goods, cotton textiles, furni- 
ture, and other wood ])rodiK'ts. The larger 
part of the (‘xj)ort trade is witli the United 
States, and more than fifty p(‘r cc'nt of the 
imjoorts are secured from our country. 

The best harbors of Mexico are found on 
the western coast. Few of these arc impor- 
tant j)orts, however, t)ecause the products 
available for commerce are mostly raised in 
the eastern pf)rtion of the country. Acapulco, 
Manzanillo, and Mazatlan are the chief ports 
of the western coast. Aca])ulco, with its 
magnificent harbor, is a coaling station for 
vessels engaged in Pacific trade. The harbor 
of Mazatlan is shallow and unprotected. Its 
chief exports are metals and woods. Manza- 
nillo is the leading western port for the expor- 
tation of cotton, sugar, and coffee. 

The trade of Mexico is mostly centered on 
the eastern coast, because the harbors there 
have better connection with the agricultural 
regions. This section is well supplied with 
railroads connecting the ports with the inte- 
rior. The most important commercial towns 



Fk;. 7,^2. A maguey plantation, a famil-^ 
tar sceite ou the plains oj Ah'xico. 
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are Tampico (see Fig. 331) and Vera Cruz, 
Vera Cruz is the chief port, owing to the fact 
that its harbor has recently been deepened so 
that ocean-going vessels can reach its wharves. 

Besides th6 ports, the only important town 
is the ancient City of Mexico, the capital of 
the country. It is situated at an elevation 
of more than 7,000 feet, and is one of the 
most interesting old cities of America. It 
abounds in beautiful buildings built by the 
early Spaniards, in close association with 
which arc found the modem buildings erected 


would pass through three zones^of climate. (12) 
What contrast in vegetation would you see going 
on the railroad from Vera Cruz to Mexico ? (13) 

On an outline map of Mexico, draw arrows show- 
ing the winds of the eastern and western coasts. 
(14) Color the map with shades of blue to show 
the regions of rainfall. (15) Locate a town in 
the region of heavy and light rainfall. (t6) 
What influence has the northward movement of 
the Pleat Equator upon the rains of Mexico? 

(17) Where is the forest region and what are 
its products? (18) What tropical fruits are sent 
to the United vStates? From what port? (19) 
Find out if possible the amount of maize raised 
in a year by the United States and Mexico. 


within recent years. 
The modern buildings 
are largely the result of 
the activity of people 
from the United States 
.who have recently 
gone there to engage 
in manufacturing and 
agriculture. The ca- 
thedral of Mexico, built 
by the early Spaniards 
and still used as a phico 
of worship by the Cath- 
olics, is one of the most 
famous and beautiful 



Fig. 334. The town of Pachuca, showing the rugged char- 
acter of Mexico. 


XL. CENTRAL 
AMERICA 

Countries. The sev- 
eral small countries 
which make up Central 
America together oc- 
cupy an area not quite 
one-half as large as the 
state of Texas. All 
these countries are in- 
dependent republics 
except British Hon- 


buildings of the Western Hemisphere. The 
City of Mexico is connected with the United 
States by two trunk lines of railroad. 

Questions and Exercises 

(t) What is the area of Mexico? (2) Plow 
many of the eastern states of the United States 
could be included in its area? (3) F'rom a 
study of its surface, what reason can you give 
for its being so thinly inhabited ? 

(4) Which of the volcanic peaks mentioned 
in the text can be seen from the (aty of Mexico? 
(5) What does Rio Grande mean? (6) In 
what months is the lower course of this river 
usually dry? (7) What is meant by interior 
drainage f (8) Mention localities in the United 
States where interior basins are found. 

(9) What is the January and July tempera- 
ture of the City of Mexico? (10) Which has 
the more healthful climate, Mexico or Vera Cruz? 
(ii) Describe how in passing from Vera Cruz to 
the upper slopes of Mount Popocatepetl you 


dnras, which is a colony of the United King- 
dom, as are Canada and British Guiana. 

(Guatemala, the largest state of Central 
America, is a little larger than the state 
of New York; and Salvador, the smallest 
country in North America, is the size of 
MassachUvSetts. Panama, the most southern 
country of North America, belonged to 
Colombia, South America, until the latter 
part of 1903. It is now an independent 
republic, and is considered a part of Central 
America rather than of South America. 

Surface and Climate. The whole of Cen- 
tral .America, with the exception of a low, 
narrow plain on the eastern coast, is extremely 
mountainous. Owing to its position, the cli- 
mate depends chiefly upon the influence of the 
trade winds. The eastern coast has a heavy 
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rainfall and is occupied 
by dense forests, in 
which the only inhabi- 
tants are Indians. The 
Pacific slope has a dry 
period from November 
to May. (See Fig. 97.) 

Owing to the influ- 
ence of elevation, Cen- 
tral America, like 
Mexico, may be divided 
into the Hot Lands, 
the Temperate Lands, and the Cool Lands. 
The best climate is found in the mountains 
at an elevation of over 6,000 feet. 

Products. Owing to the warm, moist cli- 
mate and deep, rich soil, vegetation thrives 
everywhere in Central America, and agri- 
cultural products are the principal wealth 
of the country. On the Hot Lands below 
3,000 feet, characteristic tropical plants like 
cacao, india-rubber trees, and the cocoanut 
palm abound. The Temperate Lands, lying 
between 3,000 and 6,000 feet, are largely 
devoted to coffee (see Fig. 580), especially 
in Guatemala and Salvador. In the Cool 
Lands potatoes, grain, maize, and beans are 
raised, as in the similar area of Mexico. 

Grazing is the chief industry in the higher, 
drier regions of Honduras and Nicaragua, 
where cattle are raised. 

Sheep are found in Gua- 
temala. The mineral 
products are very rich, 
but are little worked. 

Hence they are of 
slight importance, 
even in home trade. 

Trade and Cities. 

Guatemala produces 
more coffee than any 
other country of Cen- 
tral America. (See Fig. 

335.) The city of Gua- 
temala by far the larg- 


est city of Central 
America, is the center 
of the coffee trade, and 
Puerto Barrios, the only 
port of any impor- 
tance, exports most of 
the crop. Guatemala 
does most of its trading 
witja , the United States 
and Germany. 

The ports of Hon- 
duras are small and un- 
important. Fruits, some gold and silver, and 
timber products arc sent to the United States. 

The trade of British Honduras is mostly 
with the United Kingdom. The principal 
export is timber, brought down from the 
interior by the rivers. Bananas and cocoa- 
nuts arc sent to the United States. 

Salvador ranks next to Guatemala in the 
production of coffee. Coffee, indigo, tobacco, 
and silver are the leading exports. The 
commerce of Salvador is mostly with the 
United Kingdom and the United States, 
and is chiefly centered in Libcriad, the port 
of San Salvador, 

The principal products of Nicaragua are 
coffee from the west coast, hides from the 
! plateau area, and forest products from the 
i moist eastern ccxist. The chief port on the 

Caribbean Sea is Blew- 
fields, but it is not easily 
accessible from the in- 
terior. Hence Blew- 
fields is not so impor- 
tant in trade asCorinto 
on the west coast, 
which has a well-pro- 
tected harbor and good 
railroad connections. 
Products sent to the 
United States gener- 
ally pass through Cor- 
into and then over the 
Isthmus of Panama. 



335. A coffee plantation in Guatemala. 



Fig. 336. A steam shovel at work in Culebra Cut, Pan- 
ama Canal. Notice the rock in the shovel. 
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The dry western sides of the mountains 
of Costa Rica produce coffee of a superior 
quality. This coffee forms fifty per cent of 
the exports of the country ; the larger portion 
goes to the United Kingdom. The other 
products of importance in trade aipe bananas, 
hides, rubber, and tortoise shell. Nearly all 
the commerce is centered in Punta Arenas 
on the western coast. 

The products of Panama play a small part 
in the world's trade. Panama, however, is 
the most important country in Central Amer- 
ica because of its position. The Isthmus of 
Panama has long been a barrier to trade, 
because all goods in 
transit between the 
Atlantic ports of North 
America or Eurojjc and 
the Pacific ports of the 
Americas and Asia had 
to be transferred by rail 
between Panama and 
Colon, tv/o ports on op- 
posite sides of the isth- 
mus. In a few years a 
ship canal, begun many 
years ago by the 
French, will be cut across the isthmus by the 
• United States. (See Fig. 336.) Panama will 
then be situated on one of the world’s great 
highways of trade, as Port Said and Suez have 
been since the completion of the Suez Canal. 

Questions and Exercises 

(i) What is the chief reason why these coun- 
tries have not been occupied largely by white 
people? (2) What portions are best fitted for 
white races? (3) How does the climate of Cen- 
tral America determine its products? (4) Make 
a livSt of the chief products and opposite each 
write the name of the country producing it ; in 
a third column write the name of the chief port 
of the country. (5) What products of Central 
America are found in Mexico also? (6) Mark 
with a cross the products which are sent to 
your home. (7) On a map of the world show 
how ocean trade routes will be shortened by 
the Isthmian Canal. (8) Why have Panama 
and Colon grown up ? 


XLl THE WEST INDIES 

Ownership. The West Indies include the 
great series of islands lying chiefly in the Gulf 
of Mexico and the Caribbean Sea. The larger 
islands to the west are known as the Greater 
Antilles, and the smaller islands to the east 
as the Lesser Antilles. Cuba, Haiti, and the 
Dominican Republic are independent coun- 
tries. Porto Rico belongs to the United 
States, and the Bahamas, Jamaica, and several 
smaller islands belong to the United Kingdom. 
The remaining islands are possessions of 
France, the Netherlands, and Denmark. 

Size and Surface. 
The islands of the West 
Indies vary in size from 
Cuba, about equal in 
area to Pennsylvania, 
to tiny coral islands 
rising only a few feet 
above the sea. 

With the exception 
of the Bahamas, which 
include about 3,000 
low coral reefs, nearly 
all the islands are 
mountainous. Many of them are volcanic, 
but until the eruption of Mont Pel6e in 1902 
it was supposed that the volcanic energy 
was weak. (See Fig. 337 .) In 1907 an earth- 
quake wrought great devastation in Jamaica. 

Climate; Soil. The climate of the West 
Indies is tropical and, as in other tropical 
countries, the range of temperature is small. 
The changes of weather from day to day 
are few, except from July to October, when 
the islands are liable to be swept by severe 
tropical cyclones, which often do an immense 
amoimt of damage to crops and property. 
The rainy season comes toward the end of the 
summer, and causes a heavy daily rainfall. 
None of the islands has so well-defined a 
dry season as some parts of North America. 

Owing to the prevailing moist climate and 



Fig. 337 . Mont Pch^e, Mar Unique, in eruption. 
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to the deep, rich soil, all of the West Indies ^ 
except the Bahamas, St. Thomas, and Antigua : 
are extremely fertile. Vegetation grows in i 
tropical luxuriance on the windward slopes. ; 

People. The progressive people of ^he 
West Indies are mostly of Spanish descent, 
and Spanish is generally spoken throughout 
the islands except in the English colonies. 
The region was formerly occupied by native 
Indians, but they have now practically disap- 
peared except in St. Vincent. Negroes are 
found in great numbers on all the islands, 
and furnish most of the labor for the planta- 
tions. They outnumber the whites except 
in Cuba. 

CUBA 

Surface and Coast 
Line. The island of 
Cuba includes about 
half the area of the 
West Indies and is the 
largest of the independ- 
ent countries of that 
group. It is largely 
occupied by rugged 
mountains, particu- 
larly in the east and west, with a low-lying 
plain in the interior. The mountains are 
generally not more than 3,000 feet in height, 
although this height is exceeded in the 
province of Oriente. (See Fig. 338.) The 
coast everywhere is bordered by rugged 
cliffs, except in the central portion of the 
southern shore. The mountains are broken 
by many drowned valleys, forming land- 
locked harbors which furnish excellent shelter 
in times of storm. The most important harbor 
of Cuba is that of Havana on the north coast. 

Productions. The soil of Cuba is the best 
in the world for the raising of sugar cane, and 
sugar is therefore the most valuable product 
of the island. The large plantations on which 
the sugar cane is grown can be made to yield 
seven crops* without replanting. 


Tobacco is raised extensively on the slopes 
of the western mountains, and forms the 
second crop in importance. Havana tobacco, 
as all Cuban tobacco is called, is much prized 
for its quality and is in great demand in the 
United States. Coffee, bananas, oranges, and 
Indian com are the other noteworthy crops. 
Iron and copper are found in ricli abundance, 
especially about Santiago de Cuba. 

Trade; Cities. Most of the productions of 
Cuba arc sent to the chief exporting points by 
coasting vessels, although railroads are exten- 
sively developed in the western portion of the 
island. The chief imports are flour and 
manufactured goods 
from the United States, 
rice from Europe and 
from tlie other West 
Indian islands, and salt 
fish from British Amer- 
ica. Tlie larger portion 
of the trade is with the 
United States. 

Havana, the harbor 
nearest to the United 
States, is the chief 
exporting center for 
tobacco, and handles about twenty per cent 
of the sugar. The trade of the other ports, 
consists largely of products grown in the 
immediate vicinity. 

HAITI AND THE DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 

Trade, Cities. Haiti and the Dominican 
Republic arc negro republics on the same 
island. The vast resources of the countries 
are not well developed. Coffee is the chief 
pnxluct of Haiti; cacao and logwood are also 
exported. Pori an Prince has practically all 
the trade, which is mostly with France. 

The trade of the Dominican Republic 
chiefly with the United States, and includes 
sugar, tobacco, and cacao. Puerto Plata, on 
the northern coast, the chief port, is now 
closely rivaled by Santo Domingo, the capital. 
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JAMAICA 

Products and Trade. The most impor- 
tant products of Jamaica are tropical fruits, 
sugar, rum (see Fig. 

339), and coffee. The 
trade is centered most- 
ly at Port Antonio, on 
the northern coast. 

Lines of fruit steamers, 
devoted chiefly to the 
banana trade, connect 
this port and Kingston 
with Boston and New 
York. 

BAHAMAS 

Climate ; Trade. The 

Bahama Islands are 
best known as a winter 
health resort on account of their mild climate. 



Fig. 330- Hauling sugar and runt to market 
A charae ter tstic scene in Jamaica. 


Indies, though they resemble the Bahamas in 
being formed by corals. Owing to the influ- 
ence of the northward-moving waters of the 
warm Atlantic Drift, 
corals grow here far- 
ther north than in anv 
other part of the worM. 

The trade of the Ber- 
mudas is mostly with 
the United States, and 
includes early onions, 
potatoes, Easter lilies 
in the spring, and lily 
bulbs during the rest 
of the year. Hamilton, 
the only port of im- 
portance, is the me- 
tropolis of the islands. 

Questions and Exercises 


The trade is principally with the near-by 
United States, and includes oranges, pine- 
apples, and other tropical fruits, and sponges. 

LESSER ANTILLES 

Products ; Trade. The people of the Lesser 
Antilles depend largely upon the production 
of sugar (sec Fig, 340) 
for their living, and 
import most of their 
food. Cacao, spices, 
lime juice, and fruits 
are also produced for 
export. The island of 
Trinidad is noted for 
its asphalt. The trade 
of Barbados is mostly 
with the United States, 
but that of the other 
islands is chiefly with 
the several countries to which they belong. 

BERMUDAS 

Position; Trade. The Bermudas, a group 
of small islands about six hundred miles cast 
of North Carolina, belong to the United King- 
dom. They do not form a part of the West 


(i) On a map of North America color the 
West Indies according to the various countries 
which own them, leaving uncolored those which 
are independent of a great power. (2) Tell 
what you can of the recent eruption of Mont 
Pelce at Martinique. (3) How does the presence 
of the ocean affect the climate of these islands?* 
Compare their summer temperature with your 
own; their winter tem- 
perature. (4) From what 
plant besides the cane is 
sugar obtained? Does 
our country produce 
much of this sugar ? How 
does the production of 
this sugar affect the 
sugar industry of Cuba? 
(5) On the map used in 
Exercise i locate the 
chief ports of the West 
Indies and draw trade 
routes to the United 
States. On the margin 
of the map write the im- 
ports from the United 
States; the exports to the United States. (6) 
Make a list of the products of these islands and 
opposite eiich write the islands where each is pro- 
duced. (7) Why have the resources of these 
islands not been so well developed as those of the 
Mississippi Basin? (8) Make a list of the nations 
having possessions in North America, and oppo- 
site each write the names of these possessions. 



Fig. 340. Harvesting sugar cane, Martinique, Lesser 
Antilles, 
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SOUTH AMERICA 


XLII. THE CONTINENT /IS A 
WHOLE 

Size and Position. South America is the 
fourth in size of all the continents. (See 
28.) It is nearly twice as large as Europe, a 
little smaller than the whole Russian Empire, 
and contains abouth one-seventh of the land 
of the world. 

South America was explored and developed 
by the Spanish and the Portuguese and to- 
day the larger propor- 
tion of the white in- 
habitants speak these 
languages. Through- 
out the continent are 
large areas that are 
hut little known, and 
there are few cities of 
dense population. 

The largcT part of 
South America lies in 
the Hot Belt, and 
hence has a tropical 
climate and the chief 
products are tropical. 

The extreme southern 
tip of South America 
extends into the Cold 
Cap, and is the only 
land of any of the 
continents in the Southern Hemisphere hav- 
ing a cold climate. (See Fig. 74*) 

Coast Line. The coast line of South Amer- 
ica is regular, except in the south and south- 
west, where it is bordered by islands and in- 
dented by many fiords. There are few bays or 
estuaries forming harbors ; the principal ones 
are at Bahia, Rio de Janeiro, Guayaquil, and 
at the mouth of the La Plata. (See Fig. 34f>-) 

Surface. A large portion of South Amer- 
ica is a great lowland, not more than six 


hundred feet in altitude, and drained by the 
Amazon, the Orinoco, and the La Plata, with 
their tributaries. There arc three highlands, 
two —the Guiana Highkuids and the Brazilian 
Highlands — in the east, and the great western 
Cordillera, or Andes Mountains, which extend 
the full length of the western coast. (See Figs. 
341 and 342.) Some of the peaks of the 
Andes exceed 20,000 feet in altitude, and are 
the highest mountains in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Over six j>er cent of the continent 
has an altitude of more 
than 10,000 feet, a 
proportion of high land 
exceeded only in the 
continent of Asia. 

The Cordillera. The 
Cordilleran Highland 
of South America is 
much narrower than 
the great highland of 
North America, and is 
unbroken by water 
gaps. There is only one 
railway line between 
the countries of the 
eastern and western 
coasts, and the passes 
which can be readily 
used in travel or trade 
are few. 

In northern South America the Andes 
Mountains consist of an eastern and western 
range, separated by the valley of the Magda- 
lena River. South of the equator the moun- 
tains increase in altitude and are bordered 
on the east by the great plateau of Bolivia. 
Some of the peaks in this region are volcanic ; 
the best-known volcanic peaks are Chimborazo 
and Cotopaxi. (See Figs. 69 and 344.) 

The Bolivian plateau contains a large area 
of interior drainage,* in which lies the great 



Fig. '541. The ptkiiiofi of Smtth America among the 
continents. North Amcru a is the only land 
mass near by. 
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lake Titicaca, at the altitude of 12,500 fett. 
(See Figs. 345 and 367.) The twt> princiiial 
mountains of this plateau are Illampu (Soraia) 
and Illimani. High peaks extend south into 
Chileand Argentine Republic, where Acoiisa- 
gm, the highest mountain of the W estern Hem- 
isphere, is found. The southern Andes ha\'c 
been glaciated and partially drowned, form- 
ing the horded coast already mentioned. 

In the extreme south the mountains slope 



i Fir,. 34 c; Lake Titii am, otic o) ihc }cw Lakes in 
j ihv world at a hi^h elci'ntion. 


off into the plateau of I\itaQ^ouia. Tliis pla- 
teau contains a considcrabk' area of interior 
drainage. (See Fig. 34^^ ) 

The Brazilian Highlands. The Brazilian 
Highlands occupy a large portion of south- 
eastern Brazil. The 
niountai|is rise to their 
greatest altitudes close 
to the coast, where some 
<»f the peaks reach a 
lu'ight of over 10,000 
fc^et. The largest rivers 
rise on the highlands 
and flow down the long 
slopes toward the north 
and the west. 

The Guiana Highlands. The Guiana High- 
lands occupy the larger part of Guiana and 
of Venezuela and Brazil south of the Orinoco. 
The highest peaks rise to over 8,500 feet. 

Rivers. The large rivers of South America 
all lie in the great plains and flow into the 



Fig. 344. Cotopaxi, one of the most famous peaks of 
the A ndes. 


Atlantic, as do nearly all the great rivers in 
the world. These rivers are important routes 
of commerce. The Orinoco is navigable for 
! nearly a thousand miles, the Amazon for 
2,600 miles; the basin of the Amazon con- 
tains 50,000 miles of 
navigable streams. 

The Par and and 
Paraguay rivers, which 
together with the Uru- 
guay form the La Plata, 
are navigable into Brazil, 
but are interrupted in 
their head-waters by 
rapids and falls. (See 
Figs. 347 and 348.) The 
Parana and Paraguay rivers are important 
for their commerce, however, because they lie 
in the most productive temperate region of 
the continent. The only large river on the 
western side of the Andes is the Magdalena, 
which drains a large part of the interior of 
Colombia and flows into the Caribbean Sea. 

Climate. The whole of Sduth America, 
fronifthe north coast to the southern tropic, 
is swept by the trade winds during the year. 
In the southern summer, when the Heat 
Equator is south of the equator in Brazil, the 
winds blowing in toward this region on the 
northeast and southeast bring much moisture, 
which falls as heavy rain. (See Fig. 97.) 

Heavy rainfall at this season occurs on 
both sides of the Brazilian Highlands. The 
southern slopes are watered by the southeast 
trade winds, while the northern slopes receive 



Fig. 343. Along the ro(ky and prcuptUnis coast of 
J^atagoma 
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much moisture from the trade winds that 
blow in from the northeast. 

The northeast trade winds, moving up the 
Amazon Valley, produce a heavy rain through- 
out the valley, with the 
maximum on the east 
slope of the Andes, 
where the higher alti- 
tude causes increased 
precipitation. A heavy 
rainfall occurs on the 
Guiana Highlands 
‘also. All these regions 
have over eighty 
inches of rain a year, 
but the heaviest fall is 
found the north- 
western coast, where it 
reaches a maximum 
of more than one hundred and sixty inches. 

The western coast from Guayaquil to Val- 
paraiso, being in the lee of the mountains, 
receives a very slight rainfall, in some places 
below twenty inches ajRl in others less than 
ten inches. South of Valparaiso the western 
coast is swept by the 
pro vailin g we st e rl i e s , 
and hence receives 
considerable rain, with 
the heaviest precipi- 
tation in the winter. 

The dry regions in 
these latitudes are 
found in the east in the 
lee of the Andes, and 
extend to the coast 
from Bahia Blanca to 
the Strait of Magellan. 

Distribution of Vege- 
tation. The distribu- 
tion of vegetation here, as in other continents, 
follows closely the distribution of rainfall. 
The dry southeastern section is occupied by 
dwarf plants. North of this region, near 
the estuary of the La Plata, grassy steppes 


are found, with dry steppes farther west at 
the foot of the Andes where the moisture is 
less. The grassy steppe or pampas region has 
trees only along the streams. Farther north 
evergreens are found 
near the coast, and 
subtropical palms 
grow abundantly in 
the (j'ran ( Itaco, 

Southern Brazil lies 
in the savanna area 
and is known as the 
cajupos. The area 
is occupied V)y tall 
grasses, while far- 
thcr north cocoanut 
palms are found. The 
plateau lying west of 
the Brazilian High- 
lands, known as the Matio Grosso^ or Great 
iroo(i.9, is really in the savanna area, but the 
increased altitude causes a heavier rainfall, so 
that forests abound. 

The Amazon Valley is mostly a tropical 
i jungle commonly called the selvas, and con- 
tains the densest vege- 
tation on the globe. 
Palms, figs, and bam- 
boos arc the charac- 
teristic trees, around 
whicli enormous creep- 
ers twine, and from 
the branches of which 
beautiful orchids hang. 
North and west of 
the Orinoco, and in 
the plains of Colom- 
bia, is another great 
savanna area with tall 
grasses and isolated 
trees, and known as the llanos. 

On the west coast tropical forests abound 
in the north, while the desert of Atacama, in 
the lee of the Andes in the trade-wind area, 
is practically without vegetation. In the 



Fig 347. The Parand Rtver, Arffoitinc Republic, 
showing a rtver steamer. 



Fig. 348. Victoria Falls, Iguacu River, Brazil. 
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extreme south dense forests of evergreen trees 
occupy the western slopes. This forest region 
grades into a desert region on the north, and 
on the south into the dwarf trees and bushes 
characteristic of cold areas. 

On the high mountains there is agreat range 
of temperature and moisture, and hence of 
vegetation. In Ecuador and Peru one can find, 
by going up 1 2 , 000 feet, 
all the forms of vege- 
tation common in the 
tropical, temperate, 
and polar regions. 

Animals. South 
America is a separate 
animal region. It has 
already been de- 
scribed. (See page 75.) 

Among the valuable 
animiiils arc the alpaca, the llama, and the 
vicuna. The llama is used as a beast of burden, 
and the vicuna and alpaca furnish valuable 
fibers. Horses abound in the pampas and 
llanos, and cattle are raised in great numbers 
in the wetter, and sheep in the drier and cooler 
southern grasslands. (See Fig. 349.) 

People. South America has the smallest 
population of any continent except Australia. 
The natives are mostly Indians; some of 
them are very primitive, using practically no 
tools or implements. In the basin of the 
Amazon some of the tribes are even cannibals. 

Europeans are found in 
those sections of the coun- 
try where the climate 
favors agriculture and 
grazing. Portuguese are 
particularly numerous in 
Brazil, and Portuguese is 
there the national lan- 
guage. Elsewhere, Spanish 
is generally spoken. The 
Spaniards are the most progressive people, 
and occupy nearly all the other countries 
of the continent except the Guianas. 


Questions and Exercises 

(i) When it is noon at Pittsburg what time 
is it at Guayaquil? (2) When it is noon at 
Rio de Janeiro what time is it at your home? 
(3) How does the width of the continental 
shelf on the east coast of South America com- 
pare with that of the continental shelf on the 
east coast of North America? (4) What islands 
off North America are similar in position to the 
Falkland Islands? Galapagos Islands? 

(5) Compare the 
highlands of North and 
South America; the low- 
^ lands. (6) How near 
the Pacific Ocean 
does, the Amazon 
River rise? (7) How 
do the Brazilian and 
Appalachian highlands 
differ? (8) How do the 
western Cordilleran 
Highlands in the two 
continents resemble 
each other? (9) In 
what ways are the 
western coasts of the two continents alike? 

(10) Compare the rainfall of Bahia and the 
Matta Grosso, and account for Ihe difference. 
(11) Why should Valparaiso have less rain 
than Cdrdoba or Rosario? (12) Give the 
reason for the desert coast north and south of 
the Tropic of Capricorn. (13) Compare the 
rainfall of the western coasts of North and South 
America, noting similarities and differences. 
Give causes. (14) What region in South 
America has features like the Mississippi Basin ? 
(15) Why is the winter temperature of Norfolk, 
Virginia, so much lower than that of Buenos 
Aires? (16) What is the annual range of tem- 
perature of Lima? Para? Buenos Aires? (17) 
What difference do you make in your mode of 
life in summer and winter 
that the people of Para 
would not make? 

(18) What region in the 
United States has vegeta- 
tion similar to that of the 
pampas? What is the chief 
occupation of each region? 

(19) Draw a picture to 
represent Cotopaxi, and 
show the different vegeta- 
tion zones from its base to 
its summit. (20) Write a 
list of the different vegeta- 
tion regimis of South America, and opposite 
the name^of each region put the chief plants 
and animals that are found there. 



Fig. 349. Cattle grazi ng on the level slopes of the 
A rgen tine Kepn hi ic . 



(UiurtMj of Field Muteum 


Fig, 350. The great four-toed ant-eater, gray 
with a striking black breast band, inhabits 
South American forests. 


'Latitude South 
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Diamond mining in Brazil. 


XLIIl, BRAZIL 

Size and Industries. Brazil is a little larger 
than the United States, not including the 
dependencies and Alaska. It lies in tro7)ical 
and subtropical ^ 


The more important minerals, are gold, 
diamonds, and iron. Iron is little mined on 
account of the absence of the coal necessary 
for smelting, and diamonds are not so impor- 
tant as they once were on account of the much 
greater and better deposits at Kimberley in 
South Africa. (See Fig. 352.) 

Trade. Brazil has nearly one-third of the 
commerce of South America, most of which 
is with the United States (see Fig. 354), Ger- 
many, the United Kingdom, and Prance. The 
chief exports arc coffee and rubber, though 
hides and cotton are exported also. Brazil is 
the chief center of supply for coffee sent to the 
United States. The imports are food stuffs, 
coal, cottons, and machinery, for the most 
part from the United Kingdom and Germany, 
and wheat and flour from the United States. 

, , Interior trade is 


The World., 
lirazil 


United States 


The World, , 


Fw, 


United Slates, 
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South America, and 
is largely occupied 
by forests and graz- 
ing land. There is 
little cultivated land . 

The principal agri- 
cultural districts are 
along the southeast- 
ern coast and in the 
highland section just 
north of Rio de Janeiro. In the drier south- 
ern regions there are important colonies of 
Germans and Italians, who devote most of 
their attention to grazing, although some 
manufacturing of woolen goods is carried on. 

Products. The highland region north of Rio 
de Janeiro produces three-fourths of the coffee 
of the world. (See Figs. 353 and 580.) Other 
important and valuable agricultural products 
are sugar, cotton, manioc, the chief food 
of the people, and tobacco. (See Fig. 351.) 

But the great wealth of Brazil lies in its 
forests and minerals. Rubber is the most 
important product of the Amazon region, and 
cacao is also produced abundantly. Other 
products are Brazil-nuts and valuable woods. 


I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I M I I I 


353. The world's production of coffee, 
JQ02, in billions of pounds. 
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largely carried on by 
boats on the exten- 
sive rivers of Brazil. 
There are few rail- 
roads except in the 
coffee region. Oceanic 
trade is largely cen- 
tered at a few ports. 
Rio de Janeiro^ the 
capital, has a fine har- 


bor and is the chief port. (See Fig. 355.) San- 
tos being nearer to the coffee -growing region 
leads in the export of coffee. Bahia and Per- 
nambuco trade in sugar, coffee, and tobacco. 



Fig. 355. Rio de Janeiro, the capital of Brazil. 
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Questions and Exercises 

(i) Describe the forests of the Amazon. 
(2) Why is the Amazon of less importance 
commercially than the St. Lawrence? (3) 

O t 2 3 
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I Fig. 356 . The ivorhfs production oj 
1 wheat, in itjo.^, in billions 

^ (>/ bushels. 


Account for the scanty population of the Ama- 
zon Valley. (4) Why are Germans and Italians 
desirable immigrants here? (5) Make a list 
of the chief uses to 
which rubber is put. 

(6) Consult the tem- 
perature maps in this 
book and find out the 
summer and winter 
temp(?rature of the 
coffee regions. 

(7) On an outline 
map of South America 
locate the chief towns 
of Brazil and write their 
imports. (8) Draw 
routes between each 
port and the foreign 
countries with which it 
trades, (g) Find out 
what food stuffs are 
im])ortcd to these 
towns, (to) What city 
in the United States 
is about the size of Rio 
de Janeiro? 


practically uninhabited, and the Gran Chaco is 
occupied b/ wild Indian tribes. The Argentine 
Republic is the largest country in the temper- 
ate portion of South America, and has, there- 
foic, a better opportunity for future develop- 
ment than any other portion of the continent. 

Industry. The abundance of grass on the 
pamjias makes the Argentine Republic a great 
grazing country, although agriculture is being 
developed along the lower Parand by settlers 
from southern Europe. Wheat, flax, and maize 
are the chief agricultural products ; the acre- 



PiG. 357 . Prytnfi hides near lUicnos Aires, Argentine Republic. 


XLIV, ARGENTINE REPUBLIC 


Size and Surface. The Argenhnc Republic 
extends from north of the southern troj^ic 
to the extremity of the continent, and includes 
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part of the island of Tierra del Fiicgo. The 
area is about a third that of the United States, 
and is mostly a great plain, broken only by 
occasional low hills. The southern portion is 


age devoted to wheat is increasing rapidly, 
and this product is now ex])ortcd. (See Fig. 
356,) There are more than 25,000,000 cattle 
and more than 75,000,000 sheep in the graz- 
ing country, most of them near Buenos Aires. 

Trade ; Cities. The wool produced is very 
fine and much desired by the manufacturing 
people of the world. It fe natural, therefore, 
that the Argentine Republic should be, next 
to Australia, the chief wool-producing and 
exporting country in the world. (See Fig.358.) 

Frozen mutton is sent to Europe, particu- 
larly to the United Kingdom, and live beef 
to the other nations of western Europe. 
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Sun-dried or jerked beef is sold to the more 
tropical countries of South America. These 
products, with hides (see Fig. 357), form 
more than half the exports, which also in- 
clude gold, silver, and 
copper. Iron, steel, 
and textiles are the 
chief imports. The 
Argentine Republic has 
almost one-half of the 
trade of the continent, 
a large part of which is 
with the United King- 
dom, France, and Ger- 
many. 

Interior trade is 
greatly aided by the 
fine system of navi- 
gable rivers and by railways, better developed 
here than in any other country of South 
America. A railroad joining Buenos Aires 
with Santiago oxvd Valparaiso, Chile, thereby 
connecting the east and west coasts, is now 
practically completed. This railroad crosses 
the Uspallata Pass, at an altitude of 12,300 
feet, by means of a tunnel. 

Buenos Aires, the capital, is the chief port 
and the largest city of tlic Southern Hemi- 
sphere. (Sec Fig. 359.) 

Its harbor is not satis- 
factory because it has 
to be continually clear- 
ed out on account of 
the silting of the river. 

Rosario, in the center 
of the agricultural 
region, in time will be 
an important port, as 
the river is being deep- 
ened so that the city 
may be reached readily by ocean-going vessels. 

Questions and Exercises 

(i) What are the chief reasons why the 
Argentine Republic is the most progressive 
country in South America? (2) Tell' how the 


beef from the pampas reaches Sweden; Ham- 
burg. (3) iJVhat effect on the trade of La 
Plata will the new Andean Railroad have? (4) 
Compare the distance Argentine wheat travels 
in going to Germany with that of wheat from 
Dakota and Manitoba. 
(5) Name some of the in- 
dustries of Buenos Aires 
that result from its sur- 
roundings. (6) What 
advantages in location 
has Mendoza? 

XLV. URUGUAY 
AND PARAGUAY 

URUGUAY 

Climate and Indus- 
try. The surface and 
climate of Uruguay 
are similar to those of 
the Argentine Repub- 
lic. Grazing (see Fig. 360) is therefore the 
principal occupation, though agriculture is in- 
creasing. Wheat, grapes, olives, and tobacco 
arc raised to some extent. 

Trade. The cattle products of Uruguay are 
exported chiefly in the form of jerked l.)ecf 
and beef extract. Wool is sent to Europe 
and 'the United States, and some wheat is 
exported to Brazil. (Sec Fig. 361.) A large 
part of the trade is with the United Kingdom. 

Montevideo is the 
capital and chief city. 
(See Fig. 362.) 
PARAGUAY 

Surface and Industry. 

Paraguay is a rich but 
undeveloped country 
largely occupied by 
Indians. The surface 
is made up of plains 
and low mountains 
covered by forests. 
The plains are chiefly devoted to the produc- 
tion of Paraguay tea, or mate, and oranges. 

Trade. Paraguay tea is cheaper than Asi- 
atic tea and its use in South America is con- 
stantly increasing. Lumber is the principal 



Fig. 35(). In the valley just outside of Cordoba, 



Fig. 360. Grazing on the grassy plains of Uruguay. 


CHILE 
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forest product, and is sent to the Argentine 
Republic and Uruguay, both of whicli lack 
timber. These products, together with hides 
and tobacco, are the chief exports. The princi- 
pal imports are cotton goods, wine, and nee. 

. Asuncion, the . cap- 
ital, from its position 
on the Paraguay 
River, is the most 
flourishing town and 
commercial port. 


Questions and Exercises 

(t) What is the chief 
article of trade between 
Paraguay and the neigh- 
boring countries? (2) 

What does Paraguay im- 
port from tlie Argentine 
Republic? In what 
parts of both countries does wheat grow; grapes; 
forests ? (3) Give the chief advantages of the loca- 
tion of Asuncion. (4) Why should the Argentine 
Rej)ublic export wheat to Brazil rather than to 
the United States? 



XLVL CHILE 

Chile is a long, narrow country, about as 
large as California, Oregon, and Washington. 
It includes many islands and all the land on 
both sides of the Strait 
of Magellan. Northern 
Chile is a desert, and 
agriculture there is pos- 
sible only where irriga- 
tion is i)racticed. 

Products. The main 
products of northeni 
Chile are nitrate of 
soda and guano. The 
agricultural portion of 
Chile lies in the coastal 
area between Santiago and Valdivia. This por- 
tion is the most densely populated; wheat, 
cattle, and fruits are the chief products. Both 
temperate and tropical fruits are raised . South 
of Valdivia the country is forested, and lum- 
bering and fishing are the chief occupatior^. 


Trade; Cities. Nitrate of soda, copper, 
iodine, and wheat are the leading exports of 
Chile. Nitrate is far greater than all other ex- 
])orts combined. Wheat is ex|X)rted to tropical ' 
South America to some extent, especially 
to Peru and Ecuador. 
Sugar, beer, wagons, and 
machinery are manu- 
factured to a limited 
extent, but most of t.he 
]')roducts are consumed 
at home. Textiles are 
the chief imp<.)rts. The 
trade is chiefly with the 
United Kingdom and 

Fig. 361. Trans poriaiion in Vrtifiuay. To convey the Cermany. 
prodiu ts io ihc ports, often six to ten pan of oxen arc used Good TOads and rail- 
to draw the heavily loaded wagons across the country. 

roads arc few, and the 
high mountain wall of the Andes prevents 
gf)ods from the interior of tliis j)ortioa. of 
South America being exported by way of 
the western ports. Some trade, however, is 
carried on witli the Argentine Republic over 
the Andes. Cattle are imported into the 
country along this route. 

1 \jIparaiso, tlie port of Santiago, the capital, 
is the chief city for imports, and is the most 
important town on the 
Pacific coast of South 
America. Iquique, 
near the nitrate fields, 
is tlic chief exporting 
center. Punta Arenas, 
on the Strait of Magel- 
lan, is a calling station 
for steamers, but sail- 
ing vessels usu^y go 
around Cape Horn on 
account of the strong 
tides and currents of the Strait of Magellan. 
Questions and Exercises 

(i) Through how many degrees of latitude 
does Chile extend? (2) What change in tem- 
perature is felt in going from Valparaiso 
across the mountains ? (3) What is the rain- 

fall of the northern part? Of the southern part? 



Fig. 362. 


Montevideo, showing the quays and ihc broad 
harbi >r. 
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Fig. 363. N 1 tr a tcu <orks in Ch ilc. 


(4) What are the products of the deser^t region? 
Of the middle and southern regions? (5) What 
are the chief articles of trade between Chile and 
other South American countries? (6) Why is 
Chile so progressive a country‘s (7) What 
language is chiefly spoken in Valparaiso? 

XLVII. FALKLAND ISLANDS 

Climate and Occupations. The Falkland 
Islands arc two small, wind-swept islands 
lying to the east of the Stniit of Magellan. 
They belong to tlic United Kingdom and 
have a great strategic value for that country, 
because they are a way station on the great 
western sea route to Australia and India. 
Ov^^ing to their position in the “roaring 
forties,” the climate is damp, though the 
rainfall is not heavy. There is but little 
sunwshinc. 

Owing to the lack of sunshine and warmth, 
practically no trees grow here, but the exten- 
sive swamps produce much jicat. Slieep are 
raised in considerable numbers, and some 
frozep mutton is exported. With the excep- 
tion of beef and mutton, nearly all the food 
stuffs have to be imported. 

Questions and Exercises 

(i) Why are these islands so wind-swept? 
Tell of the drawbacks there would be to living 
in these islands. (2) What food stuffs are 
brought from England? (3) What flowers 
would grow there? (4) How will these islands 
be affected by the Panama Canal? 


XLVIIL ECUADOR, PERU, AND 
BOLIVIA 

Surface. Ecuador, Peru, and Bolivia arc 
extremely mountainous countries. Peru and 
Ecuador have a narrow lowland on the west 
and broad tablelands and plains on the east, 
draining into the Atlantic. Bolivia has moun- 
tains on the west and the broadest plateau of 
the Andes in the east. With the exception 
of Paraguay, it is the only country in Soutli 
America which has no coast. 

Products and People. The coastal low- 
land of Peru is dry in the south and has 
extensive deposits of nitrate of soda, while 
farther north in Ecuador, owing to the 
increased rainfall, the land may be tilled. 
The mountains arc high, with few passes, 
but their slopes are cultivated in places. 

The eastern regions of Peru and Ecuador 
are densely forested. The mountains con- 
tain rich deposits of silver, formerly much 
more important than they are now. The 
Spaniards, by the early subjugation of the 
iivitive Incas, secured control of the valuable 
silver mines of this region. The inhabitants 
arc very largely Indians, but they are intel- 
ligent, and far superior to the other Indians 
of South America. 

Trade. Cacao, grown on the lowlands of 
Ecuador, is the chief export of that country, 
and is sent to France and Spain, to San 



Fig. 364. Native carrier A street scene in Quito, Ecuador* 


COLOMBIA. VENEZUELA. AND GUIANA 


Francisco, and to New York. Panama hats 
are perhaps the best-known product of tliis 
region. They are so named because they 
have to be carried across the Isthmus of 
Panama. Guayaquil has the best harbor on 
the Pacific coast. Quito, practically on the 
equator, is the capital of Ecuador and is a 
very ancient city. (See Fig. 364.) Owing 
to its altitude, it has a delightful climate. 

Sugar and metallic ores, cotton, wool, and 
rice are the chief exports of IV'ru, though 
cinchona and rubber are exported in large 

quantities from the 

Andes down the east- 
ern rivers. The im- 
])orts are textiles and 
machinery. 

Interior trade is 
carried on witli diffi- 
culty because of bad 
roads and the lack of 
railways. A railroad 
has been built from 
Lima over the moun- 
tains to the silver 
mines, crossing the 
Andes at a height of 
15,600 feet. Callao, 
is the port of the cap- 365. 

ital, Lima, and is tlic chief city of Peru. 

Bolivia is dependent for its trade upon the 
neighboring countries. Silver, tin, cop])er, 
and rubber are sent down the eastern rivers. 
Some commerce is carried on with the ])orts 
of Peru and Chile. La Paz, with a population 


from Boliviafi mines sent? (5) Find out for 
whom Boli\ia was named? (6) What can you 
find out about the ancient Inca Indians of Peru? 
(7) How long arc the days at Quito? (8) In 
what direction would a shadow point in Quito 
at iioon to-day ? 

XLIX, COLOMBIA, VENEZUELA, 
AND GUIANA 

Development and Climate. Colombia, Vene- 
zuela, and (riiiana are undeveloped countries, 
though all are rich in minerals and agricul- 
tural lands. Guiana is com])osed of three 



A sufj^cir phintaiio)! in a valley near Bognid. 

colonies lield by tlic UniUvl Kingdom, the 
Netlierlaiids, and hVance. With the excep- 
tion of Canada and British Honduras they 
I are the only colonies in the mainland of the 
! Americas belonging to European nations. 
Tlie climate of all three countries is every- 


as large as that of Des Moines, Iowa, is by | 
far the largest city. Clothing, textiles, and j 
hardware are imported. 

Questions and Exercises 

(i) What advantage would it be to llicse 
countries if the Andes were no liigher than the 
Rockies? (2) Show how the Panama Canal 
will benefit their trade. (3) Draw a diagram 
cross section to show the difference in vegeta- 
tion between the east and west slopes of Peru. 
(4) Down what eastern rivers arc the products 


where hot and moist cxcc'pt in the mountain 
districts. The lowlands are malarial, while the 
highlands are healthful. The m(jst dense pop- 
ulation is found in the highlands of Colombia. 

Products. C'attle are raised in the plains 
and coffee is grown on the hill slo[)es. Rice 
is produced in the lowlands, mostly for home 
consumj)tion. The crops of temperate lati- 
tudes are found in the high plains among the 
mountains. Sugar is raised in abundance in 
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Fig. 366. The city of Cariaf^ena, one of the two large 
coast ports of Colombia. 


the lowlands of Guiana, and is the only prod- 
uct of importance, although it is now giving 
way to cacao and coffee because the people 
have found it best not to depend upon one 
crop only. Rubber, cinchona, tobacco, and 
sugar (sec Fig. 365) are produced in Colom- 
bia, and cacao is of importance in Venezuela. 

Gold and silver are found in all the coun- 
tries, but the mining industries are best 
developed in Venezuela and Colombia. 

Trade ; Cities. Few of the towns of Guiana 
are important in trade. Georgetown leads in 
commerce, which is carried on mostly with 
the United Kingdom and the United States. 
Sugar is the chief export, and manufactured 
goods and food products are the principal 
imports. The chief inland towns of Vene- 
zuela arc Caracas, the capital, and Valencia. 

La G naira, the port for Caracas, the cap- 
ital, is a cacao and coffee exporting city. 
Venezuela lias practically no railways and 
few roads. Hence its interior trade is carried 
on with difficulty, except in the valley of the 
Orinoco, which is navigable to the foot of 
the Andes. 

In Colombia the Magdalena River is the 
highway of trade, and Barranquilla, dt the 
mouth of this river, is the chief port and town. 
Cartagena once held this position, but its 
commerce has declined on account of the 


silting of its harbor. (See Fig. 366.) Bogotd, 
the capital, is considered the most beautiful 
city of South America, and is well situated 
in a rich agricultural country. 

Questions and Exercises 

(i) Why should the highlands of these 
countries have a denser population than the 
lowlands? (2) Upon what products of South 
America do we depend? (3) What are the 
most progressive nations of South America? 
(4) Locate the chief agricultural regions; min- 
eral regions; grazing regions. (5) Write from 
memory the names of the countries of South 
America and the chief cities in each. 

Summary 

South America is, on the whole, unprogress- 
ive, except in the countries of the temperate 
belt and in Brazil. The governments are 
unstable, revolutions arc frequent, and busi- 
ness cannot therefore be carried on success- 
fully. The continent is deficient in railroads 
and highways, and hence the native riches 
are not developed. The exports are mostly 
mineral and cattle products, except in the few 
scattered agricultural regions. The imports 
are chiefly food stuffs and manufactured 
goods, especially textiles and steel. It is 
anticipated that when the Panama Canal is 
completed, so that commerce can be readily 
carried on between the western coast and the 
large commercial centers of the United States, 
the continent will develop rapidly. 



Fig. 367. Straw boats used by the natives on Lake 
TUtcaca. 
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’EUROPE 


L. THE CONTINENT AS A 
WHOLE 

Europe and Eurasia. The so-called con- 
tinent of Europe is really a peninsula of the 
continent of Eurasia, but it has so long been 
considered as a separate continent tliat we 
shall treat it as such. We can study the 
political geography of Europe without tliink- 
ing much of the greater land mass to tlic east, 
but when we consider 
its climate we shall 
need frequently to re- 
fer to the relation of 
Europe to Asia. 

Size and Position. 

Europe is the smallest 
continent except Aus- 
tralia. Its area is only 
about half that of 
North America and not 
much larger than the 
area of the United 
States. (See Fig. 28.) 

It is, however, one of 
the most important 
continents because it 
contains a large num- 368. 
ber of the leading nations of the world. It 
extends in latitude over 34 degrees and in 
longitude over 70 degrees. (Sec Fig. 369.) 

Europe is just across the Atlantic Ocean 
from the great nations of America (see Fig. 
368), and is separated from the continent of 
Africa by a strait, which at the narrowest 
point is only eight miles wide. It lies almost 
in the center of the great land hemisphere, 
and, partly because of its favorable position, 
it has long been the leading continent of the 
world commercially. 

Coast Line. Europe has the longest coast 
line in proportion to its area of any of the 


continents. This fact is of great importance, 
because it has allowed many nations to 
develop within a small territory, and to have 
ready access to the ocean. Several of the 
great peninsulas, especially those along the 
northwestern and the southern coasts, also 
have extremely irregular shore lines, and for 
this reason abound in excellent harbors. 
(See Fig. 360.) 

The ])eople living along such a shore nat- 
urally became expert 
seamen and gained the 
confidence which en- 
abled them to explore 
the great ocean to the 
west when they began 
to look for a new route 
to the riches of India 
and the East Indies. 
It was while endeavor- 
ing to find such a route 
by sailing to the west, 
that Columbus di.scov- 
ered America. 

The Atlantic coast of 
Europe, from the Bay 
of Biscay northward, is 
l)(.)rdered by a broad, 
sliallow continental shelf, which surrounds 
the United Kingdom and extends beyond 
Iceland. It is over the shallows of this con- 
tinental shelf that the best and most available 
fishing grounds arc found. (See Fig. 376.) 

Surface. Europe, like North and South 
America, consists of two extensive highland 
areas with a great lowland area lying between 
them. In northwestern Europe, extending 
in a broken line from Scandinavia to Ireland, 
is the lesser highland. It may be compared 
with the Appalachian Highland in our own 
continent, and the Brazilian Highlands in 
South America. The greater highland area 
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of Europe begins in the mountains of Spain 
and continues through the Alps, the Balkans, 
and the Carpathians to the Black Sea. 
Branches of this highland extend southward 
along the axes of the several southern penin- 
sulas. It is interesting to compare this area 
with the Cordillcran Highland of North 
America and the Andes Mount.ains of Snutli 
America. In the Western Hemisjdiere caeli 
main highland extends north and south; in 
Europe the main divide runs east and west 
Between the great highland areas of all thrc'c* 
continents is a great lowland. Each of these 
regions of Europe 
needs to be studied in 
detail so that we may 
know the way in which 
its features affect the 
lives of the people liv- 
ing in each area. 

The Great Lowland 
Plain. The larger part 
of Europe is a great 
lowland plain, extend- 
ing from the Atlantic 
Ocean on the west to 
the plains of Asia on 
the east. (Sec Fig. 

369.J Eastern Europe lies almost entirely in 
tliis lowland, and its surface is in general roll- 
ing, with only a few inconspicuous heights like 
the Valdai Plateau, The northern part of the 
great lowland has been glaciated and hence 
contains many lakes, as in Finland, Scandi- 
navia, and the Valdai Plateau. (See Fig. 37 1 .) 

The eastern part of this lowland contains 
many swamps. Across it stretches the natu- 
ral divide between the lon^ rivers of Europe, 
the Volga, the Don, and the Dnieper, which 
flow south, and the shorter rivers, the Pechora, 
the Northern Dvina, and the Diina, which 
flow north, and west. 

It will be noticed that all the long rivers 
flow into land-locked seas like the Black Sea 
and the Caspian Sea, and all the short rivers 


toward the Atlantic or the Arctic. (See Fig. 
360.) This is an important point in consid- 
ering the comparative value of the trade 
routes controlled by the different nations. 

The Highlands of Scandinavia and the 
United Kingdom. The Scandinavian High- 
lands rise to an altitude of 8,400 feet, and 
(‘xtend in an unbn^ken range throughout the 
Scandinavian Peninsula. These highlands 
have been glaciated and tlierefore abound in 
lake's, while the lower lands an^ covered with 
rolling moraines, so that the whole region 
has a rough, uneven, hilly surface. 

The narrow western 
valleys liave been glaci- 
ated and then drowned 
so that the western 
coast of the Scandina- 
vian Peninsula is one of 
the most famous fiord 
regions of the world. 
TIk' shore line is l)or- 
(k'ri'd by many islands, 
which break the force 
of tlie strong waves so 
that coastwise com- 
merce is y)()ssiblc at all 
seasons of the year. 

The Scandinavian Highlands extend south 
and west into the United Kingdom, forming 
the higlilands of Scotland, Wales, and north- 
ern England. Highlands also skirt the rim 
of Ireland and nearly surround its central 
plain. All tlje highland region of the United 
Kingdom has l>een glaciated and lakes abound, 
many of which are famous for their beauty. 

The arrangement of highlands and lowlands 
in Europe forms a striking contrast to the 
arrangement of surface features in North 
America. In Europe the greatest highland 
runs east and west ; in North America, nearly 
north and south. A corresponding differ- 
ence in certain features of the climate results. 

The Alps. The highest portion of the great 
highland of southern Europe, which begins at 



Fig. 370 The snow-elad peaks oj the Alps Notue 
the glai ler and the mountain house <>n the left 
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the Atlantic Ocean and extends eastward to 
the Black Sea, is the Alps. These extend in 
a semi-circle from soutlieastern France to the 
head of the Adriatic, where they merge into 
the northwestern end of the mountains of the 
Balkan Peninsula and Greece. 

The Alps contain many large glacial lakes, 
from which flow the Rhine, the Rhone, the 
Aar and the Ticino, of which Lago Maggiore 
properly is only an expansion. Each of these 
rivers gives an opening into the heart of the 
mountainous country, and is of great impor- 
tance from the standpoint of travel and trade. 

The Alps are so high and so cold, and lie in 
so moist a region, that they contain many 
famous glaciers (see Fig. 370) which are more 
visited than any others in the world. Ice 
and perpetual snow cover about 1,400 square 
miles of their surface, which is an area larger 
than the state of Rhode Island. The east- 
ern Alps contain ridges of limestone rock* 
which have weathered into pinnacles and 
points, giving a striking beauty to the land- 
scape. This region is far-famed for its scenery. 


Mountains of the Iberian Peninsula and Italy. 

Southwest of the great highland region is the 
Iberian Peninsula, another distinctly highland 
area, comi)osed in large i)art of a plateau 
broken by many short, nearly parallel moun- 
tain ranges known as sierras. The highest of 
these ranges arc the Cantabrian Mountains, 
extending on tlie north to the Pyrenees. The 
Pyrenees form an important natural barrier 
between Spain and France. (See Figs. 372 and 
374.) The only lowlands in this area are found 
in narrow belts along the eastern coast and 
along the lower courses of the rivers which flow 
out from the plateau to the Atlantic Ocean. 

South of the Alps lies the Peninsula of Italy, 
which is largely made up of the Apennines 
and the volcanic heights along the western 
coast. (See Fig. 373.) The mountains are so 
close to tlie sea that the rivers of Italy are all 
short, except the Po, which drains the great 
plain between the Apennines and the Alps. 
Italy also contains the well-known volcano/ 
Mount Vesnvius, and south on the island of 
Sicily is Moimt^Etna, almost equally famous. 
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Highlands of France. The Central Plateau 
of France, which may be considered a pari 
of the great highland of Europe, consists of 
a series of old, wom-down mountains, above 
which rise many cones of extinct volcanoes. 
This region forms the divide from wliicli 
radiate the Seine, the Loire, and the Carouuc 
rivers. The Central Plateau is bordered on 
the east by the Cevennes, which face the val- 
ley of the Rhone in a steep and continuous 
cliff. To the northeast are the Vosges moun- 
tains and the highland of the Ardennes, sep- 
arated from the highlands of Germany by a 
valley similar to that of the Rhone. In this 
valley the Rhine runs for a part of its course. 

The Carpathian, Balkan, and Ural Moun- 
tains. The eastern portion of the great high- 
land of Europe is made up of the ( 'arpathian 
Mountains which bound the plain of Hungary 
on the north and cast. These mountains are 
separated from the highlands of the Balkan 
Peninijula by the narrow pass of the Danube 
known as the Iron Gate. 

The Balkan Peninsula is a mountainous 
country throughout. The northern portion, 


great archipelago of the Mgean Sea. (See 

369 ) 

Bounding Eurojx' in part on the east is the 
ridgeof the Ural Mountains. These are more a 
rise of land than a mountain range, and form 



l^'iG 37 3. In the mountainous district near the 
western ( oust oj Italy. 

distinct features in the landscape only in the 
nortlieni and southern j^arts of their course. 

Climate and Vegetation of Europe. The 
wliole of Eur ojx^ north of the Alps and the 
Carpathians is in the track of the westerly 
wancTs througTiout the year. (Sec Figs. 82 and 



r‘10. 372. The hif^hest peaks of the Pyrenees, shoiviny^ 
flooks grazing on the lower slopes. 


which extends east to the Black Sea, is mcjstly 
occupied by the Balkan Mountains. High- 
land ridges also extend south through Turkey 
and Greece. It is the nearly drowned peaks 
of the southeastern ends of these highland 
ridges that form the many islands of the 


84.) Na)rllim^teni EurojK^ Res dn^.tly in th 
path of these winds blowing from the Atlantic. 
rTTfasToF this reason a more even climate 
them eastern liurojic, which lies nearer the 
interior of the great land mass of Eurasia 
and is subjected to the great seasonal range 
of t(‘mperature characteristic of regions sit- 
uated at a great distance from the ocean. 

Europe is fortunate in that its greatest 
highland extends cast and west. If it ran 
north and south along the western coast, as 
do the highlands in North America, all cen- 
tral and eastern Europe wf^uld be a dry 
steppe like the great plains east of the 
Rocky Mountains in the United States. 
With the highlands running cast and west, 
the moTsture-laclen winds Irom^nthe AtlahtTc 
Dccaif arc free to sweep eastward and carry 
a moderate amount of rain to cmEfal 
and eastern portions of the continent. 




StatUriz Miles to one inch 
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Southern Europe is swept by westerly 
winds in winter, when the wind system of the 
world has moved far south. In summer it 
lies in the northern trade-wind belt wlien the 
wind system is farthest north. (See Fi^i^. CS4.) 

In each of these three divisions of Europe 
— the northwestern, the eastern, and the 
southern — the arrangement of highlands has 
an important influence upon the climate, and 
the climate, of course, affects the distribution 
of vegetation and industries. For this reason 
we need to study the climatic conditi(Mis of 
the three great divisions in some detail, in 
order that we may understand the distribution 
of vegetation and of 
those industries which 
depend upon the prod- 
ucts of the soil. 

Northwestern Eu- 

4 

rope. Owing to the 
proximity of the ocean 
and to the fact that 
the continent is cooler 
than the ocean in win- 
ter and warmer than 
the ocean in summer, 
the annual range of 
temperature along the 
northwestern coast of Europe is very slight. 
The cold winter winds come from the north- 
east, but they blow for a short time only, and 
are not so severe as the winds that reach the 
eastern coasts of North America from the 
interior of that continent. 

The greatest rainfall ds in the west, espe- 
cially on the western side of the mountains 
of Norway and the United Kingdom. (Sec 
Fig. 97.) Here the larger portion of the 
rain comes in winter, when the moisture, 
brought from the ocean by the westerly 
winds, is condensed over the colder land. 
The moisture and the rainfall decrease to the 
east, and the crops that can be raised vary 
accordingly. 

The constant moisture of the air of western 


I Europe is of great importance in determining 
the kinds cf industries that can be carried on. 
For instance, fibers of cotton do not break so 
(‘asily when damp as when dry, and fine spin- 
ning can, tlierefore, be done only where the 
■ air IS always moist, as it is about Manchester, 

I England. The condition of the air which 
I favors cotton spinning does not favor flour 
I milling because wheat grains can be ground 
fine only when tlicy are dry and brittle. 
Flour milling is, therefore, more successful in 
the eastern pijrtion of tj.ic continent. 

In the west, where i^e moisture is abun- 
i dant, {lotatoes are largely cultivated. The 

warmth of certain 
parts of this area is 
sufficient for the grape 
to l)e [produced as far 
nojth as the valley of 
the Moselle. Oats and 
barley, which also can 
be raised where the 
moisture is abundant, 
are found in the north- 
west, while wheat, 
which requires an 
abundance of sun- 
shine, is found more 
particularly in central Russia, southern 
Italy, France, and Germany. Rye and flax 
are grown in the center of this climatic area. 

The distribution of forest trees also varies 
according to the climate. In the north, espe- 
cially in Scandinavia, the trees are mostly cone- 
bearing "and evergreen. Toward the south 
some of the trees are deciduous and some ever- 
green, while in the extreme southern part of 
the area, as in similar regions in the United 
gtates, only deciduous trees, like the beech, oak, 
elm, ash, and maple, are found. 

Th^ extreme northern portion of this area 
merges into the tundra region with its exten- 
sive bogs, in which many flowers bloom 
luxuriantly in the short summer, but which 
are practically devoid of trees. 



Fig. 375. A Laplander with his reindeer. 
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This is particularly true in the valleys of 
Portugal. 

Minerals. The mineral products, of the 
Iberian Peninsula are extremely valuable, 
especially in the northern and .southern moun- 
tains. . The iron of the north is very rich and ; 
pure and is extensively worked. Coal is 
generally distributed, but is little worked. 
Spain produces more quicksilver than any 
other country except the United States, and 
ranks next t() the United States ajid Mexico ' 
in copper production. It also contains rich 
deposits of lead and silver. Owing to the 
lack of good transportation and to the back- 
wardness of the people, however, the mineral 
resources have not been developed as they 
would have been in a more progressive country . 


Fig. 408. The large public square, Lisbon. 

. Manufactures. Manufacturing in Spain and 
Portugal is not very important and the prod- 
ucts do not supT)ly the home demand. In 
this fespect these countries form a striking j 
contrast to the United States and the United 1 




Fig. 410, Lisbon harbor. 


Iron and machinciy are made in increasing 
quantities in the nortli, and textiles are ])ro- 
duced at Barcelona, Lisbon, the ca])ital of Por- 
tugal (sec Figs. 408 and 410), and Oporto. 
Granada, famous because of the Alhambra 
(see Fig. 412), also jiroduces some textiles. 

Madrid (see I"ig. 407) manufactures gold 
and silver articles, glass, and china. Its 
chief importance, however, is due to its being 
the capital of Spain. 

Trade. Owing to the lack of railroads and 
navigable rivers the internal commerce of 
S]min and Portugal is small. Wine forms 
a large part of the exj^orts (see Pig. 409), 
and is sent chiefly to France and the United 
Kingdom. Oranges, lemons, olives, and cork 
are also important cx]K)rts. The greatest 
trade is with the United Kingdom and France. 
Owing to the few available })asses over the 
Pyrenees a large part with France is by 
water. The chief imports are cotton from 


Kingdom, each of which has developed great 
manufacturing dis- ^ 

tricts near its coal | j ^ 

and iron mines. ^ = - 

Spain and Portu- ^ . ! 

gal, witbtheir regular . c, , 

® ” United States Wtnc, in 

coa§t line, have few 


d great I the United States, wheat from Russia, timber 

from Sweden, and 

/ 2 4 

j ^ I * I ' I irom France. 

! ! j ^ 1 Barcelona, the chief 

port of Sixain, is the 

Fio. 40(). The world's production of niost enterprising 
wtnc, in 1001, in billions of gallons. i tr i 

City, though V alencia, 


good harbors. They have no great inte- with exports of silks and oranges, and MaL 

rior waterways and few railroads. This has aga, with grajx-s and wines, are also im- 

prevented the development of iron and portant. Oporto is the chief outlet for the 

steel manufactures, and the importation of foreign trade of Portugal, and gives its name 

raw material for textile manufactures, i to port wine, a leading article of export. 
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Fig. 41 1. The rock of Gibraltar, from the lowland peninsula 
connecting it with Spain 


People, Owing principally to the geographic 
position of Portugal, the people have always 
been active in niaritime affairs, carrying on 
commerce with the distant parts of the world. 
The Sj)aniards, on the other hand, were not 
content with trade, but endeavored to subju> 
gate all the new countries possible, so that 
they could own vast riches of gold and silver. 
Spain was at one time a great colonizing 
nation, but through mismanagement the 
colonics have gradually been lost. 

The Spaniards, like most people who live 
in subtropical areas, arc impetuous and fond 
of amusement and excitement. They have 
many holidays and feast days, when all work 
stops and every one devotes himself strictly to 
amusements. The j)eo])le of the northern 
provinces are more thrifty and differ strik- 
ingly from their country mjjp in the south. 

* GIBRALTAR 

Position. On the very southern point of 
Spain where it ap]’)roaelies nearest to Africa 
is the small peninsula known as (Jihraltar. 
This is heavily fortified and belongs to the 
United Kingdom. As the Strait of Gibral- 
tar is only eight miles wide, the United 
Kingdom really controls the entrance to the 


Mediterranean through this for- 
tress, its guns commanding nearly 
the whole strait. (See Fig. 41 1.) 

Questions and Exercises 

(i) Find out how the area of 
Spain and Portugal compares with 
the state in which you .live. (2) 
Through what part of Spain does the 
Greenwich meridian pass? (3) How 
much of Spain lies in east longitude? 

(4) Make a list of the chief rivers 
of the Iberian Peninsula and oppo- 
site each write the name of the body 
of water into which it empties. Mark 
with a star those rivers which are 
forming deltas. (5) On which coast 
are the delta-forming rivers most 
frequent? Why? (6) Where do you • 
find a horded coast line? (7) What 
good harbors are on these fiords? 
(8) Wliy is there no town at the 
mouth of the (kiadalquivir River? (g) What 
does the word sierra mean ? To what mountains 
in North America is it applied? 

(10) Tell how the climate of Spain is affected 
by its latitude; by its surface, (ii) In what 
way is the surface of this peninsula like that of 
Africa? (12) Why should the west coast have 
more rain than the east coast? (13) Why do 
the winds blow from the sea toward the land 
in summer? 

(14) What are the industries of the west and 
northwest of the peninsula? Of the interior? 
(15) In what way are the industries influenced 
by the climate? (16) Where are oranges, grapes, 
and cork oak grown ? 

(17) What hinders the internal commerce of 
Spain? (18) What great continent suffers from 
the same drawback? (19) Compare France and 
Spain in this respect. (20)^ On an outline map 



Fig. 412. The Alhambra, a great stronghold and palace 
at Granada, Spain. 
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draw the most important rivers. (21) Locate 
the chief ports and write near them their leading 
exports. Draw arrows to show where these are 
sent. (22) On the margin of the map write 
the names of the chief possessions of Spain and 
Portugal. (23) Locate the chief inland towns. 
(24) Give the chief reasons for the location of 
Seville. 


LV, BELGIUM, THE NETHER^ 
LANDS, AND DENMARK 

Position and Coast Line. Belgium, the 
Netherlands, and Denmark arc each small but 
important nations bordering on the Atlantic. 
Their combined area is nearly as large as 
tliat of Kentucky. Owing to their several 
excellent harbors and the position of the 



Fig. 414. Alonp, a canal, AmsUTdam. Much of the 
edy s transgoriation is by water. 


to whicli is controlled by the Netherlands, 
as the Scheldt flows through that country. 

The Netherlands, on the other hand, has 
two excellent harbors, Roiterdam and Amsicr- 



Fig. 413. Antwerp, on the Scheldt River, the great distributing point of Belgium. 


dam, of which the 
former is the more 
important. Amster- 
dam, however, is 
connected with the 
Atlantic by a ship 
canal, so that its 
position on the Zui- 
dcr Zee is to a certain 
extent made up for 
by this direct con- 
nection with the 
great ocean. (See 
FiK- 376.) 

Denmark is made 
up of several large 
islands and a penin- 
sula, so that it has 
but little land 


Netherlands at the mouth of the great Rhine 
waterway, which is an exceedingly valuable 
commercial route for Germany, they are 
important countries commercially. 

Belgium has about forty miles of unbroken 
coast, with no harbor except the small one of 
Ostend, which is connected by steamship lines 
with Dover; England. Its chief port is the 
river port of Antwerp (see Fig. 41 3) » access 


boundary. (See Big. 422.) It is not very 
important commercially because there'is not 
enough land to furnish a great quantity of 
products for oceanic commerce. 

Surface. These three countries are all low, 
and the coasts are largely sand dunes, which 
form good watering places, especially in Bel- 
gium. Almost all of the coastal portion of 
the Netherlands .s below the level of the sea, 
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and the water is kept from advancing upon 
the land only by high dikes which are built 
as a protection against the waves. Thirty- 
eight per cent of this country would be over- 
flowed but for the dikes. (See Fig. 415.) In 
northwestern Belgium there is a great region 
known as the polders, which has been reclaimed 
from the sea and is now used for pasturage. 

In the Netherlands the gentle slopes are 
occasionally broken by glac'ial deposits which 
form the only hills in the region. Denmark 
is very flat and 
sandy and con- 
tains many 
marshes and 
lakes. In the 
peninsula of 
Jutland many 
of the lakes 
have become 
peat bogs. 

Drainage. 

The rivers of 
the Netherlands 
and Belgium 
rise farther in- 
land and flow 
through these 
countries to the 
sea. In the 
Netherlands the land is so low and flat and the 
divides are so inconspicuous that a vast net- 
work of canals has been built to connect the 
rivers. As a result the country abounds in | 
waterways. The products of the farms are 
brought to market by means of the canals, 
and sold directly from the boats. (See Fig. 
414.) In winter, when the canals are frozen, 
the people travel to market on skates. As 
the rivfers are navigable, and as their valleys 
furnish natural highways into the interior, 
the Netherlands transships a large amount 
of goods from Germany to Atlantic ports. 

Foreign Possessions. The foreign posses- 
sions of the Netherlands ai ? very important, 


because they lie in the tropics and furnish 
tropical products of great value to the people* 
of northern Europe. They include Java and 
other islands in the East Indies, and Dutch 
Guiana in South America. Denmark owns 
three small islands in the West Indies and tlie 
large islands of Greenland and Iceland', the 
latter is valuable because of its fisheries. Bel- 
gium has the rich colony of Congo in Africa, 
and hence Belgium has important trade in 
goods from tropical central Africa. 

Climate. Bel- 
gium, the Neth- 
erlands, and 
Denmark all lie 
in the belt of 
the westerly 
winds through- 
out the year. 
Hence the cli- 
mate is even 
and damp, 
though increas- 
ing in intensity 
'to the north- 
ward. Owing 
to the nearness 
of the sea, the 
winds bring 
abundant 
moisture to the region. As a result more than 
one-half of the days in Belgium arc cloudy, 
and it rains in the Netherlands on an average 
of 204 days in the. year. 

The winds are not impeded by any irreg- 
ularities of the surface and can therefore be 
depended upon to blow with sufficient inten- 
sity and regularity to turn windmills. This 
accounts for their general use. 

In Denmark the climate is very much like 
that of eastern Scotland, but the winters are 
not sufficiently severe to close the harbors 
with ice for any length of time, though drift- 
ing ice is common for many months. The 
dampness here favors the formation of peat. 



Fig. 4 1 5 . In the dike-protected districts of the Netherlands. 


Products of the Soil. 

Owing to the fertile 
soil and moist, even 
climate Denmark and 
the Netherlands are 
primarily agricultural 
countries. Denmark, 
in its more rugged dis- 
tricts, is devoted to 
grazing, and has more 
cattle in proportion to 
its size than any other 
country of Europe. 

The dairying is conducted very carefully, 
and Danish butter is so good that it is car- 
ried to all parts of the world. The chief 
crops of Denmark arc oats and sugar beets. 

In Belgium, cereals, flax, hemp, and sugar 
beets form the principal soil products. Shee]) 
are raised in the drier southeasteni portion. 
The country is also noted for its poultry and 
its horses. 

In the Netherlands the heh soil is near the 
sea and in the southern part of the country. 
Grazing and the raising of rye, oats, potatoes, 
and sugar beets are important. The Nether- 
lands is also famous for 
butter and cheese. 

Minerals. Few of the 
minerals are important. 

The Netherlands produces 
peat and pottery clay; 
the most important de- 
posit of this clay is found 
^bout Delft, which gives 
its name to a certain kind 
of fine china. Coal and 
iron are found in Belgium 
in the hilly country ; these 
deposits are a continuation 
of those found in France. 

Fishing. Fishing in the 
Netherlands is important, 
especially that carried 
on in the North Sea 
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and about Iceland. 
The principal fish is 
the herring, which is 
packed for e x o r t . 
Oysters are also 
found in abundance. 

Manufacturing. In 
the Netherlands and 
in Denmark there is 
little coal and iron, 
a n d manufacturing 
is therefore relative- 
ly unimportant. Few 
goods are ])roduced except for local use. Bel- 
gium, however, is a very im])ortant manufac- 
turing cemntry Practically one million of its 
])eople are engaged in manufacturing, the 
])recmincnce of which is, of course, due to the 
mineral wealth of coal and iron. 

Brussels (see Fig. 417), the largest town, 
is noted for its lace and carpets. Litge, 
another manufacturing city, is known esjxj- 
cially for its iron and steel goods, firearms, 
machinery, and tools. Woolen and cotton 
manufacturing are also important. Ghent is 
especially noted for its linens. 

Trade. The trade of 
Belgium, the Netherlands 
(see Fig. 419), and Den- 
mark is large. Sanals 
and railroads cover Bel- 
gium, and the Meuse is 
navigable to the German 
boundary; hence interior 
trade is easily carried on. 

The trade of Belgium 
centers largely at Ant- 
werp (see Fig. 420), which 
receives and again exports 
the larger part of the 
world's ivory. Belgium 
is a forwarding country 
for Germany and for 
goods from the United 
States destined for central 


BELGIUM, THE NETHERLANDS AND DENMARK 



I^iG. 4x6. Peddling milk in dof^-carls in Belgium. 
The inspector is making a note. 



Fig. 417. A street in Brussels. 
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Europe. The chief exports are iron and steel, 
coal, guns, flax, and glassware; the imports 
are cereals, wool, lumber, and petroleunj. 
(See Fig. 376.) Grain and petroleum are im- 
ported from the United States, but the ex- 
ports to our country are few and unimportant. 

In the Netherlands the chief trade is in 
exports to its colonies and in goods brought 
from these colonies and again exported. These 
include coffee, spices, gums, indigo, dyewoods, 
diamonds, leaf tobacco, and other goods of a 
similar nature. Butter, meat, and cheese are 


and machinery are leading imports; butter, 
eggs, and meat the exports of importance. 

People. The people of Belgium (see Fig. 
416), the Netherlands, and Denmark are all 
very interesting because of their general thrift 
and industry, as well as for their customs. 

The Danes have always been successful as 
mariners and explorers. They have a high 
standard of education. The greater part of 
the population qire rural people, living simple 
lives, devoted to their homes and country. 

The people of the Netherlands are of many 



Fig. 418 Copcyihagcfi, the f^reat distributing renter of Demnark. 


stocks, but they are 
united by a common 
written language, 
called Dii/cfe, which is 
the common spoken 
language among the 
cultured classes. In 
many of the rural 
districts dialects 
which have been in- 
herited for genera- 
tions are spoken. 
The people as a rule 
dress in full, loose 
clothe^ and wear 
wooden shoes ; this 
may be considered 
the national cos- 
tume. The Duteh 
hikve been impor- 
tant colonizers; they 


sent to England and Germany; cotton goods were among the first to establish their settle- 
are sent to the colonies. From the United ments in our own country. Many of the local 
States the Netherlands secures cereals, to- names about New York City and in the Hud- 
bacco, and meat products, which make about son River Valley are witnesses to the former 


one-tenth of the im- 
ports of the country. 

In Denmark, Co- 
penhagen is the great 
distributing port for 
the Baltic countries 



occupation by the 
Dutch. 

The Belgians are 
more advanced in 
the arts and sciences 
than either the 


(see Fig. 418), and the larger part of its trade Danes or the Dutch. They show the influence 
is with them. Coal, textiles, food products, of their Neighbors, however, in the persistence 
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Fig. 420. Antiverp, the great ivory market of the world. 


of two national languai^cs, French in the 
southern provinces, and Flemish, which is 
closely akin to Dutch, in the provinces bor- 
dering the Netherlands. 

Scenery, The color conditions due to the 
climate and the vegetation make these coun- 
tries, and especially the Netherlands, a favor- 
ite resort for artists. The quaint rural people 
with their characteristic costumes, their kirge 
flowing clothes and wooden shoes, are also a 
great attraction. 

Belgium, being a buffer state between 
several great nations, is of much interest 
historically. It has been the scene of many 
great battles!^ some of which, like that of 
Waterloo, where Napoleon was defeated in 
1815, are famous the world over. 

Questions and Exercises 

(i) What does a study of the map tell you of 
the disadvantages to commerce of the coast line 
of Belgium? (2) What is its chief ocean port, 
and what are its principal advantages and dis- 
advantages? (3) How has the inland city of 
Amsterdam been made an ocean port? (4) 
Examine the position of Belgium between France 
and England on one side and central Europe on 
the other. What natural advantages has it for 
doing a transit trade? (5) Why lias it been a 
great battlefield in modem times? 

(6) What disadvantages does Belgium suffer 
with regard to her two rivers? (7) Make a chart 
of the products of Belgium, the Netherlands, 
and Denmark according to the following direc- 
tions: In one column write the names of the 
products; in another the countries where they 
are found: in a third some facts you have 


learned about the importance of these products; 
in a fourth the cities engaged in manufacturing 
or exporting these products. 

(8) Compare Copenhagen and Gibraltar in 
position; in importanct. (9) Why is the Baltic * 
Sea not so important as the Mediterranean? 

! LVL NORWAY AND SWEDEN 

■ Size and Extent. The ])eninsula of Scan 
dinavia includes the two countries, Nonvay 
and Sweden, Norway is a little larger than 
New Mexico, and Sweden is somew^hat larger 
than California. 

The ])eninsula extends far beyond the Arc- 
tic Circle and over more degrees of latitude 
than any other division of Europe except 
Russia. It is swept by the westerly winds, 
which bring to it the warmth and the mois- 
ture they have taken up in passing over the 
North Atlantic Drift. For this reason it has 
a mild, dam]) climate on the western side, 
where the average temperature is much higher 
than is usually found in a country so far from 
the equator. (See Fig. 74.) 

Coast Line. The coast line of Norway is 
very irregular; it abounds in magnificent 
fiords, affording fine harbors far famed for 
their scenery. (See Figs. 55 and 421.) Off 
the coiist are a great number of islands, form- 
ing a kind of barrier which protects coasting 
vessels in tlieir voyages along the inside 
I channel. These islands arc surrounded by 



Fig. 421. A Norwegian fiord. 
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shoals which abound in fish. Because of 
these favoring conditions the inhaV)itants of 
Norway have long been a seafaring ])eop]e. 
The eastern coast con- 
tains many harbors, 
but the climate here is 
mure severe, and many 
of the harbors are 
ice-locked for several 
months in the year, 
some of them even for 
six months. 

Surface and Drain- 
age. Norway occupies 
the short, steep, western slope of the Kjolen 
Mountains, and with the exception of S])ain 
it is the most distinctly mountainous country 
in Europe. Sweden lies to the cast, and is 
for the most part a level plain which has 
been heavily glaciated and is dotted with 
numerous lakes. The larger lakes are c(.)n- 
nected with each other and with the sea by 
canals, so that transportation is made easy. 

More than one-half of 
Sweden and one-fourth of 
Norway is covered by forests. 

The highest mountains in the 
north and northwest of Nor- 
way abound in great glaciers, 
which, with the fiords and 
Waterfalls, give tlie country 
much strikingly beautiful 
scenery. (See Fig. 423.) 

Climate. TIktc is a great dif- 
ference between the climate of 
Norway and Sweden, bc'cause 
Sweden is shut off from tlie 
mild westerly winds of the At- 
lantic by the north and south 
highland. The Lofoten Islands 
have an average winter tcmiierature no lower 
than that of New A^ork City, while the average 
temperature in eastern Sweden in winter 
is twenty degrees colder. The higher valleys 
of Norsvay have a severe and uncomfortable 


climate, and in consequence arc little occu- 
pied, but the climate of the lower valleys and 
the seacoast, is tempered by the ocean breezes. 

The warm winds of 
the Atlantic give up 
much of their moisture 
on the wcsteni coast, 
where, in places, the 
rainfall is as great as 
seventy-nine inches a 
year; it decreases to 
the cast, in some places 
amounting to only thir- 
teen inches. There is 
a great abundance of snow in Sweden, and 
hence the use of a peculiar kind of snowshoes 
known as skis is very common. Sweden has a 
summer temperature, however, that is favor- 
able for liardy grains. (Sec Figs. 82 and 84.) 

Products of the Soil. Except in eastern 
Sweden, the amount of land in the peninsula 
suita])le for farming is very limited, and as 
a result only a small portion of the people 
arc engaged in agriculture. 
The vast forests make Nor- 
way and Sweden the most 
important timber-producing 
countries in Europe. On the 
higher slopes, which arc not 
timbered, thci al)undance of 
moisture brings forth an ex- 
cellent supi)ly of grass, which 
furnislies food for large num- 
bers of cattle and sheep. 

Mining. In both Norway 
and Sweden mining products 
are important, but owing to 
the great puril!^ of Swedish 
iron, mining is l)etter devel- 
oped in that country. Cop- 
per, silver, and zinc are also obtained in 
Sweden, but there is very little coal. Silver, 
gold, and copper are mined in Norway. 

Fishing. Owing to the poor agricultural 
opportunities in Norway, the people naturally 


1 



Fig, 42^. A nitntnliiin on the (oasi oj \orway, whtih 
has been inn, h looni by the waves. 



I'lG 424. Xoru'cynm prauint women. 
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turned to the sea for their food. Therefore 
the fishing industry, which is favored by the 
splendid harbors and the proximity of the 
Atlantic fishing grounds, is the leading indus- 
try in Norway. The principal center is about 
the Lofoten Islands, where sometimes more 
than 40,000 men are engaged. Cod, herring, 
anchovies, mackerel, and salmon are the 
most important fish. 

Manufacturing. Owing largely to the abun- 
dance of water power furnished by the short 
streams from the 
mountains, manu- 
facturing is in- 
creasing rapidly. 

Timber products, 
including wood 
pulp and matclies, 
are the chief man- 
ufactures. Swed- 
ish matches arc 
exported to all 
parts of the world. 

The fishing indus- 
try makes fish cur- 
ing and shipbuilding notew'orthy occupations 
in Norway. The manufacture of iron and steel 
and of woolens and cotton goods is increasing. 

Trade. Sweden is the largest lumber 
and timber exporting country in the world, 
and these products form about one-half of 
the total exports. They are sent principally 
to the other countries of Europe where timber 
is scarce. Owing to the excellent harbor facil- 
ities of Norway, this country has long been 
important for its 
oceanic commerce. 

In Sweden the nu- 
merous railroads and 
canals make trans- 
portation of goods 
from the interior cheap and ea®y. The chief 
imports are breadstxiffs and woolen manu- 
factures. The trade of the countries with the 
United States is unimportant. (See Fig. 426.) 


Stockholm, built on a number of islands 
connected by bridges, is the chief importing 
city (see Fig. 425), but is excelled in exports 
by Gothenburg. Gothenburg, from its posi- 
tion near the North Sea, has an active trade 
with the cemntries of continental Europe. 

Other cities of commercial importance are 
Christiama, built at the end of a long and fine 
harbor: Bergen (see Fig. 427), the center of 
the fish trade, and Trondhjem, the third 
town in size. All the large towns of both 

countries are near 
the sea, and in N or- 
way the larger 
number of people 
live close to the 
shore. 

People. The 

people of Norway 
and Sweden were 
for very nearly a 
century united 
under one govern- 
ment. In October, 
1905, however, 
Norway withdrew from the union and 
formed a separate kingdom with a king at 
the head of the government. 

The people are exceedingly industrious, and 
in spite of the many adverse conditions they 
gain a livelihood by their simple rural occu- 
pations. (See Fig.’424.f The educated men, 
however, have always been leaders in science 
and literature, and some of the Norse legends 
and traditions of past ages as recorded by the 

early writers rank 

30 

among the great and 
enduring master- 
pieces in ^literature. 
The world's trade, ini905, Scenery.’ Norway 

in billions oj dollars. . ... , 

is Visited each sum- 
mer by large numbers of people who are 
attracted by its magnificent scenery. • There 
are many wonderful glaciers and waterfalls, 
and the fiords are of great interest and beauty. 



Fig. 425. The city oj Stockholm, Sweden. 
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The more northern towns like Hammerfcst 
and Trotnso are much visited by people who 
want to see the midnight sun. (See Fig. 
428.) These towns are so far north that 
during a part of the summer the sun can be 
seen both night and day. Of course in winter 
there is an equal length of time when the sun 
does not rise at all. 

Questions and Exercises 

(i) Draw a sketcli map of Norway and 
Sweden. Draw the parallels of 55 and 70 
decrees north latitude. Throuj^h liow many 
degrees do these countries extend? (2) What 
difference in temperature between tlic south 
and north miglit you expect? Find out from 
the temperature map of the world whether this 
difference exists. Reason for this? (3) What 
portion of North America lias a similar range of 
temperature? For wliat reason? {4) What is 
the difference in tenpierature between tlie west- 
ern and eastern coasts? In rainfall? (5) What 
causes this difference? (6) Color the map 
drawn in Exercise i in shades to show the rain- 
fall of Norway and Sweden. (7) Draw the 
January isotherm of 30° with one color, the July 
isotherm of 6c° with another. What can you say 
of the western slope of Norway as compared witli 
the eastern slope of Sweden? (9) What is the 
character of tlie rivers of Norway? (10) How 
has the character of the coast affected the 
occupations of her people? Illustrate this. 

(ii) Draw a diagram which will explain the 
fact of the miduif^lit sun. (12) Tell how life 
in Sweden in winter and summer would be 
different from your own. 

(13) Give one reason why so many matches 
are made in Sweden. (14) Why should chee.se 



Fig. 427. Bergen, the second aiy of Norway, and the 
center of the fishing industry. 



Fu; 428. The midnight sun at Ilammerfesi. 


be an important food of the peo[)]c? (15) Name 
three countries of Europe which have an exten- 
sive fishing trade. (16) What are the climatic 
and surface conditions which favor the growth 
of forests? (17) C)f what use arc the Swedish 
rivers in the lumbering industry? 

(18) Compare the locations of Stockholm 
and Venice. (19) Consult the temfierature map 
and find out if the harbor of Stockholm would 
be closed by ice during the winter. (20) On 
the map used above locate the chief towns. 

Lvri. RUSSIA 

Size. Russia is the largest country of 
Eurot)e. It occupies more than one -half the 
continent and is about two-tliirds the size 
of the United States, not including Alaska 
and the other detached dependencies. 1 1 
extends far lieyond the Arctic Circle, and is 
really the western part of the great plain 
which occupies Siberia. The Russian Empire, 
which includes Siberia, Turkistav, and (\ui- 
casia, occupies one-sixth of the land surface 
of the glolie. 

Coast Line and ‘Boundaries. Although 
Russia is bordered by the ocean or large 
seas in the north, west, and soutli, it lias 
few good harbors for the reason that a large 
part of its coast is ice-V)Ound during several 
months of the year. As Germany controls 
the entrance to the Baltic, and Turkey that 
to the Black Sea, these seas are of little 
commercial value to Russia. Russia has now 
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secured an outlet to the Pacific Ocean at Vladi- 
vostok in Asia, on the sea of Japan, at the 
end of the long Trans-Sil)crian Railroad. 

Russia is bordered on 
the northeast by the 
Ural Mountains, which 
attain mountain dig- 
nity only in places. 

At the point where the 
great Trans-Siberian 
Railroad, which con- 
nects St. Petersburg 
and Vladivostok, 
crosses the Urals, no 
one would know from 
the outlook that a 
mountain range 
existed. 

Surface. Tlie only 
elevation of any aote 
in the great plain of Russia is the Valdai 
Plateau, which rises to a height of i,ioo feet 
and acts as the center from which the drainage 
of the region radiates. Many long rivers flow 
down the gentle slopes toward the edge of the 
countr)", and arc therefore of great commercial 
importance when not ice-bound. (See Fig. 
3 69.) The largest river, 
the Volga, is frozen for 
three months in tl.c 
year. (See Fig. 420.) 

Many lakes dot the 
surface of northwest- 
ern Russia, especially 
in Finland. JMkc La- 
doga, nearly as large 
as Lake Ontario, is the 
largest lake of Euroi)e. 

In southeastern 
Russia there is a large 
area which is below sea-level. This region bor- 
ders the Caspian Sea, whose surface is eighty- 
six feet below the Mediterranean. Many of 
the lakes of this section therefore have no 
outlet and consequently are salt or brackish. 


Climate. Russia lies in the eastern section 
of Europe, far from the tempering influence of 
any ocean, and is therefore characterized by 
extremely cold win- 
ters and short, hot 
summers. 

The growing season 
is short and follows 
quickly after a late 
spring. Approximately 
one-half the area has 
a rainfall of less 
than twenty inches 
a year, but as this 
comes largely during 
the growing season, 
agriculture can be 
carried on successfully 
in the central and 
southern portions. 

Products of the Soil. In the north is the 
tundra area, mainly of use for pasturing rein- 
deer. Here the Lapps (see Fig. 430) and 
Samoycdcs live a. nomadic life, depending 
largely upon the chase for their support. 

Extending south as far as a line run- 
ning southeast from St. Petersburg is the 
great forest region, 
composed largely of 
evergreen trees from 
which resin and timber 
5 re secured. This is 
also the great fur- 
producing area of the 
country. 

Central Russia is an 
agricultural and indus- 
trial region, and the 
richest part of the 
country. This agricul- 
tural area includes the famous black earth 
region, an area of land of unsurpassed fertility 
which extends south to the parallel of 50 
degrees north latitude. The rich, dark soil 
of this treeless region is well adapted to the 




Fig. 430. A Lapland camp. 
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growth of cereals, especiall\^ wheat and ])arley 
(see Figs. 431 and 432), which require abun- 
dant sunshine. Yet, owing to the general 
ignorance of the people and to the use of poor 
machinery, agriculture d(K\s not tlirive as it 
should. However, the use of modem agricid- 
turar tools imported from thc' UniU'd States 
is increasing and agriculture is im])roving. 

Sodth and southeast are the arid steppes, 
great plains covered 
with grass, but too 
dry for agriculture. 

Here is a nomadic 
people who raise grea t 
numbers of cattle, 
horses, and camels. 

Russia competes 
with the United 
States in production 
of wheat (see Fig. 

431), raises more flax 
and hemp than any 
other country of the 
world, and produces 
nearly one-half of 
the oats grown in 
Europe. (See Fig. 

433.) It excels all 
European countries 
in production 
barley, surpasses all 
countries in rye (set 
Figs. 432 and 434), and ranks fourth in sugar. 
The rye is used largely at home, as the people 
live chiefly upon black bread. 

Russia leads the continent in cattle and 
sheep, raises one-half the horses of Europe, 
and is second to Germany in hog raising. 

Mineral Products. Russia has an abundance 
of coal and iron, worked chiefly in southern 
Russia and Poland, and large deposits of gold. 
The most valuable mineral product is plati- 
num, which comes from the eastern slope of the 
Urals. In fact, this region produces the larger 
part of all the platinum used in the world. 


Manufacturing. Russia at the present time 
is ])rodacing nearly enough manufactured 
products for its own use. But owing to the 
backward condition of the country and to the 
fact that the mineral deposits are not so 
well dc\a‘lo])cd as in the United States, the 
United Kingdom, and ('icrmany, manufactur- 
ing lias d(.‘Vc1o]X‘d slowly. Most of the man- 
ufacturing is done in small shoj)S or in the 

homes of the people. 
The chief products 
are textiles, leather 
goods, wood and 
metal goiids, and jx^t- 
tcry. C(.)tt(m manu- 
facturing is especially 
imjxirtant. Russia is 
surjiassed only by 
the United States and 
thi‘ United Kingdom 
in tile manufacturing 
of cotton. The raw 
material is largely 
imiiorted from the 
United States. 

Moscow, with coal 
and timber near at 
hand, leads in manu- 
factures and is the 
chief railroad center. 
Its principal indus- 
tries arc wool and silk 
weaving. (See Fig. 435.) Warstuu on the 
Vistula has steam navigation on that river and 
is the second inland city in industry and trade. 
Textiles are pnxluced at Si. l\'icrshiirg and 
in Poland. Odessa Ixis important flour mills, 
sugar refineries, and breweries. (See F ig. 43 7 .) 

Travel. There are few railroads in Russia, 
and the larger portion of the trade of the 
country is carried on by water. In winter 
when the rivers and canals arc frozen most 
of the transportation is by means of sledges. 
The building of the Trans-Siberian Railroad 
has been of great importance to Russia, for 
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Fig. 435. Mo^coiv, showinfi the Kremlin an the left. 


along its route agriculture and manufactur- 
ing have been stimulated and will doubtless 
grow in value' yearly. It is now possible to go 
from St. Peters- 
burg, the capital 
of the empire (see 
Fig. 436), to the 
Pacific coast in 
a little over two 
weeks with com- 
fort and ease. The 
road is, however, 
poorly built and 
the trains cannot 
attain the speed 
that is common in 
transcontinental traveling in North America. 

Commerce. The chief exports of Russia 
are cereals and flour, timber, eggs, dairy 
products, and flax. Russia sends large quan- 
tities of wheat to the United Kingdom, and 
imports machinery from that country and 
Germany. To the United States are sent 
leather, flax, and flax-seed. (See Fig. 439.) 

The Black Sea ports, of which Odessa and 
Sebastopol arc the most imjKjrtant (see Figs. 
437 and 438), are mainly devoted to the 
shipment of agricultural products sent to 
Asia and southern Europe. Si. Petersburg, 
owing to its position, is the greatest trade 
center in the north; it exports grain and 
lumber. Riga exports rye, oats, and lumber. 


The trade of Astrakhan is chiefly in sturgeon 
and other fish secured from the Volga. 

Fairs. Before the development of canals 
and railways in recent years, the largest part 
of the trade of Russia was carried on at great 
annual fairs which were held at Nizhniy- 
Novgorod and Kharkov. Although these fairs 
have declined somewhat in importance, they 
are stil|ttlie scenes of active trading in goods 
from all parts of the world. People attend 
by thousands from all parts of the empire and 
many million dollars' worth of trade results 
each year. 

People. The people of Russia differ in 
many ways from those of any other nation of 
Europe. They belong for the most part to 

a somewhat differ- 
ent branch of the 
white race, though 
they include many 
Swedes, lunns, and 
Jews among their 
numbers. 

Owing to the 
poor d 0 vcloprncn t 
of education and to 
the form of govern- 
ment, the Russians 
as a whole are not 
progressive. The CV.ar is the head of the 
government and allows the peoj)le but little 
voice in the government. The people are also 



Fig. 437. The port of Odessa . 



Fig. 436. St. Petersburg, the capital of Russia. 
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very heavily taxed for the maintenance of 
the government and the large standing army, 
and therefore have little accumulated wealth. 

Throughout a large part of Russia the 
people own their lands in gr()uj)s, each mem- 
ber of a group having a certain amount of 
field and pasture land, so that he can gain 
a livelihood for his family, lie cannot give 

up the land and it is ^ 

therefore difficult I 


j the parallel which passes through Astrakhan 
I and Archangel. (6) Why should the Don be 
free from ice when the Volga is blocked for three 
months of the year? (7) Account for the num- 
ber of lakes in Finland and compare with a 
portion of the United States for similarity of 
surface anti cause.? (8) Wliy are so many lakes 
in the souih of Russia brackish? (g) What 
region in tlie United States has brackish lakes 
lor a similar reason? 


for him to change his 
occupation or his 
place of abode. 

In fact the Gov- 
ernment docs all 
it can to keep the 
people from becom- 
ing in any way in- 
dependent. This 
attitude of the lead- 
ers in Russia is 
altogether different 
from that of the 
leaders in the great 
nations like the 
United States, the 
United Kingdom, 
and Germany, and 



is the chief reason 

for the lack of the progress 

of the nation as a whole. 


Fig. 438. Sebastopol, one of Russia's ports on the Black Sea. 


of the people 


Questions and Exercises 

(i) Make a list of the Russian ports that are 
icebound during a part of the year. (2) Why 
did Russia build the Trans-Siberian Railroad'' 
(3) What towns does this railroad connect? 
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Fig. 439. The world's trade, in^TQo=,, 
in billions of didlars. 


(4) Draw a diagram showing how the Valdai 
Plateau is the center from which the rivers of 
Russia flow. (3) Draw a portion of the coast 
at the mouth of each river of Russia and locate 


(10) On an outline map color the different 
vegetation regions of Ru.ssia. (ii) On this 
map write the average rainfall of the.se regions 
and their January and July temjieratures. (12) 
Write the chief products of the black earth and 
the steppe regions and underline those products 
which are raised in great quantities. 

(13) How does Russia rank in the [)roduction 
of wheat? (14) Through what [)ort does the 
wheat of Russia pass to the East? 

(15) What arc the disadvantages of the loca- 
tion of St. Petersburg as a cajutal? (lO) Draw 
the main railroads diverging from Moscow. 
(17) Trace the route of the Siberian Railroad in 
Russia and name the towns on the road. (18) 
Tell how you would go from Berlin to Baku; 
from Moscow to Paris, (iq) Why is Helsingfors 
a good place for an astronomical f)bservatory ? 
(20) Explain the difYerence between the January 
temperatures of Archangel and Reikjavik. 
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LVIII. THE GERMAN EMPIRE 

Size and Boundaries. The German Emi3ire, 
or Germany, is the most central country of 
Europe. It is as kirge 
as the New England 
States, New York, New 
J erscy , Pennsylvania , 
and Ohio. Besides the 
home country the em- 
pire also includes large 
possessions in Africa, 

German New Guinea, 
and certain small 
islands in the Pacific. 

(Sec Fig. 382.) 

Only one-third of 
the boundary line of Germany is seacoast. 
This necessitates the maintenance of a large 
army for defensive pun)oses. The Qorthern 
frontier is on a lowland diflfieult of defense 
J;3}it favorable for trade. The rest of the land 
boundary is in mountainous regions which 
are easily defended. 

Germany may be divided into North and 
South Germany. The former controls the 
maritime tirade and the latter the com- 
merce with the neigh- 
boring countries, which 
Ts carried on along the 
Danube and over the 
Alps. The coast is 
largely bordered by 
shallow waters and 
therefore does not 
afford so many harbors 
as we should expect 
from its length and 
indentations. The 
Baltic Sea has many lagoons known as Hajfe 
which are used as harbors. 

Hamburg, the greatest seaport on the con- 
tinent of Europe and the third port in impor- 
tance in the world (see Fig. 440), owes its 
supremacy to its location on the most south- 


easterly inlet on the North Sea, and on the 
lower Elbe, which, next to the Rhine, is the 
cliief waterway of Germany. Bremen, which 
is nearest the Atlantic, is a close rival, but is 
less favorably situated 
because the Weser 
River offers less exten- 
sive water connections 
with the interior. 

Surface. North Ger- 
many is a part of the 
great lowland of north- 
ern Europe, while the 
southern part is a high- 
land culminating in the 
Alps. The northern 
plain, which is nowhere 
over 600 feet in height, is covered with sands 
^ind clays brought by the great ice sheet, and 
abounds in small glacial lakes. 

The southern plateau is from 1,000 to 2,000 
feet in altitude. (See Fig. 451 .) In the extreme 
south where it joins the Alps it becomes 
higher, but at no point is it 10,000 feet above 
the sea level. The higher lands of Geimany 
include a portion of the Danube basin, a 
rolling surface with tan elevation of about 1 ,600 
feet which is covered 
with glacial deposits. 

Drainage. The riv- 
ers of Germany all flow 
to the north except the 
Danube, which is the 
most important com- 
mercial river of eastern 
Europe. The chief riv- 
ers of North Germany 
are the Elbe and the 
Rhine (See Fig. 442.) 
The Rhine is navigable to Mannheim and is 
connected by canals with the Rhone, the 
Seine, and the Danube. Canals also connect 
Berlin with the Elbe, and the Elbe with Kiel. 
The Kiel canal is of great importance to 
shipping because it has shortened by many 



Fig. 440. On the water front at Hamburg. 



Fig. 441. Looking down the Upper Rhine Valley. 
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miles the trade routes between the Baltic 
ports and the Atlantic Ocean. Other canals 
follow the valleys of the rivers which are to(j 
small for navigation. (See Fig. 376.) 

Climate. Germany lies entirely within the 
westerly wind area. 

Therefore the western 
portion has a climate- 
which is somewhat 
tempered by the ocean. 

Toward the east the 
wintcrclimate becomes 
colder because the con- 
tinental conditions 
there more than coun- 
teract the influence of 
the ocean. The tem- 
perature of southern Germany is no higher 
on the average than it is in northern {Ger- 
many, because the advantage of a more 
southern position is compensated for by the 
increase in altitude. The low-lying protected 
plains of the Rhine, Moselle, and Main have 
hot summers and # 

mild winters. 

The westerly winds 
give up their mois- 
ture as they blow 
over the land, so that 
the rainfall decreases 
from about forty 
inches in the western 
part of Germany to 
about twenty inches 
in the east. The 
headwaters of the 
north-flowing rivers 
of the east, like the 
Vistula, thaw out in 
the spring before the 
lower regions are 
free from ice, and great and damaging floods 
often result. 

Products, of the Soil. About one-half of 
the area of Germany is cultivated, one-fourth 


is in forest, and the rest is mostly used as 
pasturage. (See Figs. 119 and 443 .) As a result 
the agricultural products are very important. 

Sugar beets, raised largely throughout cen- 
tral Germany, are the chief crop, and Ger- 
many produces about 
one-third of all the beet 
sugar of the world. 
(See Figs. '444 and 576.) 

In the northern plain 
are vast fields of pota- 
toes, in which crop 
Germany also leads the 
world. (See Fig. 445.) 
The infertile soil and 
the absence of oppor- 
tunity for manufactur- 
ing make this a thinly populated region except 
in the Oder and the Vistula valleys. Where 
the soil is sufficiently fertile, cereals are grown. 
Rye is raised extensively, but is mostly used 
at home m the making of black bread. 

The best soil and the most favorable cli- 
mate for agriculture 
are found along the 
Rhine, where grapes 
and tobacco are the 
chief crops. Grapes 
are also raised in cer- 
tain favored points 
in the valley of the 
Oder, the most 
northerly limit of 
vine culture in the 
world. The other 
noteworthy crop of 
Germany is hops, 
which are raised 
more especially in 
the higher areas of 
the southeast. The 
larger part of this crop is used in the exten- 
sive breweries of Munich. 

In the hilly districts of central Germany 
are forests of beech, fir, spruce, pine, and 
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j Fig. 444. The world's average 
annual production of beet 
sugar, in iqot 05 , in 
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, Fig. 445. The world's pro- 
duction of potatoes, tn 
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I Fig. 446. The world^s pro~ 
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oak, from which are secured wood for the 
famous toy factories of Nuremberg. 

Stock Raising. Germany is secotul to Rus- 
sia among the European countries in the 
raising of cattle. The breeding of horses and 
cattle is carried on 
extensively in the 
damper plains of the 
north, while’ sheep 
are raised in the 
drier eastern sectu^n. 

Hogs are kept in 
large numbers on 
the farms in the 
sugar-beet area, 
w^hcre they live on 
the refuse from tlie 

sugar factories. Large numbers are also raised 
in the hilly district of central Germany, 
where they feed on the nuts in the forests. 

Mining. Germany is rich in coal (see Figs. 
446 and 590) and iron and is second to the 
United Kingdom among European countries 
in the output of these minerals. It also has 
extensive mines of 
silver, copper, and salt, 
and yields the larger 
part of the world’s 
zinc. Copper is found 
in the Erzgebirge and 
the mountains of the 
central part. Ger- 
many furnishes the 
best lithographic stone 
used , in engraving. 

The particular ad- 
vantage of Germany in 
minerals is that the coal and the iron are 
foimd near together and close to navigation, 
especially in the valleys of the Rliine, the 
Elbe, and the Oder. The iron is worked only 
where it is near coal, and on these two depends 
Germany's great advance in manufacturing. 

Manufacturing. For the reasons given 
above Germany is distinctly a manufacturing 
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country. It ranks next after the United 
States and the United Kingdom in the value 
of its jmxlucts. Iron (sec Figs. 447 and 591) 
and steel manufacturing are the chief forms, 
ebpecially about Essen and Dortmund in the 

region known as the 
valley of the Ruhr. 

Tlie development 
of the steel industry 
is one of the chief 
nai.sons for the move- 
ment of the popula- 
tion of Germany 
from the country 
regions to the cities. 
Essen, the cliicf steel- 
making city, has the 
largest steel mills in tlie world. All the 
largcT towns in the Ruhr Valley, however, 
are famous for their steel products, especially 
for cutlery, machinery, needles, and firearms. 

(lermany, with its irregular coast line, 
good harbors, and excellent supply of iron 
and steel, could not fail to become a great 
sh i pi )U i Id i n g coun try . 
It is surpassed only 
l)y the United King- 
dom. The largest 
])art of this industry is 
carried on at the great 
ports of Stettin, 11 am- 
hitrfi, I lanzi^, and Kiel, 
C'otton manufactur- 
ing is extensive in 
many parts of Ger- 
many, especially at 
The museum and the fubUc square oj Berlin, Elbcrfcld, and 

Chemnitz. Woolen manufactures are well 
developed in the eastern portion near the 
supjdy of wo(d. The largest part of the 
cotton used in manufacturing is brought 
from the United States and distributed to 
the several cities by boats up the Rhine. 

Commerce. Germany has a ^ery large 
amount of internal as well as of foreign 
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Fio. 450. A street scene in Munich. 


commerce. (See Fig. 448.) It is the second 
of the countries of Europe in its commerce 
and carries on about one-eighth of the world’s 
trade. The larger portion of its trade is with 
the United Kingdom, Russia, Austria-Hun- 
gary, and the United Slates. The United 
States furnishes over 12 per cent of its im- 
port5$ and receives about 10 per cent of its 
exports. The fine system of canals which 
has already been mentioned and the splen- 
did network of railroads make internal 
commerce easy. Uermany is second only 
to the United States in the number of miles 
of railroad. Its chief imports are cereals, 
wool, cotton, and metals; its exports include 
sugar, cotton and woolen manufactures, 
coal, iron goods, and machinery. Its cotton 
goods are sent to the warmer regions of 
Central and South America and its woolen 
goods to the colder part of South America. 

Centers of Interior Trade. Berlin is the 
capital and tlic chief railroad and manufac- 
turing center of Germany. Owing to its 
position on the northern plain and its ready 
water connections with the coast towns, it 
has become the chief interior city in trade. 
It is famous for its fine art galleries, its 
great university, and its beautiful streets. 
(See Fig. 449.) Munich (see Fig. 450), 
noted for its breweries, largely controls 
the commerce between North Germany and 


the Adriatic Sea. Breslau commands the 
trade with Austria-Hungary and southeastern 
Europe. Leipzig leads in printing books, is 
the seat of a great university and the world’s 
chief fur market. Cologne ^ from its position 
between France and Germany, is a great rail- 
way center for trade with westemEurope. It is 
also noted for its beautiful cathedral. Danzig 
exports the timber and wheat brought to it 
down the Vistula. Dresden exports quan- 
tities of metal goods, and Magdeburg, Han- 
enwr, and Brunswick have extensive sugar 
refineries and a large sugar trade. Strass- 
burg, an active trade center, is noteworthy 
also as an important stronghold. 

People. The agricultural people of Ger- 
many have acquired habits of thrift and 
perseverance because tlicy have been coni- 
])elled for generations to secure their living 
from a soil that is nowhere extremely fertile. 
In spite of such difficulties Germany lias 
])r(\gresscd very rapidly within the last thn-e 
decades. The people have increased greatly 
in numbers, have im.proved their machinery 
and methods of agriculture, and have taken 
an important position in the commercial and 
industrial world. This progress is undoubtedly 
due in large part to the excellent system of 
compulsory education, and to the fact that 
many weak and independent states have been 
consolidated into a great empire. Science 
and learning have ^een fostered, improved 
machinery has been invented, and the people 
as a whole have become more highly educated 
than those of any other country. 
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Fig. 451. A German town built on a small plaiefti&» \ 
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the german empire 


The Germans are naturally home-loving 
and quiet, painstaking and thorough ; they 
are less impetuous than the French. These 
qualities the Germans have carried with 
them when they have emigrated to new 
countries, as they have in large numlx'rs to 
the United States. 

Scenery. Germany is one of the most inter- 
esting countries of Europe. Its great advance 
in industries, its very old and renowned educa- 
tional institutions, and its many historic citii's } 
attract many visitors to it each year, not only 
from other countries of liuropc, but also from 
the United States. 

The valley of the Rhine is one of tlie most 
famous in the world 
for its beauty. The 
broad, winding river 
deeply set in its nar- 
row, steep-sided valley, 
and with its slopes 
largely covered by vine- 
yards and fields, makes 
a very picturesque and 
interesting route of 
travel. The many cities 
of historic interest 
along its banks also 
make this a favorite route for entering Ger- 
many. (See Figs. 441 and 452.) 

Questions and Exercises 

(i) On the margin of an outline map of Cen- 
tral Europe write the name of a place in North 
America in the apjiroximate latitude of Munich; 
of Hamburg. (2) Compare the latitude of Ger- 
many with that of the United States. (3) Does 
the sun set earlier at Berlin or at Quebec ? 

(4) Make a list of the countries which border 
Germany and mark with a star those which are 
separated by mountains. (5) On the map used 
in Exercise i write the names of these coun- 
tries and the bordering mountain ranges. (6) 
Describe the coast which borders on the North 
Sea; on the Baltic Sea. (7) Where would you 
expect to find sand dunes? Dikes? Marshes^ 
(8) Consult the temperature maps and tell 
whether the Baltic ports are free from ice during 
the winter. (9) Why is Hamburg a more impor- 
ta»t port than Bremen? (10) What canal, 


which has been recently constructed, has pro- 
moted the trade of the ports along the coast of 
the Baltic Sea? What effect may the opening 
of this canal have on the commerce of Hamburg? 

( 1 1 ) Fill out the following chart : 


Rivers of Germany 
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(12) On your outline map draw the rivers 
of Germany. (13) What large tributaries has 
the Rhine from the east? (14) What towns are 
situated at the junction of these rivers with the 
I Rhine? (15) Find out what Rheinstein means. 
Why were castles built in such places ? (16) Con- 
sult a map of Europe 
and tell about the 
importance of the Rhine 
as a great avenue of 
trafllc for the continent. 

(17) Make a list of 
the chief j^roducts of 
Germany; opposite each 
write the locality or 
region in which it is 
found, and mark with a 
star those products in , 
which Germany stands 
foremo.st. 

(18) On an outline 
map of Europe cok^rthe 
chief mineral regions of 

Germany and locate the manufacturing towns. 
(19) What towns have manufactures similar to 
those of Birmingham and Manchester? (20) 
What are some of the advantages of position by 
which Hamlmrg has attained the rank of one 
of the large ports of the world? (21) What im- 
portant railroads cross at Berlin? (22) Trace 
the railtoad between Paris, Berlin, and St. 
Petersburg, and name the large towns along its 
route. (23) What main roads converge at 
Munich? (24) Trace the railroad between Paris, 
Munich, and Vienna, and name the towns on 
this road. (25) What are the advantages of the 
])Osition of Cologne? (26) What roads converge 
there? (27) Locate and give reasons for com- 
mercial growth of Mannheim, Breslau, Magde- 
burg, Dresden, and Leipzig. (Consult commer- 
cial and [)livsical maps.) (28) Compare the 
industries of Germany and the United Kingdom* 
those of Germany and the United States. (29) 
What ])art of the United States has industries 
similar to those of the Ruhr Valley? 
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LIX. SWITZERLAND 

Surface and Drainage. Switzerland is a 
small republic about twice the size of Massa- 
chusetts and lying in the very heart of 
Europe. It has no seacoast and more than 
onc-half of it is occupied by mountains. 



Fig. 453. Lake Geneva. 


Between the Alps lying on the south and 
east and the Jura on the north v/est there is 
a high valley, averaging about 1,300 feet in 
altitude, which forms the agricultural section 
of the country. (See Fig. 455.) 

The rivers, because of the distribution of 
the mountains, flow outward in every direc- 
tion. They arc mostly too swift for naviga- 
tion, but are largely used for floating timber. 
The several large and beautiful lakes, how- 
ever, are important for internal commerce. 

Climate. Owing to the altitude of Swit- 
zerland and to its position on the continent, it 
has a cool climate. Its rainfall is about as 
great as that of the eastern United States. 
Above the height of 8,500 feet there is eternal 
snow, so that the higher altitudes abound in 
glaciers and snow fields. 

The rigorous winter climate is often modi- 
fied by warm winds which blow over the 
mountains from the south. When there is a 
storm area over Germany the air is drawn in 
from all sides. That which comes from south- 
ern Europe loses a large part of its moisture 
as it rises to cross the Alps. Descending on 
the north side of the mountains and growing 


warmer as it descends, it becomes more and 
more able to take in moisture; it melts the snow 
and brings unusual warmth to Switzerland. 

Products of the Soil. Agriculture is .m 
important industry in Switzerland although 
the amount of land that can be devoted to 
that industry is small. The only agricultural 
product of value in trade is wine, wliich is 
made from grapes raised on the sunny slopes 
of the Jura and the Alps. (See Fig. 454.) 

Grazing is very important; nearly three- 
fourths of the land not covered by forests, 
ice, or snow is devoted to this industry. 
(See Fig. 376.) The cattle and the goats are 
driven to the higher regions in summer and 
to the lowlands in winter. From the products 
of the herds cheese and condensed milk are 
made. The mountain villages also supply the 
towns in the plains with butter and cre^am . 

Minerals. There is not much iron or coal 
to be found in Switzerland ; salt and building 
stones are the chief rock products. 

Manufacturing. In spite of the lack of 
fuel and iron, Switzerland is preeminently 
a manufacturing country. One-third of the 
people are engaged in this industry, particu- 
larly on the plateau and in the Jura. Owing 
to the position of Switzerland in the heart 
of the continent, it can easily trade with all 
its neighbors, and the magnificent i)owcr 
furnished by its pergnnial and swift streams 



Fig. 454. A vineyard on the dopes in Switzerland. 
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affords excellent facilities for carrying on 
manufacturing. The water power here, as in 
Italy, is being utilized more and more in 
developing electricity for manufacturing. 
Watches and clocks are the leading manufac- 
tures. Swiss watches have long been noted 
for their excellence. Straw jilaiting is car- 
ried on in the homes of the pcofile. 

Cotton and silks are the chief textiles. 
Silk is produced especially at Zurich and 
Basel, where the weaving is done mainly by 
hand. Cotton also is woven at Zurich and 
at Si. Gall. Most of the raw material for 



Fig. 455. Peasant homes in a hi^h valley anion the 
Swiss Alps, 


this industry is secured from the United 
States. Gcncvli (see Fijj:. 456), is noted for 
its watches and clocks, thouj^h many of 
these are made in other towns and sold under 
the name of Geneva watches. 

Trade. Owing to the roads that havT 
crossed the mountain passes f< 3 r centuries 
and to' the modern railroads, some of whieli 
pierce the Alps in long tunnels, Switzerland 
has an excellent opportunity for trade with 
the north and with the ports on the Mediter- 
ranean. It has to import coal, gold for its 
jewelry, raw silk, and food stuffs. It secures 
cotton, wheat, and petroleum from the United 
States. The chief exports are silks, cottons, 
watches, machinery, cheese, condensed milk, 



Fig. 456 Approach in the city of Geneva. 


and embroideries. The principal part of the 
trade is with Germany, tlie United Kingdom, 
France, Asia, and Italy. The m(.)st important 
trade center is Zurich, which, from its 
situation, is Hit' point of convergence of 
several railroads. 

People. Each of the several states or 
cantons of Switzerland can almost be said 
to have a different type of inhabitant from 
any of the neighboring cantons. The moun- 
tainous cliaraeter of tlic surface does not 
favor the ready intermingling of the people. 
Each valley is a more or less isolated region, 
and hence the inhabitants have little chance 
to excliange ideas with their neighbors. 
The mountain peo])les are not so intelligent 
and educated as the peojile of tlie valleys. 
Thus there is no suc'h uniformity of cus- 
toms or similarity of ideas as is found in a 
nation uj)on a ])lain where people can readily 
mingle. In spite of these conditions, liow- 
ever, the Swiss have a strong love for their 
country, as is characteristic of almost all 
mountain pcojiles. 

The Swiss are jiainstaking and deft in 
their handiwork, as is evidenced l)y their 
success in woofl car\ang and jewelry work. 
Thc‘ mountaineers are brave and daring and 
make excellent guides. In fact they are the 
best mountain climbers in the world, and 
their services are nearly always secured by 
those who desire to climb difficult peaks in 
other countries. 
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Scenery. Switzerland is noted the world 
over for its great glaciers, its magnificent 
mountains and lakes, and for the grandeur 
of its scenery. (See Figs. 453 and 457.) 
Therefore it is 
more visited by 
tourists than 
any other coun- 
try in Europe. 

It is estimated 
that more than 
a million and a 
half of peoi^le 
visit this small 
country an- 
nually, and 
there are over 
1,900 hotels 
])rimarily for 
the accommo- 
dation of these 
strangers. The 



Fig. 


457 - 


such famous railroad builders ? (10) Why are 

they so advanced in the use of electricity ? 

(ii) On an outline map locate Zurich and 
draw routes by which the chief imports and 
exports come in and go out of Switzerland. (12) 

What railroads 
cross at Bern? 

(13) What town 
is on the border 
between Ger- 
many and Swit- 
zerland ? 

(14) Tell some- 
thing of either 
Switzerland or 
its peoj)le that 
interests you. 

(15) Compare 
the scenery of 
Switzerland and 
Norway. (t6) 
Why should 
there be hotels 
near the tops of 
the larger moun- 
tain passes ? ( T 7) 
Find out about 
avalanches. 


A iilacicr nigh up in the Alps. Notuc the stream which flows 
from under the ire. 

receipts in moJfey from the tourists are almost 
as great as the value of the watches and clocks 
which are sold. Hence the caring for tourists 
is one of the leading occupations of the people. 


Questions and Exercises 

(i) Make a list of the countries and moun- 
tain ranges which border Switzerland. (2) Find 
the main divide from 
which many of the 
large rivers of Europe 
flow. (3) Draw a dia- 
gram of this with the 
outflowing rivers; make 
the diagram as complete 
as you can. (4) Name 
the rivers that flow 
through lakes. What 
effect has this on the 
sediment in the river? 

On the area of the lake? 

(See page 28.) 

(5) What rivers flow 
from Switzerland? (6) Tell something you have 
seen or read about the character of these rivers. 
(7) Tell what you know about a glacier. 

(8)* Why is so much manufacturing done in 
Switzerland? (9) Why should the Swiss be 
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Fig. 458. Looking across the broad, fertUe coast plains 
from*Pisa, 


Surface and Drainage. Italy is a long 
peninsula nearly as large as Georgia and 
Florida. The kingdom also includes the 
islands of Sicily and Sardinia and many small 
islands along the coast. The larger part of 
the country is occupied 
by the Apennines and 
the southern Alps. 
The Ali)s slope down 
abruptly to the great 
plain of Lombardy, 
which constitutes the 
larger portion of the 
lowlands of Italy. To 
the west of the Apen- 
nines from Genoa to 
Naples is a hilly coun- 
try covered by materials thrown out by old 
and long extinct volcanoes and by detritus " 
brought down by the rivers. 

All the good land is in the plain of 
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Lombardy or close to the coast (see Figs. 369 
and 458), so that nearly one-fourth of the 
people live within three miles of the sea. 

In the Alpine region there are many large and 
beautiful lakes, which act as reservoirs for 
holding back the 
water that comes 
from the snow and* 
rains of the moun- 
tains. 

Owing to the 
abrupt slopes there 
are few long rivers 
in Italy. The long- 
est of these is the 
Po, which, with its 
tributaries, is navi- 
gable for about six 

hundred miles. Fig. 459. The crater oj Mount Vesuvius, 

In the south of Italy and on the island of 
Sicily are two of the most famous volcanoes 
of the world, Mount Vesuvius and Mount 
Etna, (See Figs. 69 and 459.) Vesuvius is 
always quietly active with dangerous erup- 
tions every few years, (See page 40.) A 
very severe earthquake, which occurred on the 
island of Sicily in 1908, destroyed Messina, 
and killed many thousands of people. 

Climate. The climate of Italy is in many 
ways similar to that of 



Mediterranean. The climate, therefore, is 
largely determined by the nearness of the 
sea, and is warm and even in consequence 
In fact the temperature rarely falls below 
the freezing point except in the higher alti- 
tudes. The Medi- 
terranean coast 
about the Bay of 
Genoa, known as 
the Riviera, has 
such a balmy win- 
ter climate that it 
is a noted vrinter 
resort. (Sec Fig. 
460.) 

Owing to the 
fact that most of 
the rain falls in 
winter, the sum- 


the Iberian Peninsula 
because it lies in the 
westerly wind area 
in the winter, while in 
summer the dry south- 
erly winds sweep over 
it on their way toward 
the interior of the con- 
tinent. The larger 
part of the rainfall, 
therefore, comes in 
winter. Italy, like Spam and 



mers are dry anrl irrigation is necessary for 
successful agriculture, as it is in other coun- 
tries of southern Europe. In the hwlands, 
where there is an abundance of moisture 
and where the temperature is high, the cli- 
mate is unliealthful. Malaria, which results 
from such conditions, may almost be called 
the national disease, as more than one-sixth 
of the people of Italy are afflicted by it. 

Products of the Soil, Abundant sunshine 
and fertile soil make 
Italy essentially an 
agricultural country. 
In the irrigated regions 
from six to ten cro]3S 
are raised each year. 
Owing to the variety 
of climate in the differ- 
ent altitudes on the 
mountains, Italy can 
raise all the crops of 
northern Eurojxi and 


\)rtugal, is 

protected from the cold continental winds of 
the north by a high mountain barrier. On 
the east, south, and west it is bathed by the 


. Rapello, hi the Ririrra, near Genoa. The 

climate here is so delie^htjid that the hotels seen on 
the slopes are always crowckd xvith visitors. 

very many of the crops of the subtropical 
regions of the continent. In the basin of the 
1^0, with its warmth and abundant water sup- 
ply, rice is the chief crop. (See Fig. 462.) In- 


2^6 


deed, more rice is raised here than in any 
other countiy of Europe. Olives are grown 
everywhere, and much olive oil is ])r.3duced. 
Flax and hemp are leading croj)s in the north- 
ern plain and cotton is raised in southern 
Italy, Sicily, and 
Sardinia. 

Italy is second 
to France in pro- 
cluction of wine 
(see Fig. 464), 
ami this together 
with oranges and 
lemons is the 
staple product. 

Raw silk is also 
important; more 
than 6,000,000 
people are en- 
gaged in raising 
silkworms. (See 
Fig. 463.) 

Wherever the climate is especially favorable 
for agriculture every available spot is used. 
The wSteep slopes are broken into steps by a 
series of terraces, the tops of which are culti- 
vated. Here tlie fields, laid out in a regular 
plan on the steep hillsides, are very picturesque. 

The animal prod- 
ucts are not impor- 
tant, except for skins 
secured from goats 
raised in the moun- 
tain regions. 

Minerals. Iron is 
found in Italy, but 
is not mined to any 
extent. Coal is not 
found ; manufactur- 
ing is therefore carried on at a great disadvan- 
tage. The principal rock ])roducts arc sulphur 
and Carrara marble, wliich is mucli used by 
sculptors. The island of Sicily produces from 
its volcanic fields more sulphur than any 
other country in the world. 


Fisheries. Owing to the fact that Italy 
has a coast line more than fou# thousand 
miles long and indented by many good har- 
bors, fishing is easily and profitably carried 
on. But so great is the demand that not 

enough is se- 
cured for home 
consumption. 
Sponges, sar- 
dines, and oys- 
ters are the 
chief ocean 
products which 
are of impor- 
tance in trade. 
Red coral, which 
is much used in 
making jewelry, 
is secured along 
the west coast. 

Manufactur- 
ing. Owing to 
the difficulties 'mentioned, manufacturing is 
backward, though constantly improving. The 
increased use of the abundant water power 
and the development of electricity from the 
falls have greatly stimulated this industry. 
Silk is produced about Milan, famous for its 

cathedral. (See Fig. 
467.) Straw goods 
at Leghorn, Venetian 
glass, and coral jew- 
elry also are impor- 
tant products. 

Trade. Because of 
'the nearness of Italy 
ito Africa and the 
Suez Canal it has an 
impor tan t ca rry ing 
trade for the other nations of Europe. Owing 
to the railroads which connect it with the 
other countries, it is also able to carry on an 
extensive inland trade. For the same reason 
the larger part of its exports to the other 
countries of Europe go by land in spite of the 
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fact that the harbors are good and numerous. 
The most important ports are Venice, Genoa, 
and Naples. Genoa, on account of its posi- 
tion and its excellent railroad connection vith 
the interior, receives large amounts of the 
products of Germany 
in transit to Mediter- 
ranean ports and the 
Far East. 

The chief imports 
are cotton, coal, 
cereals, silk, and tim- 
ber ; from the United 
States come also ma- 
chinery and tobacco. 

The chief exports 
are raw silk, cottons, silks, olive oil, sulphur, 
eggs, and wine. Trade is largely with Ger- 
many, the United Kingdom, United States, 
France, and Austria. (See Fig. 465.) The 
imports from the United States are increas- 
' ing in value, but the exports to our country 
are unimportant. They are mainly wine, 
'fruits, and sul- 
phur. The chief 
commercial 
cities arc in the 
north where 
the valleys .of 
the Alps and 
Apennines con- 
verge. Bologna, 

Turin, and il//- 
are the chief 
trade centers in 
the interior. 

People. The 
people of Italy 
are descended 
from many different races, but they are now 
united by the common Italian language, 
which is very similar to the Latin language 
used by the Romans. Like other peoples 
in semi-tropical countries, the Italians are 
impetuous, quick-tempered, and somewhat 


easy-going. They are fond of festivals and 
sports like the Spanish, and dress in bright- 
colored costumes. 

The Italians have developed agriculture and 
manufacturing more than have the Spaniards, 
and Italy as a result 
is a progressive na- 
tion, though not one 
of the great nations 
of the world. 

Scenery. The vol- 
canoes, mountains, 
and lakes, of which 
we have spoken, are 
visited by many tour- 
ists, but- the principal 
j places of interest are those which are noted 
j for their history, for their healthful conditions, 
or for their art treasures. 

Rome, the capital, was once the most 
important city in the world, and now con- 
tains many ruins which are signs of its former 
splendor. (See Fig. 466.) It is also famous 

for its art gal- 
leries which are 
much visited by 
tourists and 
students from 
all parts of the 
world. Among 
its noted build- 
ings are St. 
Peter’s, the 
largest and 
most famous 
church in the 
world, and the 
Vatican, an 
enormous pal- 
ace occu])ied by the Pope and containing 
a wonderfully interesting library. The Pope 
is the head of the Roman Catholic Church 
with its enormous membership in all the 
leading countries in the world. Rome is also 
the residence of the king of Italy. 




Fig. 466. Ruins of the Forum, Rome. 
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Venice, the city in the sea, is built on more 
than a hundred small islands, and travel is 
largely by means of boats or gondolas which 
traverse the many canals. (See Fig. 461.) 
It is full of beautiful jjalaces and churches, 
relics from a former period of richness and 
splendor. The water and the clear blue sky 
both add to the general beauty of the region, 
so that it is a favorite resort for artists. 

Florence, with its great olive gardens and 
its world-famous art galleries, is another city 
much visited by tourists and artists. Na- 
ples, the largest city of Italy, on the beautiful 
bay of the same 
name, has the 
threatening 
Moimt Vesuvius 
in the back- 
ground. Other 
cities much vis- 
ited Syracuse 
in Sicily and the 
towns along the 
Italian Riviera. 

Malta, The 
island of Malta 
belongs to the 
United King- 
dom. It is im- 
portant for its 
coaling stations and fortress protecting the 
commerce of the Eastern Mediterranean as 



Fig. 467. The Cathedral, Milan. 


(12) What is the average temperature of 
the Mediterranean for January (13) What 
influence does this have upon the winter tem- 
perature of southern Italy ? (14) How does the 

Mediterranean affect the summer temperature.? 
(15) What is the chief factor which determines 
the rainfall of Italy? (16) What part do the 
Alpine lakes play in the productiveness of Italy? 
(17) Why are large portions of the Apennines 
unforested ? 

(18) What natural feature of Italy promotes 
the use of electricity? (19) What influence 
will this have ui)on manufacturing in the future? 

(20) On an outline or sketch map of Italy 
draw the Alps and the Apennines, the Po River 
and its tributaries, and the Tiber. (21) Draw 

the January iso- 
therm of 40° and 
the July isotherm 
of 75°. (22) Lo- 

cate the three im- 
portant trade 
cities of the 
north; Genoa, 
Venice, Florence, 
Rome, and Na- 
ples; also two 
important cities 
in Sicily. (23) 
Make a list of the 
exports of Genoa 
and Naples. (24) 
Draw in red the 
ocean trade 
routes from Italy 
to New York and 
from Italy to the 
East. 


LXL A U STRIA -HUNGARY 


Gibraltar does that of the Western. 

Questions and Exercises 

(i) From what countries do the Alps separate 
Italy? (2) Name some Alpine peaks which are 
on or near the border of Italy. (3) Compare 
the height of the Apennines and the Alps. (4) 
Locate Mount Vesuvius; Mount Etna. 

(5) Name the lakes in northern Italy. (6) Tell 
something about their surroundings. (7) In 
what part of Italy are large cities most num- 
merous ? (8) Why ? (9) Why is Venice no longer 

an important port ? (10) Why was it once a lead- 
ing commercial city ? (ii) Why do so many 
Italians come to the United States? 


Size and Surface. Austria-Hungary in- 
cludes the two countries, Austria and Hun- 
gary, which maintain an army and navy in 
common but are independent in reference to 
local affairs. About as large as Colorado 
and Montana, its varied surface ranges from 
high, rugged mountains to almost unbroken 
plains. It is an inland region, with the ex- 
ception of a short, inaccessible coast on the 
Adriatic, on which Trieste is the only im- 
portant port. (See Fig. 468.) It includes 
the high eastern Alps, the Bohemian Plateau 
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Fig. 468. Trieste. 


nearly the whole of the Caq.)athians, part of | 
the Dtnartc Alps, which lie mostly in the 
Balkan Peninsula, and the Plain of Hunji^ary. 

Climate. Austria-Hungary is extremely 
varied in its climate. On the coast the cli- 
mate is that of the adjoining ocean. In the 
southern provinces the winters are mild and 


are an important crop in Hungary and north- 
em Austda while the sugar V^eet is cultivated 
extensiw'ly, especially in Austria. The vine 
also is cultivated in Hungary, which pn^uces 
some of the finest wines in the world. 

Forests abound in the highland areas of the 
northwest and in the C'aq)athians, and furnish 
produets largely made into wine and V)eer 
tasks for use in France, Italy, and Germany. 

Stock Raising. The country as a whole 
raises more horses than any other country in 
Europe except Russia. Mules are raised in 
large numbers in the drier and warmer steppe 
H'gions. Poultry is very important in those 
regions where the underlying rock is lime- 
stone and hence well drained, so that the 
surface is dry. Cattle are raised and dairying 
is carried on in the higher pastures of the 
Alps as in Switzerland and France. 

Mining. Austria-Hungary abounds in coal 
and iron, gold, silver, salt, and zinc. Most 


the summers dry, as 
they are in most 
Mediterranean 
countries. In the 

Austria-Hungary, 

interior the winters 

. , United States^. 

are very cold and 



of the coal i)roduced 
is mined in Bohemia 
or in the region north 
and south of Vienna. 
Indeed it is the prox- 
imity of good coal 


the summers hot, while in the eastern por- 
tion the plains belong to the great dry ste[)pe 
region of Eurasia. 

Products of the Soil. Austria-Hungary is 
preeminently an agricultural countr}% owing 
to its climate and soil. About two-thirds of 
the people are farmers and more than three- 
fifths of the total area is devoted to field 
crops, pasturage, and hay. (See Figs. 470 
and 471.) Owing to the fact that the region 
is generally dry in the summer, droughts are 
frequent, and crops sometimes fail. 

The country as a whole is a great cereal - 
growing region and the large crops of wheat 
in the Plain of Hungary make it one of the 
great granaries of the world. (Sec Fig. 4^9 ) 
Rye is raised in the Colder mountain areas, 
maize is grown in the sunny south, and oats 


that determines in a large measure the impor- 
tance of the manufacturing which centers at 
Vienna, the chief city of the country. 

Manufacturing. Manufacturing has devel- 
oped slowly, largely because of the lack of 
new machinery and modern methods, and 
also because the country has poor connection 



Fig, 470. Haying near Linz in Austria. 
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Fig. 471. Thri'shiiig grain in Bosnia. 


with ocean ports. It is best developed in the 
north and the northwest, where for that rea- 
son the population lias become most dense. 

Budapest (see Fig. 472), the capital of 
Hungary, is a great milling city; its dry 
atmosphere is especially favorable for the 
milling of wheat into the best of Hour. 

Textiles are on the whole the leading 
products of the country. Carpets and silks 
are manufactured at Vienna. 

Cloves and leather goods are made at 
Vienna, Praf^ne, and at Innsbruck. Most of 
the leather, however, comes from the high- 
lands of Hungary and the Balkan Peninsula. 

Another product of Austria-Hungary that 
is of great imjiortancc is Bohemian glass, 
noted for its beauty of coloring. 

Trade. The passes which connect the 
country with its seacoast on the Adriatic 
and the gap of the Danube at the Iron Gate 
are the chief outlets for trade. The few rail- 
ways center at Vienna and at Budapest. 

Vienna is located at the crossing of the 
chief north-south and east-west routes and 
h€hce is the leading commercial city. (See 
Fig. 376.) The natural highways now fol- 
lowed by the railroads, which converge at 
Vienna, have been of importance as trade 
routes since the earliest times. Therefore, 
Vienna has long been the chief city in Aus- 
tria, and is one of the most interesting ancient 


cities of Europe. It has many fine buildings 
(see Fig. 473^ a noted university. 

The railroads are more important than the 
rivers because the latter flow into interior 
seas. The Danube, with its trade with east- 
ern and southeastern Europe, is the most 
important water route. 

The imports are chiefly wool and cotton 
for the textile mills, coal, and tobacco. Cot- 
ton is brought from Egypt and the United 
States. The United States also sends maize, 
swine products, and pig iron. The chief 
exports are sugar, eggs, pottery, and beer to 
other countries. The larger portion of the 
trade is with Germany and the United King- 
dom. The United States is second in the 
import trade of Austria-Hungary, but receives 
few exports from that country. 

People. Aust'ha-Hungary is a country of 
many nationalities and many language's. 
Tliough the Germans are most numerous in 
the nortli and the Italians in the southwest, 
there are but three i)rovinces in which only 
one language is g^ierally spoken. 

Scenery. Austria-Hungary is an interest- 
ing country in which to travel. Its two 
chief cities are much visited, Vienna because 
of its present progress and its interesting 
history, and Budapest because it is one of 
the most accessible of the cities, which arc 
distinctly eastern or oriental in character. 



Fio. 472. Budapest. 
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Tirol, adjacent to Switzerland, and Bohe- ‘ 
mia, in the eKtreme northwest, are the rejjicjns ; 
most admired and visited by tourists because j 
of their natural beauty. The Tirolese moun- 
taineers, with their picturesque costumes and 
their villages among the beautiful mountains, 
attract many artists to this region. 

Questions and Exercises 

(t) Name the countries and mountains that 
border Austria-Hungary. (2) What can you 
say of its coast line? (3) What geogra|)hical 
reason can you give for the fact that Austria is 
a difticult coun- 
try to govern? 

(4) What part 
of Austria-Hun- 
gary has a mild 
c^irnate? A dry 
climate? Cold 
winters? Heavy 
summer rainfall? 

(5) In what 
way is the Dan- 
ube the key to 
the whole coun- 
try? (6) What 
are its tributa- 
ries*'' (7) Where 
is the Iron Gate, 
and why is it 
so called? (8) 

Where would the 
peojde of Vienna 
be likely to go for 
summer outings? 

The citizens of Munich? (q) What can you say 
of the forests of Austria-Hungfery (10) For 
what products and manufactures is it impor- 
tant? (ii) What are the chief imports, and 
from what countries do they come? (12) Why 
should leather goods be an imi^ortant export? 
(13) Compare the chief industries of Minne- 
apolis and Budapest. (14) 

why this industry is located here. Comjiare 
the climate of the two cities, their position, and 
their population. 

(15) How many lines of traffic cross at 
Vienna? (16) What reason can you give for 
this? (17) On a map of Europe trace two 
routes from Moscow to Marseilles; two from 
London to Constantinople. (18) What city 
lies at the crossing of these routes? (19) Con- 
sult the product map and tell what natural 
products are found near Vienna. (20) V by 


has it grown to be a manufacturing city? (21) 
Why is the term ‘Gate City” appropriate to 
Vienna? (22) Find a “Gate City” in the United 
States. (23) Draw a diagram showing routes 
by which goods may be sent from Budapest. 


LXII. ROUMANIA AND THE 
BALKAN PENINSULA 

ROUMANIA 

Surface. Roumania is for the most part a 
i continuation of the great ])lain of Russia, 

which has al- 
ready been de- 
scribed. It also 
contains the 
delta of the 
Danube River, 
the largest 
channel for in- 
ternal trade in 
Eur()j)e. It is 
wSeparated from 
the Balkan Pen- 
insula by the 
Danube River, 
and is bounded 
on tlic west by 
the Transylva- 
nian Alps and 
the great rugged wall of the Carj)athians. 

Climate; Products; Cities. Owing to the 
inland position of Roumania, it has a great 
' annual range of temperature and has its 
rainfall in the early summer. The rainfall 
decreases toward the southeast, sr> that this 
portion of the country is a pastoral region. 

' (See Fig. 474.) Elsewhere the area is a great 
granary, in which maize and wheat 
owin',' to the aV.)undance of sunshine. These 
I products are sent largely to the United King- 
j dom and Belgium. Salt and petroleum are 
I protluced in the region of the Carpathians. 
Bukarest, the capital, is a great trade center 
situated at the crossing of two railroads from 



Fig. 473. The public square and market lu Vicuna. 
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Austria-Hungary to the Black Sea; Galatz, 
from its position on the Danube, carries on 
trade with Germany. The other towns are 
small and unimportant in trade. 

THE BALKAN PENINSULA 

Surface; Importance. The Balkan Peninsula 
is a distinctly mountainous country, one of the 
most mountainous in Europe, and includes the 
several countries, Servia, Bulgaria, Monte- 
negro, Turkey, and Greece. 

Forming as it does a 
land bridge between the 
prosperous regions of Eu- 
rope and the most densely 
inhabited countries of Asia, 
the Balkan Peninsula is 
a great highway of trade. 

Two important railways fol- 
low the natural depressions 
between the mountains and 
connect Constantinople and 
Salonica with Belgrade and 
thence with the cities of 
Austria-Hungary. 

Climate. The center and 
the east coast of the Bal- 
kan Peninsula have a con- 
tinental climate with cold 
winters and warm summers. 

The greatest rainfall is in 
Slimmer when the southwest 
monsoon winds bring moisture from the Med- 
iterranean. The east coast along the .^gean 
has mild winters and the Adriatic coast has 
a much warmer winter than is found along 
the Black Sea. Eastern Turkey is largely a 
steppe area, owing to the extreme dryness. 

Products. Forests cover vast areas of this 
region and in the forests many sheep and 
goats are raised, especially in Servia and 
Greece. These animals feed on the acorns 
and the beech nuts. In the warmer valleys 
maize, tobacco, and cotton are raised, but 
agriculture on the whole is not well developed. 


COUNTRIES 

Servia. Servia, because of its position, 
exports a large portion of its swine, cattle, 
and agricultural products to Austria-Hungary. 
Belgrade is the chief center of trade, and about 
this city carpets and cotton and silk goods 
are manufactured. 

Bulgaria. Bulgaria is in part fertile and 
prosperous. Its most valuable products are 
grain, animals, and the attar of roses, a very 
delicate perfume made 
from rose leaves. Sofia is 
the chief town and trade 
center, owing to its posi- 
tion on the Constantinople- 
Belgrade Railroad. 

Montenegro. Montene- 
gro is a small and unim- 
portant country which is so 
mountainous that stock- 
raising is the chief industry. 
It also does some fishing, 
but its total products are 
#0 few that nearly every- 
thing except food has to be 
imported. 

Turkey. Turkey in Eu- 
rope is a small country 
only about as large as 
Washington. The greater 
part of the Turkish posses- 
sions, forming the remain- 
der of the Ottoman Empire, are in Asia Minor 
and in Arabia, though Turkey also has con- 
siderable territory in northern Africa. The 
empire is ruled by a despot, known as the 
Sultan, who is also the head of the Moham- 
medan church. It is the only non-Christian 
country in Europe, and owing to its bad gov- 
ernment and its continual persecution of 
people of other religions, it is very backward 
in business and enterprise. 

Turkey exports fruits, tobacco, mohair, 
and silk in small quantities, and imports 
the larger part of its food products and 



Fig. 474. Roumanian peasants spinning in 
their cottage. 
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Fig. 475. The city oj Constantinople. 


manufactured goods. Constantinople, on a 
beautiful harbor known as the Golden Horn, 
and at the crossing of the land and sea routes 
to the east (see Fig. 475), controls the Black 
Sea commerce and is the principal port. Salon- 
ica is the second port and town in importance. 

Greece. Greece has neither fuel nor power, 
so that it is not adapted to manufacturing. 
It has few railroads or highways. It has 
many fine harbors, however, and large num- 
bers of the people are engaged in fishing. 
In early times its enterprising mariners con- 
trolled the commerce of the Mediterranean. 
Its people have always been seafarers. Agri- 
culture is the chief industry. Live stock, 
chiefly sheep and goats, are raised. (See 
Fig. 477.) Fruits are grown by means of 
irrigation. Olives, tobacco, certain grapes 
dried and known as currants, and wine (see 
Fig. 476) from the peninsula and the Greek 


islands furnish the exports. Textiles and 
leather working are carried on in the homes 
of the people. 

The chief town is Athens, the capital, once 
I the most famous city of the world, and the 
leader in the arts, poetry, and sciences of 
! ancient times. Athens, like Rome, abounds 
in evidences of its former greatness, and is 
much visited for its historic places of interest 
1 and because of its many impressive 'ruins. 
The most noted and beautiful ruin is that of 
the Parthenon, an ancient temple situated 
on a high hill overlooking the city and known 
as the Acropolis. 

Questions and Exercises 

(i) Which of the Balkan countries are bor- 
dered by the Danube? (2) Explain the impor- 
tance of the location of Belgrade; of Bukarest; 
of Salonica; of Constantinople. (3) Trace the 
routes by which the exports are sent out of 
these countries to New York. 
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(4) Describe the coast of ^Egean Sea. (5) To 
what land form do the islands in this sea really 
belong ? (6) Why would you expect the Greeks 

to be a seafaring people? (7) Why are they 
not to-day a great carrying nation? (8) Why 
was it easy for the Greeks 
to go across to Asia in 
early times? (9) Locate 
Athens and tell some- 
thing of its past his- 
tory. (10) What famous 
building was located at 
Athens? (n) Find out 
if many Greeks migrate 
to the United States, and 
what they do here. 

Summary 

Western Europe, 
with its moist climate 
and large area avail- 
able for occupation, is 
densely inhabited, while the population grows 
more scanty toward the east, where the 
dryness precludes occupations which permit 
people to live closely together. The conti- 
nent has a great variety of climate and 
surface and an extensive coast line. Thus 
nearly all the nations have ready access to 
the sea, even though they have no seacoast. 
Within its area have grown up the countries 
of the world which are 
most important, not 
only for their present 
progress and wealth, 
but because of their 
influence upon the 
world as a whole 
throughout several 
centuries. The great 
nations of Europe 
ha\^e been the leaders 
in exploring and colo- 
nizing the world, and 
the United Kingdom, Germany, Norway, and 
France still lead in the work of exploration. 
Our country was not only explored and 
developed by Europeans, but our customs, 


laws, speech, and racial characteristics all 
show the influence of Europeans. The 
present position of the European nations is 
shown by the fact that their influence is 
important in interna- 
tional affairs the world 
over. The weaker na- 
tions are protected by 
the stronger, and no 
small nation can take 
any step that will pro- 
duce a change in the 
political geography of 
Europe without the 
approval of the so- 
called Great Powers. 
The United Kingdom, 
Germany, France, and 
the Netherlands have 
together more than two-thirds of the trade 
of the continent, while the continent as a 
whole has three-fifths of the commerce of 
the world. The importance of Europe^toThe 
United States is clearly indicated by the fact 
that nearly one-half of our commerce is with 
the United Kingdom, Germany, and France. 

The importance of Europe in trade is best 
shown by the fact that the United Kingdom, 
the United States, Ger- 
many, Italy, Norway, 
and France in the order 
named have the largest 
merchant fleets. The 
development of com- 
merce and the posses- 
sion of dependencies 
in other parts of the 
world have caused the 
United Kingdom, 
France, United States, 
Germany, and Japan, 
to have the five largest navies in the world, 
while the United Kingdom, Germany, and 
France, together with the United States, are 
the chief commercial nations of the globe. 



Fig. 476. City of Thera, on the volcanic island of San- 
torin. Grapes for wine are grown on the adjacent. slopes. 



Fig. 477. Grazing in a dry valley of Greece. 
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LXIIL THE CONTINENT .45 .4 
WHOLE 

Size and Outline. Africa, next to Asia, 
is the largest continent (see Fig. 28), but it is 
outranked in population by both Asia and 
Europe. It lies very close to Europe and is 
joined to Asia by the narrow isthmus of vSuez. 
Africa extends from the latitude of Richmond, 
Virginia, to that of 
Buenos Aires; hence it 
lies almost wholly in 
the tropics. The coast 
line is regular. As the 
continent has no deep 
estuaries or pronounced 
peninsulas, it possesses 
few good harbors. 

(See Fig. 482.) 

X There are no impor- 
tant islands bordering 
the coast of Africa. 

Madagascar ^ the largest 
island, is not connected 
with the continent by 
any shallows, and hence 
is an oceanic rather 
than a continental island. (Sec Fig. 481.) 

Surface. The surface of Africa consists 
for the most part of a series of great plateaus 
with mountain ranges rising above them, and 
a narrow hem of lowlands along the coast. 
The average altitude of the land in the north- 
ern half of the continent is under 2,000 feet, 
although this portion contains the Atlas 
Mountains, which rise to a height of more than 
14,000 feet along the northwestern coast. 
Just to the east of the Atlas range is a small 
area below sea level. 

Another highland runs northeast and south- 
west across the continent from a point on the 


western shore of the Red Sea to a point north 
of the Gulf of Guinea. 

The average elevation of the rest of Africa 
is about 4,000 feet. This region includes the 
riatcati of Abyssinia on the east, the most 
im])ortant highland of the continent. This 
plateau extends to the south, and is really 
continued into the Kwaihlamba or Drakcn- 
burg Mountains of South Africa, although the 
highland is lost sight 
of in a part of East 
Africa. (See Figs. 478 
and 481.) Close to the 
equator a series of old 
volcanoes rises to a 
height of ] 8,000 or 
19,000 feet. Among 
these arc Kilima-njaro 
and Kcnia, the highest 
mountains of Africa. 

Drainage. Although 
Africa contains some 
of the largest and long- 
est rivers in the world, 
it is more deficient in 
routes for interior water 
commerce than any 
other continent. Each of the great rivers is 
intcnm])ted somewhere in its lower course by 
a series of falls which acts as a barrier to 
trade and travel. It is in part for this reason 
that the exploration of Africa has Vieen so long 
delayed, and that the interior trade is still in 
a backward condition. The largest streams 
flow to the Atlantic, as they do in nearly all 
the continents. 

The longest river Is the Nile, which flows 
north from the highlands dowjn a succession of 
terraces into the Mediterranean. (See Fig. 
480. ) The size of this stream varies greatly at 
different times of the year. It receives n^tpst 
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of its water from its eastern tributary when 
the wet seasons prevail in the highlands. 

The Congo, flowing down across the interior 
plateau to the west, is the second largest 



Fig. 479. The rolling surface of the land in the grazing 
country of boutk Africa. 


river system of the continent, and one of 
the largest in the world. It opens up the 
vast interior forests of Africa, but is so inter- 
rupted by rapids that it cannot readily be 
used as a trade route. (See Fig. 490.) 

In western Africa, north of the equator, the 
Niger is the principal stream. 

In the southern portion of tlie continent 
the divide between the east and west drainage 
is mostly to the west of the highland, so 
that the large rivers, the Zambezi and the 
Limpopo, have to cut through the ridge to 
reach the sea. 

More than a fourth of the continent has 
interior drainage, a greater proportion than 
is found in any other continent except Asia. 
In this region of interior drainage lies the large 
fresh-watcT lake, Lake Chad, which in times 
of flood has an outlet to the northeast into 
a low, salt basin. 

Climate. Owing to the position of Africa 
in the Hot Belt, the climate is everywhere 
tropical except in the extreme south. In the 
southern summer Africa lies entirely in the 
trade-wind region and the region of the dol- 
drums ; the northern part in the northeastern 


trade-wind belt, the central portion in the 
doldrums, and the south in the southeastern 
trade-wind belt. In the southern winter these 
winds occupy the whole continent north of 
the southern tropic. As a result the climatic 
features are very symmetrical on both sides 
of the equator. (See Fig. 76.) 

The rainfall of Africa, except in the equa- 
torial region, is extremely small. Through- 
out the larger part of northern Africa the 
annual rainfall is less than twenty inches, 
though on the northern, or windward slopes, 
of the Atlas Mountains it increases to more 
than forty inches in places. 

The northeastern trade winds, originating 
in Asia or in southern Europe, pass over so 
small an area of water that they do not receive 
all the moisture they can carry. As they pass 
over Africa they grow warmer and therefore 
become capable of absorbing more moisture. 
Hence they evaporate the moisture from the 
lands over which they blow, and as a result 
we find the largest desert in the world in 
northern Africa. The only rainfall in this 
desert region occurs on the scattered peaks 
which rise above the plateaus of the Sahara 
to an altitude of more than 6,000 feet. 


The rainfall of southwestern Africa is under 
twenty inches; most of it falls in summer 
when the trade winds bring moisture from the 
Indian Ocean. 



Fig. 480. Egyptian sailing vessels on the Nile. 
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Central Africa, between 10 degrees north 
and 15 degrees south latitude, is occupied 
by tlie doldrum belt and therefore has a 
heavy rainfall. It is heaviest along the 
western coast, reaching a maximum in 
Liberia. Owing to the excessive warmth 
and moisture and the prevalence of swamps, 
this region is the most unhealthful in the 
world. The plateaus of the tropical region, 
however, rise to a sufficient height to have a 
climate cool enough for occupation by white 
people. Even in tliese more favored sections, 
however, the climate is so unhcalthful that 
no one yet knows whether or not Central 
Africa is likely to be permanently occupied 
by the white race. 

Vegetation. The vegetation regions of 
Africa are clistributed in accordance with 
the distribution of tlic rainfall. The coastal 
areas north of the Atlas Mountains are grass 
regions with trees, and can be cultivated. 
The* southern slojics of tlie Atlas arc a great 
steppe, which in turn merges into the immense 
desert plain, Sahara, with practically no vege- 
tation except that found in tlie oases. Grassy 
steppes are also found south of the Sahara, 
lying between the tr()])ical savannas and the 
desert. This savanna region grows wider 
toward the east in tlie Sudan. (See Fig. 119.) 

Central Africa is entirely occupied by open 
savannas and tropical forests; the forests 
are more dense than those found anywlitTc 
else in the world except in thc' valley of the 
Amazon. 

In the well-watered regions of the south- 
east, grasslands and agric'ultural n.'gions are 
found. In the southwc'st is a stcjipe region 
with deserts close to the Atlantic coast. This 
desert region, known as the Kalahari, is nob 
so dry as the Sahara, as is shown by the fact 
that it has heavy dews almost every night. 
The dews are formed, of course, hy the chill- 
ing of the air, so that some of the moisture 
which evaporates during the intense heat of 
the day is again condensed. 


Animals. The animals of northern Africa 
as far south as the northern tropic are like 
those of Europe. The rest of Africa belongs 
to the Ethiopian Region, the general features 
of which have already been described. (See 
page 75') 

In the savannas are great numbers of 
antelopes and giraffes which feed upon the 
grass. Here are found also the carnivora, 
or flesh-eaters, such as the lion, the hyena, 
and the leopard, which prey upon the grass 
caters. In the forest regions are the tusked 
elephants, now being rapidly destroyed, and 
the man-like ax)es. Crocodiles and hippo- 
potamuses (see' Fig. 147) abound in all the 
rivers of the tropical region. * Camels and 
ostriches are found in the desert and steppe 
areas and are of great value to man. 

People. North of the southern Sahara the 
native people of Africa all belong to the white 
race. Elsewhere they are blacks, although 
Eiiro])eans are found scattered in the various 
colonics, and in great numbers in South 
Africa. (See Fig. 169.) The blacks abound 
in the Sudan and in tropical Africa, and the 
Tbantus, or light-colored blacks, in South 
Africa. (See Figs. 489, 494, and 495.) In the 
Congo forests are the primitive and dwarfc'd 
Negritos, the smallest people in the world. 

Questions and Exercises 

(t) Write a composition comparing Africa 
and North America, making vStatements abcnit 
each as to (a) its position as regards the equ:i- 
tor, {h) its distance and direction from Europe, 
(c) its coast line, (d) its harbors, (c) the effect 
of its coast line on settlement. (2) Study the 
relief map and tell what influence the eastern 
highland has uj)on the rivers which cross it. (3) 
In what latitude is tlie source (jf the Nile? Tlie 
mouth? (4) Comjxire the length of the Nile 
and the Mississii)pi in degret'S of latitude; of 
the Zambezi and the 5 :Jt. Lawrence. (5) Study 
the physical and commercial maps and tell wliich 
rivers of Africa are most important commer- 
cially. (6) Why is the Niger of less impor- 
tance than the Nile? (7) Find out something 
about the Congo. (8) Give the reason for 
rainfall on the high plateaus of the Sahara. 
(9) Where is tropical Africa? (lo) Which 
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part is more likely to be occupied by white 
people? (ii) During what months do the 
heavy rains of this region occur? (12) Why 
does the southeastern coast have rain when the 
interior is dry? (13) Tell why the animals of 
northern Africa are similar to those of Europe. 

(14) Draw on a sheet of blank paper two 
small sketch maps of Africa. On the first draw 
the Heat Equator and color in red that part of 
Africa in the Hot Belt. On the second draw 
the Heat Equator; indicate the direction of the 
winds, and the regions of heaviest rainfall. 

LXIV. NORTHERN AFRICA 

Countries. Northern Africa includes Mo- 
rocco, Algeria, Tunis, Tripoli, Egypt, and so 
much (^f the northern 
portion of the Sahara 
as is under the protec- 
tion of these countries. 

With the exception of 
the coast region of Al- 
geria, all this vastcoun- 
try is a desert in which 
irrigation is necessary 
to carry on agriculture. 

Irrigation is prac- 
ticed largely about the 
oases and in the river 
valleys of Morocco, 

Tunis, and Egypt. 

• EGYPT 

The Valley of the Nile. Egypt is a tributary 
state of Turkey, though most of its affairs 
are managed by the English government. 
It consists practically of the valley of the 
Nile with the bordering desert areas. 

The Nile, famous for its annual floods, 
receives the most of its water frcjm the 
Plateau of Abyssinia, where the rainfall is 
greatest in the summer months. The river 
begins to rise about the twenty-sixth of June 
and begins to overflow in September. As 
the water settles it leaves exposed the flood 
plain, which it has thoroughly saturated with 
water and covered with a fine layer of silt. 
This silt forms a very excellent soil for agri- 


culture, and therefore farming can be carried 
on with profit wherever irrigation is possible 
The flood plain of the Nile, because of its 
annual floods, has long been famous as an 
agricultural region. It is the seat of an ex- 
tremely ancient civilization, which was made 
possildc by the natural productiveness of the 
region. Its famous cities have long since 
declined in importance or have disappeared, 
but their ruins remain as a witness to the 
country’s former splendor. 

Irrigation. Two kinds of irrigation are 
: f)racticed in the basin of the Nile. In Upper, 
i that is, southern, Egypt the water is gathered 

in large natural basins 
and will irrigate the 
neighboring region for 
about two and a half 
months of the dry sea- 
son. The principal 
crops, therefore, are 
those that mature in a 
short growing season, 
such as beans, clover, 
wheat, and barley. 

In the delta portion 
the water is pumi)ed 
from the river, or in 
some way distributed, 
over the land so that it can be used at all 
seasons. Thus, in this section agriculture 
is possible the year through, and the prin- 
cii)al crops are those that require a long 
growing season, such as sugar cane, dates, 
and rice, though wheat, maize, and durra, 
the ])rincipal food of the people, are raised 
in large quantities. 

A great dam has recently been completed 
at Assuan, so that the water of the Nile can 
be held back from November to April and let 
out upon the lower countries as it is needed. 
The lake thus fonned is about two hundred 
miles long. Irrigation can now be practiced 
in Lower or northern Egypt to a far greater 
extent than ever before, and it is expected 



Fig. 483- A street bazaar in Siut on the Nile ahcn)e Cairo, 
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that the area devoted to agriculture will be 
greatly increased. 

Products of the Soil. Upper Egypt pro- 
duces wheat, barley, com, clover, and beans. 
Wheat is the leading crop, and occupies one- 
half the agricultural area. Lower Egypt raises 
cotton,wheat, millet, sugar cane, rice, and sub- 


Said, at the northern extremity of the Suez 
Canal, is a coaling station. Through it passes 
a great quantity of valuable products from 
the Far East. 

The Suez Canal. The Suez Canal from 
Port Said to Suez is eighty-seven miles long 
and lies entirely in Egypt. The completion 


tropical fruits, 
such as figs, 
dates, lemons, 
and oranges. 
Cotton is the 
most important 
product. Egyp- 
tian cotton is 
very valuable, 
owing to its 
longfiber,which 
is much prized 
in fine spanning. 

Trade. Nearly 
one-half of the 



of this canal has 
not only greatly 
shortened the 
distance by 
water between 
western Europe 
and the East 
Indies, but it 
enables vessels 
to follow a safer 
route than that 
aroundtheCape 
of Good Hope. 
(See Figs. 16 1, 
485, and 486.) 


trade of Flgypt 485- The port of 


dismbuttnii point. About four 


is with the United Kingdom and one-fifteenth 
with Germany. The chief exports arc cotton 
and cotton seed ; the chief imports are cot- 
ton manufactures, coal, wood, and metals. 
Ivory and rubber are secured from the most 
southern portions of Egypt. A large quan- 
tity of these products is also sent out by way 
of the coast of West Africa. Vast areas in 
Egypt could be improved but for poor labor 
and the lack of cheap communication. 

Cities. Cairo, a picturesque and ancient 
city at the head of the delta of the Nile, is the 
capital of Egypt. Cairo is a favorite resort 
for tourists who desire to visit the famous 
Pyramids and the Sphinx, or to take the trip 


thousand vessels pass through the canal an- 
nually ; a number, however, not nearly so great 
as that passing through the Sault Ste. Marie 
Canal in the United States. But it should be 
remembered that the vessels passing through 
the Suez Canal are nearly all loaded with goods 
of such a character that great value is concen- 
trated in a small bulk, so that the wealth pass- 
ing through the Suez Canal far surpasses that 
carried through any other canal in the world. 

TRIPOLI 

Characteristics; Trade. Tripoli is a Turk- 
ish province and includes the oases of Fezzan 
and the small plateau of Barka. The oases are 
the only rich portion of the region. Tripoli, 


up the N ile. (See F igs. 
127, 483, and 488.) 

Alexandria, at the 
mouth of the western 
distributary of the Nile, 
has long been the chief 
port of Egypt. Pori 



the only seaport and 
the chief town, is the 
northern terminus of 
many important cara- 
van routes across the 
Sahara. (See Fig. 487.) 

The chief exports, 
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with the exception of dates, which are pro- 
duced at home, are brought to Tripoli by 
caravans from the interior. They include 
ostrich feathers, ivory, skins, and gold. 

ALGERIA AND TUNIS 

Algeria and Tunis are both dependencies 
of France. Algeria is her richest and mcxst 
valuable colony, and Tunis is under French 


than Spain and Portugal combined. It also 
exports phosphates, iron, and zinc. Other im- 
portant exports are dates and excellent wine. 

Sheep and goats graze in large numbers 
in the higher regions, but owing to the 
scarcity of water during the summer the 
amount of grazing is limited. 

Cities. Algiers, the chief port of Algeria, is 
an important cording station for Mediterranean 


protection. Many rail- 
roads and highways 
have been built in 
Algeria at national 
expense ; harbors liavc 
been constructed and 
artesian wells have 
been sunk. The peo- 
ple are progressive and 
the country is increas- 
ing in importance. 

Climate and Soil. 

The climate of both 



487. A caravan preparing to start across the 
Sahara, 


vessels. The Arab 
I)ortion is situated on 
a hill with the modem 
town at its foot. 

Tunis, owing to its 
location, is more im- 
portant as a port than 
Algiers. It is con- 
nected with the sea by 
means of a canal so that 
ocean-going vessels 
can lanrl at its wharves. 


countries is like that of Spain and Italy, 
distinctly Mediterranean. The most impor- 
tant agricultural region lies on the coast of 
Algeria and is known as the Tell. Another 
rich region is in Tunis in the valley between 
the ranges of the Atlas mountains, where the 
chief river floods the country after winter 
rains and enriches it, very much as the Nile 
enriches Egypt. The region south of the 
Atlas is occupied by nomadic tribes, except 
where an occasional oasis gives opportunity 


MOROCCO 

Morocco is an independent Mohammedan 
country in which European influence has thus 
far had little effect; indeed, large areas in the 
country arc not safe for Europeans. The sur- 
face is rugged except along the coast, and in- 
cludes the southwestern portion of the Atlas 
Mountains. Owing to the absence of railroads 
or highways, all travel is by horse or camel. 

Climate ; Trade. M orocco has a fine climate, 
excellent soil, and mineral wealth, especially 


for permanent habitation. (See Fig. 169.) 

Products; Exports. The Tell exports olive 
oil, wheat, barley, and early vegetables. Alfa 
grass, which is very | y 7 

important in paper 
making, grows on the 
plateau between the 
north and south ranges 
of the Atlas mountains. 

Cork oak is found in 

both Algeria and Tunis; •/, 

Algeria exports more are the most celebr 



in copper; but these conditions have been 
little utilized except for raising tropical fruit. 

Tangier is the only port of importance in 
Morocco, and the cen- 
ter of what little trade 
the country has. The 
commerce is small and 
is chiefly with England 
and France. It in- 
cludes small quantities 
of grain, eggs, beans, 
almoads, wool, oil. 


Sakkar a, a Nile village near Cairo. Close by 
are the most celebrated of the Pyramids. 
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and some few characteristic manufactures 
such as Fez caps and leather. The manu- 
factured products are sent, for the most part, 
to the other countries in northern Africa. 

Questions and Exercises 

(i) During what 
season does the upper 
Nile overflow? (2) How 
do the people get the 
water from the river to 
their fields? (3) What 
European country is 
chiefly interested in pro- 
moting trade and means 
of communication in 
Egypt? (4) Find out 
what you can about the 
Cairo and Cape Rail- 
road. (5) Account for 
the location of Cairo. (6) Compare the rain- 
fall of Cairo and New Orleans. (7) What effect 
has the climate of Egypt had upon the preser- 
vation of its ancient monuments? What do you 
know about the effect of a more moist climate 
upon stone? (8) Make a comparison between 
the Suez and “Soo” canals as to position, width 
and length, amount of tonnage, value of tonnage, 
and general importance. 

' (9) Why should Tripoli be more of a ter- 
minus for caravan routes than 
Tunis? (10) In what ways has 
French control been of benefit to 
Algeria and Tunis? (11) Why 
is Morocco so little developed? 

(12) Find out all you can 
about the caravans of Africa. 

LXV, CENTRAL 
AFRICA 

Countries and Ownership. 

Central Africa includes all the 
continent lying between 
the northern tropic and Ger- 
man Southwest Africa. Within 
this vast territory there tare 
now only two independent 
states — Liberia f a negro repub- 
lic, and Abyssinia, 

Abyssinia, a country of lofty tablelands, 
is ruled by a king, Belgian Congo, once an 
independent state, is now a colony of Belgium. 


The other countries are controlled by Euro- 
pean nations, especially the United Kingdom, 
France, Germany, Portugal, and Italy. 
Each of these nations is constantly endeavor- 
ing to increase its 
holdings, and almost 
every year, new boun- 
dary lines are being 
established. 

Climate. The climate 
of central Africa is 
everywhere tropical in 
temperature and varies 
in the amount of mois- 
ture from the extreme 
dryness of the greatest 
desert in the world to the exceedingly rainy 
regions of the Congo Basin. (See Fig. 97.) In 
the lowland regions the climate is extremely 
weakening for white people, and malaria is 
common even among the natives. 

Products of the Soil. In the grassy steppe 
region of the Sudan, just south of the Sahara, 
date palms and cereals arc grown. In Upper 
Guinea and the southern Brit- 
ish Sudan, cotton, maize, and 
millet can be raised. 

In the damp equatorial belt 
of the Congo Basin and on the 
eastern coast the products are 
all derived from the forests, 
chiefly from the cocoa and oil 
palms and the banana trees. 
The oil is exported for use in 
making soap, and bananas are 
the chief food of the people. 
South of the Congo, in the sa- 
vanna regions, cotton, maize, 
and millet are produced, as 
in the similar region to the 
north. In German and Brit- 
ish East Africa rubber, ivory, 
and coffee are the chief products. 

Development. The development of central 
Africa, the country of the Blacks, has been very 



Fig. 489. Natives and their mud hut villages in Portu- 
guese East A jrica. 





Fig. 490. The Congo River. Notice 
the dense forest and the canoe 
dug from a log. 
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Trade. Oil and oil seeds, ivory, and rub- 
ber are the chief exjx)rts of central Africa. 
Ihe amount of these products is constantly 
decreasing, however, owing to the reckless 
way the sources of supply are destroyed. 
This is especially true of ivory (see Fig. 484), 
as the elephants are killed faster than they 
can increase. 

Jm^os, in Nigeria, is On%of the chief ports. 
It has a large trade in palm oil. Loanda, 
in Angola, is the second port in importance. 
Dar-es-Salam (see hh'g. 491) is the only good 
harbor on tlie Oerman coast. 

slow. Most of the coun- 



tries have anything t)ut a 
settled government and 
the slave trade is still car- 
ried on. The soil is not 
generally fertile, and the 
means of communication 
with the interior are poor. 
Navigation on the great 
rivers is interrupted by 
falls and rapids, which 
means that goods must 
oftentimes be unloaded, 
transferred around the 
rapids, and reloaded, so 
that the cost of carrying 
on commerce is excessive. 

In the north, products 



J'lG. 492. Nc^ro warriors of Central Ajrua. 
Notin' their hut behind them. 


Questions and Exercises 

(1) What has prevented 
the rapid c)j)ening up of the 
('ongo region to European 
('ivilization and trade? (2) 
('ompare the ('ongo and the 
Amazon, in loeation, climate, 
])roducls, accessibility. (3) 
Wliat modern substitute do 
we Iiave for ivor\’ ? (4) Trace 
a caravan route from Sudan 
to Tripoli; from Timbuktu 
to the southern slopes of the 
Atlas. (5) Draw the chief 
rivers and locate important 
('aravan and other routes. 
(6) vShow the railroad con- 
nections between Louren(;o 
Marques and towns in South 
Africa. (7) How many in- 
dej)cndent states are there 
in central Africa? 


are transported largely by caravans, which ^ 
take three months to go from Sudan to Trij^oli. : 
(See Fig. 484.) On the east coast, owing to , 
the absence of roads, goods are carjicd by ^ 
human porters. Each porter will carry from ; 
fifty to a hundred pounds, and will cover I 
from eighteen to twenty-two miles a day. ^ 
Oxen cannot be used on account of the tsetse | 
fly, whose bite is fatal to cattle. For these rca- 
sons development has been extremely back- , 
ward. However, the progress made in this , 
region in recent years in spite of the difficulties 
has been greater than the early great explor- 
ers, Livingston and Stanley, deemed possible. 



Fig. 49 5, A view of Dchigoa Bay, ihe harbor of Lourenco 
Marques, Portuf^ucse East Africa. 
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Fig. 494. A native kraal or village in the plateau region 
of South Africa. 

LXVL SOUTH AFRICA 

Climate and Surface. South Africa includes 
German Southwest Africa, Portuguese East 
Africa and British Soiilh 
Africa, the northern por- 
tion of which really lies in 
the tropics. The climate 
of the extreme southern 
portion of Africa is tem- 
perate and in many ways 
like that of the United 
Kingdom. ThtTransvaal, 

Orange Free State, Natal, 
and Cape of Good Hope, 
now form the Union of 
Sotith Africa. All of these countries have 
a climate so similar to the climate of the 


winds, and hence the tablelands of the inte- 
rior are subject to drought. 

In the western portion, lying in the lee of 
the mountains and plateaus, is the Kalahari 
Desert. In the southwest are tablelands from 
two to three thousand feet in altitude, rising 
above the sea in terraces, and known as the 
Great and the Little Karroo. 

Products of the Soil. Along the eastern and 
southern coasts of South Africa agriculture 
is carried on. Cereals, fruits, and tea are the 
chief products. Some of the fruits are now 
brought to the United States. Sugar (see Fig. 
499) and tobacco are produced in the south- 
east, but are largely consumed at home. 

Stock Raising. Ostnehes arc raised in the 
southeast in large numbers for the sake of 
their feathers. Grazing, 
however, is the most wide- 
spread industry. Sheep are 
the most important ani- 
mals, especially in the 
Transvaal and Orange Free 
State. Goats are raised 
in the harsher climate 
east of the Great Karroo. 
Cattle are important on 
the coast, in The Trans- 
vaal, and in German South - 
west Africa, where the surface of the country 
and the climate favor grazing. (See Fig. 479.) 


/ 



Fig. 495. The framework of a native hut in 
South Africa. 


British Isles that the English people have 
found it easy to adapt themselves to the 
new conditions. 

Throughout southern Africa the highlands 
extend close to the coast and rise abruptly, 
so that any moisture-bearing winds lose their 
moisture quickly and the interior receives 
little rainfall. (See Fig. 97.) 

On the east the Kwathlamba Mountains 
(Drakenburg) rise close to the coast and 
slope down on the west to the interior 
plateaus, which lie at an altitude of about 
2,000 feet. They cut off the moisture and 
the rains brought by the southeast trade 



Fig. 4q6. The method of traveling across the veldt, as 
ihe rolling country of South Africa is called. 






SOUTH AFRICA 
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Fig. 497. The market square ai Johannesburg. 

Mineral Products. The Transvaal contains 
unusually rich gold deposits which are exten- 
sively worked. It ranks next to Australia 
and the United States in the production of 
gold. (See Fig. 498.) Johannesburg (see Fig. 
497), the chief town, 
is the leading mining 
center. Pretoria, the 
capital, is connected 
with Louren^o Mar- 
ques by a railroad. 

Kimberley lies in the center of extensive 
diamond fields, and exports more than nine- 
tenths of the diamonds used. in the world. 

Trade. Owing to the regular coast line 
South Africa has few good harbors and even 
those that can be used are often swept so 
severely by winds during the southeast trades 
that shipping is not safe. Cape Town (see 
Fig. 500), Port Elizabeth, and Durban have 
good harbors but the best is that of Louren90 
Marques on the east coast. (See Fig. 493.) 
The land rises abruptly, hence the railroads 
into the interior follow heavy grades, and the 
cost of transportation is great. (See F ig. 496.) 

The commerce of South Africa is prac- 
tically all with the United Kingdom. Gold 
is by far the most important export, and 
diamonds, wool, angora hair, and ostrich 
feathers are the other chief products in trade. 
Trade with the United States is unimfX)rtant. 


j * Questions and Exercises 

j (i) What European nation first settled in 
South Africa? What names on the map recall 
this occupation? (j) What attracted the British 
t( this region ( 0 In which j)arts of the country 
are there rich mineral deposits? Locate two 
important mining towns. (4) Through what 
ports are these ]>roducts sent to England? (5) 
Make a list of the countries composing British 
South Africa, and opiiosite each write the names 
of the chief towns. 

(6) On an outline ma]^ of Africa color in red 
all the British possessions in Africa, in blue all 
the German ])ossessions, in yellow all the French 
possessions. (7) What do you notice about 
the British possessions? (8) Why are these 
foreign nations so eager for control in Africa? 
(q) Why are the British so desirous of building 
a railroad from the Cajie to Cairo? 

(10) Tell how the surface of South Africa 
has influenced the distribution of vegetation; 
the means of communication, (ii) Tell why 
the great lakes of Africa are of less commercial 

importance than the 
Great Lakes of the 
United States. (12) 
Show on a map of 
Africa the trade routes 
between the commer- 
cial countries of Eu- 
rope and the Suez 
Canal. (13) Show the ocean routes between 
Euro[)e and the East before the construction 
of the Suez Canal. (14) In what way is South 
Africa like portions of Australia? (15) Why 
have British colonies developed rapidly in South 
Africa? (lO) What season of the year is it at 
Cape Town now? (17) What products have 
you ever seen that came from South Africa? 


Dll' 

LI I.J. 
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Fig. 498. The world' b prodiution 
oj gold, in in millions 

oj ounces. 




Fig. 499. Cutting sugar cane near Pretoria. 
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LXVIL ISLANDS NEAR AFRICA 

MADAGASCAR 

Stuface and Industry. Madagascar, a large 
island lying two hundred and fifty miles south- 
east of the coast of Af- 
rica, belongs to Franee. 

It is mountainous 
throughout, but is well 
watered and abun- 
dantly supplied with 
grass. Cattle raising is 
the leading industry. 

Gold, rubber, cattle, 
and raffia are the chief 
exports. The com- 
merce, which is small, 
is centered at Tama- 
tavc, the only good 
port, (See Fig. 501.) 

MAURITIUS AND REUNION 

Ownership and Products. Mauritius, be- 
longing to the United Kingdom, and Reunion, 
belonging to France, are two small islands 
east of Madagascar. They are both covered 
with tropical plantatir^ns producing a large 
amount of sugar. Sugar, therefore, forms the 
principal export ; it is sent especially to India. 

ISLANDS OF THE ATLANTIC 

Ownership and Products. 

Of the islands on the west 
coast of Africa the Azore, 

Madeira, and the Cape 
Verde belong to Portugal. 

The Azores raise oranges 
and pineapples, and the 
Madeiras produce wine and 
fruit. 

IslaiUJs are unimportant 
except that the Island of St. Vincent is a coal- 
ing station for Atlantic steamers. The Canary 
Islands belong to Spain and produce early veg- 
etables for the London market. St. Helena, 


best known as the place of imprisonmentof the 
great Napoleon, is a British coaling station. 

Questions and Exercises 

(i) Why is Madagascar an oceanic rather 
than a continental island? (2) Why is it so 
well watered? (3) To 
what European ports do 
its products go? (4) 
What two islands are 
near Madagascar? (5) 
To what country do 
they belong? (6) What 
groups of islands lie 
west of Africa? (7) For 
what are they important ? 
(8) To what countries 
do they belong? 

Summary 

Africa is the second 
largest continent, but, 
owing to its unfavor- 
able climate and the 
difficulties encountered in travel, it is the 
least progressive and tlx; least developed. 
Only tlie c6astal areas of the more temper- 
ate regions are occupied by Europeans, and 
European influence has had but little effect 
throughout the continent. Its commerce is 
therefore not very important and amounts 
to only one-tenth of the commerce of the 
world. The most progressive regions are in 
the temperate areas of 
the south. 

The rich tropical regions 
of central Africa are al- 
most inaccessible and are 
separated from the ports 
on the northern coast, that 
are within easy reach of 
southern Europe, by a vast 
desert which is difficult to 
cross. The inhabitants are 
largely primitive people, 
who live on the natural resources of the 
country and who contribute little to the 
world’s commerce, except ivory, skins, gums, 
and other similar products. (See Fig. 492.) 
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ASIA 


LXVIIL THE CONTINENT AS A 
WHOLE 

Size and Position. The continent of Asui 
is more than twice the size of North America 
(sec Fig. 28) ; it includes more than one-third 
the land of the world and more than one-half 
of the people. It lies entirely in the Northern 
Hemisphere, but its southern j)oint extends 
to within ninety miles of the equator, and its 
northern coast lies half- 
way between the Arctic 
Circle and the Pole. 

(See Fig. 502 .) Its most 
western point in Asia 
Minor is in the same 
longitude as Bukarcst, 
and its most eastern ex- 
tremity almost touches 
North i\mcrica at Ber- 
ing Strait. 

The populous coun- 
tries of Asia arc sepa- 
rated from North Amer- 
ica by the Pacific Ocean, 
and from the progres- 
sive nations of Europe 
by the great land mass 
lying between. (See Fig. 

502.) Hence Asia has 
isolated commercially, and even now but few 
of its nations have any conspicuous part in tlie 
world’s trade. The southeastern coast of Asia 
and the East Indies, however, have long Been 
of interest to all the x)eople of Europe because 
of their valuable products, which were sought 
by explorers in early times. 

Coast Line. The coast of Asia is bordered 
by a great number of seas, bays, and gulfs, 
extending in an unbroken scries from Bering 
Strait on the northeast to the Red Sea on the 
African boundary. (See Fig. 503.) These 



Fin. 502. The positjou of 
remained somewhat ' 


seas, with their protected water's, have always 
favored the development of coastwise trade 
exce])t in tlie north and northeast where the 
waters arc' frozc'n for many montlis in the year. 
There are se\‘eral good harl.^ors on the southern 
and southeastern coasts which arc situated in a 
favorable climate and are of great commercial 
imjiortance. The soutliern [leninsulas are 
broad and h'rtile and have* therefore favored 
the dcvel()])ment of a large population, much 
arger and denser than 
can be accommodated 
in tile smaller peninsu- 
las of southern Europe. 

The Great Northern 
Plain. Asia includes a 
larger area of plains 
than any other conti- 
nent. The great north- 
ern plain, which extends 


from south of the Cas- 
pian Sea to Bering 
Strait, is a continuation 
of the |)lain of northern 
Europe. A large part 
of tins great region lies 
less than six hundred 
feed above the level of 
the sea, and its surface 
iroken by hills. As a result, 
iliere are nft barrit'rs to break the force of 
tlie winds winch swec]) across the i)lains with 
gn'at force in winter. 

The southwestern ])!%rtion of this plain is, 
in part, IjcIow the le\^el of the* sea, and con- 
tains a broad area of interior drainage. Here 
we find several salt lakes and seas, which, 
from evai)oration and other cau.ses, have much 
decreased in size as compared with the past. 
They are now otily shallow bodies of extremely 
salt water surrounded by gently sloping shores, 
the soil of which is full of salt. 


///(• i ontincut.s. 

is ])ut little 
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Rivers of the North. The great rivers of 
the plain, the Ob-Irtysh, the Yenisei, and the 
Lena, flow northward. Their headwaters, 
thawing out in the spring before their lower 
courses have melted at all, pour down an 
enormous volume of water which floods the 
country and does great damage. In the middle 
of the summer these rivers are navigable for 
several hundred miles, but in winter they arc 
frozen to a great depth. 

The Great Central Highland. The greater 
part of southern Asia consists of a great 
highland and plateau area, which includes 
tlic loftiest peaks of the world. The great 
mountain ranges which 
form this highland ra- 
diate in all directions 
from the Pamirs, or 
“roof of the world,” as 
they are often called, 
which lie in soutliern 
Turkistan. The Hindu 
Kush and the Elburz 
mountains extend to 
the west. The Tian 
Shan, to the east and 
northeast, are the 
beginning of the con- 
tinental divide which separates the long north 
and west flowing rivers from the shorter 
streams which flow toward the south and 
east. This divide includes the Altai, Yah- 
lonovoi, and Stanovoi mountains. 

South of this divide and cast of the Pamirs 
lies the great interior plateau or desert region, 
Gobi, and the higher plateau of Tibet, the 
latter with an average elevation of more than 
fifteen thousand feet. This plateau area is 
bounded on the south, as on the north, by 
high moiintains exceedingly difficult of pas- 
sage, of wffiich the most important ranges are 
the Himalayas, the highest mountains of the 
world. (See Figs. 503 and 504.) Mount Ever- 
est in the Himalayas, with an altitude of more 
than five miles, the loftiest peak in the world, 


is surrounded by many others nearly as high. 
Irregular mountain ranges, some of them 
of considerable altitude, extend out to the 
east and southeast of the Plateau of Tibet, 
so that tlie larger part of easteni and south- 
eastern Asia is mountainous. (Sec Fig. SOQ.) 

In all this great highland area there is only 
one low pass and easy line of communication 
between northern and southern Asia. This lies 
between the Hindu Kush and tlie Elburz moun- 
tains. It therefore forms an important high- 
w’ay of commerce between Asia and Europe. 

Rivers of the South and East. The great 
rivers of southern and southeastern Asia rise 
within tlie mountain 
ranges, some of them 
in tlie Idateau of Tibet, 
and break through 
these grent barriers in 
narrow gorges, which 
are often difficult of 
j)assage. I'he most im- 
jxirtant are the HwaHg- 
ho and tlie Yangtse- 
kiang in C'hina, and the 
( ia nges- Bra h maputra 
and the Indus in India. 
Each of these great 
streams is navigable for long distances in 
its lower course and is hence of great 
importance to the country through which it 
flows. At certain seasons these streams are 
crowded with small and large boats engaged 
in commerce ^ between the coast towns and 
the interior. The Ganges and the Brahma- 
putra, which merge at the head of their 
delta, drain diflerent portions of the great 
plain of India. The Brahmaputra and the 
Indus form natural highways through the 
great Himdlayan range, and arc therefore of 
vast importance to Tibet. (Sec Fig. 51 1.) 

These rivers, as they flow out toward the 
sea, carry with them an enormous quantity of 
detritus which they have removed from near 
their headwaters. This detritus has been 



Fig. 504. In ilie mountainous region of the Himiilayas 
in Tibet 
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deposited along their courses for centuries, 
until the rivers have built up great alluvial 
plains with, gentle slopes and fine, well- 
watered soil. 

With the exception of the Amur (see Fig. 
508), which flows to the northeast into a sea 
frozen in winter, and the T igris and Euphrates, 
which lie in an equally unfavorable dry re- 
gion, all these river valleys are areas of dense 
population. They are the seats of some of 
the oldest civilizations in the world. 

The Tablelands of the South. The two 
great southern peninsulas of Asia, India and 
Arabia are high table- 
lands, and each is sep- 
arated by a low river 
valley from the main 
mass of the continent 
to the north. (See 
Fig. 503-) 

The peninsula of 
lower India, known as 
The Deccan, is highest 
to the west, where the 
tableland rises in 
mountain-like peaks 
known as the Western 
Ghats. (See Fig. 503.) 

The long rivers, therefore, flow to the eas#* 
toward the Bay of Bengal. The table-land 
on this side is low and faces the ocean in a 
ridge, known as the Eastern Ghats. 

The table-land of Arabia, forming the 
greatest peninsula in the world, is high in the 
south and lower in thC)north. Lying in the 
heart of a great desert region, it has no rivers 
and is of little commercial importance. 
Therefore it is strikingly contrasted with the 
somewhat smaller peninsulas of India and 
Indo-China which lie in a climate favorable 
for dense occupation. 

The Islands. Bordering Asia on the east 
and south is a great series of islands. Many 
of them are of volcanic origin, and some still 
contain active volcanoes. They are a part 


of the great volcanic rim that surrounds the 
Pacific Ocean. (See Fig. 69.) From Yezo 
southward the islands are populous and, 
with the introduction of European and 
American methods, are increasing in impor- 
tance commercially. 

■^Climate. The continent of Asia, owing to 
its size, has the most strongly marked conti- 
nental climate in the world. Because of its 
great extent in latitude, the temperature 
ranges from the most extreme cold in the 
north to the excessive heat of the tropics. 
(See Fig. 74.) There is also a great v aria- 
tion in temperature in 
the hightiiKi areas, ac- 
cording to the eleva- 
tion. The peaks of tlie 
Himdlayas rise far 
above the snow line, 
while their foothills are 
covered with tropical 
vegetation. 

The great plains and 
plateaus of the interior 
of Asia are centers 
from, which strong 
winter winds blow out- 
ward, carrying cold 
toward the oceans. (See Fig. 82.)' They are 
t^herefore very cold and dry pt that season. 
Near the little town of VerkhoVansk in north- 
eastern Siberia the average January tempera- 
ture is 60 degrees below zero, and teihperatures 
more than 90 degrees below zero have been 
recorded. This region is the coldest known 
place in the world, and is called the Cold Pole.^ 
In summer, when the great interior region 
is warmed by the strong rays of the sun 
which penetrate the dry air, the temperature 
rises so that the average July temperature in 
places in the northern plain is more than 95 
"degrees Fahrenheit. (See Fig. 84.) The sum- 
mer winds, blowing from the cooler ocean 
toward the land, are for that reason damper 
than those of winter, so that in summer the 



Pio. 505. Transportation in the cold regions oj central 
Asia. 
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interior of the continent gets a little more 
moisture than in winter. 

On the southeast and southern coasts the 
winds change with the season, and are there- 
fore monsoons. In summer the southeast and 
southwest trade winds, blowing in toward tlie 
Heat Equator, which at that^ time has ad- 
vanced to its most extreme northern position, 
carry an abundance of moisture toward the 
interior plains of the south. At this season 
the climate of the southern lowlands is ex- 
ceedingly disagreeable for white people and 
therefore the residents of the cities move to 
the higher hills, if pos- 
sible. As the air rises 
it cools rapidly and ex- 
cessive rainfall ensues. 

(See Fig. 97.) The town 
of Cherra Punji, in the 
southern foothills of the 
Himalayas, is so pecu- 
liarly situated that it 
has an average annual 
rainfall of over four 
hundred and ninety 
inches, or more than 
forty feet, the greatest 
rainfall known in the world. An amount of 
precipitation nearly as great as the average 
annual rainfall of New York City, which is 
over forty-four inches, has been known to 
fall in Cherra Punji in one day. 

During the winter the southern and south- 
eastern coastal areas are swept by the fair, 
cooling northerly trade winds, and therefore 
have an agreeable climate at that season. 

Vegetation, The distribution of vegeta- 
tion follows closely the distribution of heat 
and moisture. Along the northern coast is 
the great tundra belt, covered with mosses 
and lichens and with low bushes which bear 
berries during the bri^f summer season. On 
the south the tundra area merges into the 
evergreen forests with their larches and firs, 
the great hunting ground of northern Asia. 


(See Figs. 119 and 506.) South of the forest 
area is an arable region in which agriculture is 
now beginning to ]ie carried on. (See Fig. 5 1 1 .) 

The lowland area around the Caspian Sea 
and Lake of Aral is a steppe, extending as far 
east as the river Ob. Along the coast of the 
Mi'ditcrranean the vegetation is similar to 
that in the Mediterranean region of Europe; 
that is, it is subtropical in its character. 

The high mountains arc everywhere snow- 
covered. The great interior plateaus of Gpbi 
and Tibet and the tablelands of Arabia are, 
because of their i)osition, part of the great 
desert region of the 
world, which extends 
across Africa and Asia 
from the Atlantic 
Ocean to the Pacific. 

The lowland plains 
of soutlicrn and south- 
eastern Asia arc swept 
by monsoons and have 
an abundance of vege- 
tation of a tropical and 
subtropical nature, 
owing to the warmth, 
moisture, and sunshine 
which abound there. In the extreme southern 
portion, wdiere the conditions are tropical, 
jungle^ nearly as dense as the tropical for- 
ests of Africa and South America exist. (See 
Fig. 1 1 9.) The tableland of The Deccan 
is a great savanna area in which agriculture 
flourishes. 

Animals. The animals of northern Asia 
are similar to those of northern Europe, 
because there is no mountain barrier to 
prevent the animals from wandering readily 
over the great plain area of these two con- 
tinents. The animals of southeastern Asi^ are 
separated from the animals of the north by the 
great highland barrier over which they cannot 
readily migrate. Hence they are grouped by 
themselves to form the animal realm knovtti 
as the Oriental Region. (See page 75.) 



Fig. 506. In iJ^e hunttnf> ground of northern Asia where 
forests of fir abound. 
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The most important wild animals of the 
northern tundra and forests are the reindeer, 
which has been domesticated, and the fur- 
bearing animals, which yield a large portion 
of the furs of the world. Throughout this 
area, wherever occupied, and ih southeastern 
Asia, horses, asses, and cattle have been 
introduced ; camels, sheep, and goats are 
found in great numbers in the steppe regions. 

The yak has been domesticated and is 
extensively used as a beast of burden in the 
highlands of Tibet. The buffalo and the 
elephant have been domesticated in India, 
and are the only animals of the Oriental 


development. The people of Japan are 
active, enterprising, and progressive, but 
their kindred of the yellow race in northern 
Siberia are extremely unprogressive. Nations, 
like the Chinese, who reverence the old and 
dislike the new, who are conservative and 
self-satisfied, and have merely tolerated tlie 
presence of Europeans, have not profited 
from their contact with modem civilization. 
Other countries, like Japan, in which European 
customs have been adopted, or in which for- 
eigners have been welcomed with a view to 
improving methods of production and tradc\ 
have made rapid advances in recent years. 


Region of any special 
value to man. (See 
Figs. 149 and 507.) 

People, More than 
five-sixths of the vast 
population of Asia arc 
found in the monsoon 
area, particularly in 
India and C'hina. The 
favorable climate and 
the abundant vegeta- 
tion in these regions 
enable large numbers 
of people to secure 



The same is true of 
India and other coun- 
tries to which Euro- 
pean colonists have 
gone in large numbers. 

Questions and Exercises 

(i) f!)n an outline 
mag^f Asia, write the 
ndtnes of the surround- 
ing oceans and their 
arms; also the names of 
the continental islands. 
(2) On the right-hand 
margin of the map write 
the approximate lati- 


the necessaries of life from a small territory. 

The areas swept by monsoons are the most 
densely inhabited regions of the world, with 
the exception of small districts in certain 
large cities. The plains and highlands arc 
almost the least thickly inhal)ited regions. 

Three-fourths of the people of Asia belong 
to the yellow race, and the remainder to the 
white race. The white race includes the Jews, 
Syrians, Arabs, Hindus, and Persians. (See 
Figs. 518 and 519.) With the exception of 
t?iC^Europeans who have come into Siberia 
in recent years, the white race is mostly 
foimd in the southwest and south. 

The yellow people arc extremely varied in 
their characteristics and in their language. 
Taken as a whole they are backward in their 


I tude of Canton and Vladivostok. (3) What 
towns in North America are in approximately 
the same latitude? 

(4) Write the name of a port on each inden- 
tation; the name of the chief town on each 
large island. (5) When it is noon at Tokyo 
what time is it at Khiva? (6) Draw the merid- 
ians of these towns and write the time at each 
place. (7) Write in two columns the harbors 
of the south and east coasts. 

(8) Take a sheet of paper the size of the map 
of Asia and draw a triangle or whatever form 
best represents to you the general shape of tlje 
highland region of Asia. (9) Color this a light 
brown and draw as accurately as you cun the 
courses of the great streams which radiate from 
this highland. ' (10) Write the names o’f the 
rivers and draw the Arctic Circle and the Tropic 
of Cancer on this diagram, (ii) Make a list of 
the rivers, grouping them according as they 
empty into the Arctic, Pacific, or Indian ocean. 
(12) Which do not reach the sea ? 
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(13) Which great mountain ranges are 
crossed by rivers? (14) Which form divides? 
(15) Which rivers are building large flood 
plains? (16) How has this fact affected settle- 
ment? (17) What are the difficulties in passing 
from the coast into the interior by water? (18) 
What two rivers of China helj) to open up the 
interior to settlement? (See Fig. 503.) (19) 

What river valleys separate each of the southern 
peninsulas of Asia from the main continent? 
(20) Why is Arabia of less importance than 
India? 

(21) On an outline map locate Yakutsk, 
Irkutsk, Khiva, Tokyo, Vladivostok. I^ekmg, 
Calcutta, Singapore, and Jerusalem. (22) Write 
the January temperatures in one column and the 
July temperatures in another. (23) Which city 
iias the greatest range of temperature ? The least ? 
(24) Why is Peking 
warmer than Tokyo 
in summer ? Compare 
their winter tempera- 
tures. Explain. (25) 

Why is Lisbon cooler in 
summer than Peking ? 

(26) Draw the January 
isotherms for zero de- 
grees and forty degrees 
in one color and the 
July isotherms of fifty 
degrees and eighty de- 
grees in another. (27) 

Describe the winter 
climate of Peking. 


LklX. RUSSIA IN ASIA 

SIBERIA 

Area and Population. The Asiatic portion 
of the Russian Empire which includes Siberia, 
Turkistan, and Caucasia (see Fig. 509) has an 
area greater than that of all Europe, but a 
population less than that of Belgium. The 
population is, in part, composed of j)easants 
and of criminals who have been deported from 
Russia. The larger portion of the people is 
found in the western part of the country, 
especially in the valley of the Ob-Irtysh 
River. Tlie population is increasing in^ the 
valleys of the other larger rivers and alor^g 
the line of the Trans-Siberian Railroad. 

Surface. West of the Yenisei River, Siberia 
is flat and marshy, contains many lakes, and 
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has a deep, rich soil. The divide between 
the l)b-Irtysh and the Yenisei is almost 
imperceptible. East of the Yenisei the 
country is stony and rolling, with frequent 
exposures of the underlying rocks. The 
nortbt'ast has a varied surface; the country 
is rolling and in many cases extremely rough. 

Climate. The winters of Siberia arc long, 
extremely cold, and very dry; the severity of 
the winter increases from the west to the north- 
east. (See Fig. 82.) The summers*are short 
and hot, with sufficient moisture for successful 
agriculture in the west-central portion. The 
s])ring comes on suddenly; oftentimes not 
more than two weeks 
of spring weather 
* intervene between the 
cold of winter anrl the 
hot summer with its 
abundant vegetation. 

Western Siberia has 
a climate similar to 
that of northwestern 
Canada, though on the 
whole more favorable 
for agriculture. The 
rainfall is so slight that large areas of the coun- 
try are often subjected to drought. The crops 
th(‘n fail and destitution follows. 

Products of the Soil. The chief agricul- 
tural products of Sil)eria are wheat, rye, 
and oats, which are particularly adapted to 
cool climates where the summers are short. 
( )wing tlie ignorance, of the farmers agricul- 
ture has Ik n extremely backward for a long 
time, but now it is rapidly improving. The 
faiTuers arc learning to make use of modern 
agricultural implements, and the new Trans- 
vSiberian Railroad is giving an outlet for the 
products. At present agriculture is carried 
on in the steppe region as far as 62 degrees 
north latitude. (See Fig. 5 1 1 .) 

So far as timber products are concerned, 
the immense forests of Siberia are not of 
any particular commercial value on account 



Fig. 508 A villafic on the Amur Rirrr, .sUnria. This 
region has long, severe winters atui short, hot summers. 
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of the lack of transportation facilities. Th(' ! 
forests are of great importance, liowevcr, i 
because of the furs sent from them to the ! 
leading fur markets of the world, and c‘spe- 
cially to Leipzig. (See Fig. 511.) 

The only product of the tundra area wliieh i 
is of any commercial importance is Die Ivors- ' 
secured from the buried remains of tlK‘ giwit : 
liairy mammoth which formerly ]iv(‘d in this ' 
region. The supply, however^ is bc‘ing rapidlv 
exhausted, so that the tundra gives ik > ] m »Tnis.- 
of furnishing valuable products indefinitely. , 
(See Fig. 511.) 

Mineral Products. 

Mineral ]moducts in 
some abundance are 
found scat tered 
through the country. 

The most important 
arc gold and silver. 

Gold is found in the 
river gravels and silver 
is secured f rom the 
Altai Mountains. (See 
Fig- 5”-) 

Coal, iron, lead, and 
copper are also found, 
but the coal is poor, 
and none of these min- 
eral products has been developed so as to 
be of any considercible commercial value. 

Trade. Siberia is unfavorably situated for 
carrying on trade. It has no open liarbors 
except in the summer; it has no canals, few 
good roads, and only one great railroad ; 
its navigable rivers are icebound the greater 
part of the year. 

The Trans-Siberian Railway, finished in 
1902, connects Russia in Europe with Vladi- 
vostok (see Figs. 510 and 511), on the Japan 
Sea, giving Siberia and Russia access to the ! 
Pacific Ocean. The distance by rail from 
St. Petersburg to Vladivostok is about 5,633 
miles. Passenger trains cover the distance 
in about two weeks ; freight trains require a 
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longer time. More than one-half the freight 
carried over this road is grain; the rest is 
largely animal ])roducts and tea. Tea is 
transported over the land westward from 
Asia to InirojK' because it has been found 
that “ oxerl.'ind’* tea is sujH'rior to tea earned 
by water. During a sea \'oyage tea absorbs 
moist urt‘ anti loses its flavor. 

i'lu' only towns of any considerable .size in 
Siberia an* 7\)nisk and Irkutsk^ botli of which 
h.'ivea ]v.)pul:iti()n of more than fifty thousand 
and are centc‘rs for the local government. 


Situation and Surface. Turkistan lies to 
the west of China and north of India, Afghan- 
istan, and Persia. Its surface, consisting of 
plains in eastern Turkistan and of high pla- 
teaus in the Pamirs, is very rugged. Most 
of the country, owing to its position, is either 
a desert or a steppe. The population there- 
fore is extremely scanty, and the chief occu- 
I)ation is grazing. 

Products; Cities. The products of Tur- 
kistan are not specially important. Millet, 
maize, rice (see Fig. 512), and flax arc raised 
under irrigation, largely for home consump- 
tion, and some cotton is raised for export. 

The only towns of any size are irrigated 



Fig. 510. V ladtvosiok , the terminus oj the great Trans-Siberian Railway. 
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oases like Merv, Khiva, Bukhara, Samarkand, 
and Tashkend. These centers are connected 
a railroad; it is the only one in this 
portion of the country, and is therefore of 
considerable importance. In time of war or 
of threatened trouble, Russia could quickly 
transport a large force to the Afghanistan 
frontier of India by means of this railroad. 

CAUCASIA 

Situation and Sur- 
face. Caucasia in- 
cludes land on both 
sides of the Caucasus 
Mountains. It is a 
country of mountains 
and tablelands, with 
rich valleys lying 
between. 

Products. The cli- 
mate and soil of the 
valleys favor grapes, 
corn, and cotton. 5 -- 

Petroleum and manganese are found in large 
^quantities, and are the chief natural resources 
of the region. In fact, ('aucasia furnishes 
more than one-tliird of the world’s supply of 
petroleum. (See Figs. 51 1 and 513.) 

Cities. Tiflts is the principal town, hut 
Baku, in the Caspian petroleum field, is 
rapidly pushing to the front on account of 
the development of the oil industry. Both 
cities are situated ^ , 

in the great valley ^ T 

between the two 

chief ranges of the y- 

Caucasus Mountains, 

Fig. 513. 1 he VI' oria 6 

Prom the earliest ^ * j(jo 4, m mii 

times this valley has been the great highway of 
commerce between the Caspian Sea and the 
Black Sea. It is now traversed by a rail- 
road which connects at Baku with another 
line extending from central Russia round 
the eastern end of the mountain system. 
<See Fig. 511.) 


» Questions and Exercises 

(i) On an outline map write the chief prod- 
ucts of Siberia. (2) Draw the Trans-Siberian 
Railway and locate chief towns on the road. 
(3) Write the names of the chief products car- 
ried by the road. (4) Tell something which 
you have read at home about life in Siberia. 

(5) Locate the railroad which connects Baku 
with Tashkend and name the cities on the line. 

(6) Of what importance to Russia is this road? 

(7) How does oil from 
Baku reach St. Peters- 
burg? (8) Where are 
the irrigated portions 
of Turkistan ? The 
grazing regions? (9) 
Vldiy are Lake Aral and 
the Caspian Sea salt? 
(ro) Mention features 
of this region similar 
to tliosc of tlie Great 
Basin in North America. 

(11) Why do the. streams 
flowing into Lake Aral 
Cf)me from the east? 

(12) What time is it at 
Khiva when it is noon 

Break, nt, r,cc ,n soathern Turkt^tan Greenwich ? ( I U 

(A)mi)are the latitude 
of Khiva with that of Sait Lake City, Utah. 


LXX. ASIATIC TURKEY 

Surface and Climate. Asiatic Turkey in- 
cludes Asia Minor, Mesopotamia, Syria, and 
Palestine, and wide strips of coast in Arabia. 
(See Fig. 509.) A large part of the area is 
a tableland three thousand feet high. The 
^ only imj)ortant low- 
I' I ; land IS the 1 igrts- 

Euphrates valley, 

■ forming what is 

r , known as Mesopo- 

The World’s production of petroleum, m ^ ^ lx 

j(j04, tn millions of barrels, tamui. (JWing tO the 

location the rainfall of the region is scanty 

except on the hill slopes facing the sea. The 

air is clear and dry, hence the daily and the 

annual range of temperature is great. The 

desert-like character of much of the country 

confines the people to pastoral occupations 1 

except in«the irrigated regions. 
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ASIA MINOR 

Products. Asia Minor is mostly arid, but 
along the coast, where irri|[ation is carried on, 
crops peculiar to the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean are raised. The character of these is 
indicated by the exports from Smyrna, the 
chief town. These exports, in the order of 
their commercial value, are raisins, cotton, 
opium, figs, barley, licorice, carpets, wool, 
and sponges. 

Sponges are secured from the .^gean Sea, 
and the wool is mainly from the Angora goats. 
Oranges, which thrive in similar latitudes else- 
where, are not produced here in any quantity, 
owing to the severity of the winters. 

Transportation and Trade. Asia Minor has 
but few good highways, although it contains 
the remains of many fine old roads built in the 
time of the Romans. Railroads are now being 
built, and in the course of time there will 
probably be a complete line from Haidar 
Pasha, opposite Constantinople, to the Per- 
sian Gulf. This railroad will undoubtedly 
be of great strategic and commercial impor- 
tance when the country along its route is 
developed and becomes so rich that the great 
nations will join in its protection, as they 
have joined in the protection of China. 

At the present time most of the interior 
transportation is carried on by means of 
horses and cattle. Trebizond, a pdrt of 
increasing importancd* on the Black Sea, is 



Fig. .514. A view of the Jordan River, Palestine, Shep- 
herds crossing the river with their fjpcks. 


the terminus of an important caravan route 
through Mesopotamia and northern Persia. 

SYRIA AND PALESTINE 

Surface and Climate. Syria is a country 
of great historic and religious interest. It 
consists of a narrow coastal plain, somewhat 
wider to the south than to the north, and 
bordered on the east by two abrupt ranges 
of mountains. These moxmtains are covered 
with forests, and between them lies the won- 
derful depression containing the Jordan River 
(see .Fig. 514) and the Dead Sea, 

The Dead Sea is 1,290 feet below sea level 
and its waters are very salt. The climate of 
this depression is warm and dry, indeed 
almost tropical in summer. 

East of the mountain ranges is a high pla- 
teau which extends into Arabia. With the 



Fig. 515. The city of Beirut. 


exception of the irrigated portions and the 
fertile plains of the Mediterranean coast, Syria 
is generally dry. (See Fig. 97.) On the great 
plateaus of eastern Syria grazing is carried 
oh, not only as extensively, but in practi- 
cally the same way as in the time of Christ. 

Ftoducts. The chief products of Syria are 
silk, tobacco, and oranges. Soap-making is 
a local industry in certain regions. The 
soap oil is made from olives, and the soda 
required in the process comes from certain 
plants which grow in the salty soil. 

Cities. Beirut, connected by rail with 
Damascus (see Figs. 515 and 516^ is the chief 
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port of Syria. Damas- 
cus produces cloth, 
leather, and inlaid 
work, noted for cen- 
turies for their fine 
quality. It is impor- 
tant historically and 
is tlie terminus of 
caravan routes from 
Arabia and the East. 

Jaffa is the port of 
Jerusalem, and is 
connected with that 
ancient city by a rail- 
road. The whole country is of great interest 
to all who profess the Christian, Jewish, or 
Mohammedan religions, and Jerusalem in 
particular is a holy city to all these sects. 

ARABIA 

Surface and Climate. The great desert 
table-land of Arabia receives rain only in the 
southwest in the province of Yemen, and in 
the southeast in the independent state of 
Oman. These two places have a limited rain- 
fall in spring and autumn, and certain 
crops can be grown, of which the leading ones ' 
are coffee, sub- 
tropical fruits, 
and vegetables. 

Products ; 

Cities. The in- 
terior of Arabia 
is of some im- 
portance be- 
cause of the 
horses, camels, 
and dates which 
are produced 
there. Arabian 
horses are 
known the 
world over for 
their beauty and 
intelligence. 


The principal city 
of Arabia is Mecca, 
near the west coast. 
Mecca is the birth- 
place of Mohammed 
and the holy city to 
all Mohammedans, 
every one of whom 
during his life must 
make at least one pil- 
grimage to the sacred 
temple there. 

In the extreme 
southwest of Arabia on 
the Gulf of Aden is the British port of Aden, 
which controls the narrow and important 
southern approach to the Red Sea. (See Figs. 
5 1 1 and 517.) It is one of the strategic points 
guarding the United Kingdom’s sea route to 
India. The fortifications at Aden are built in 
an extinct volcanic crater, the rim of which is 
more than 1,700 feet above the .sea. The 
country roundabout does not produce suf- 
ficient food for the garrison and furnishes 
no firewood, so that both these necessaries 
have to be imported. Water for drinking is 
secured by distilling the sea water. 

HESOPOTAMU 

Soil and Cli- 
mate. Owing 
to the general 
use of irrigation, 
the low-lying 
plain of Mes- 
opotamia was 
formerly very 
rich, but the 
government of 
this region, like 
that of most of 
Asia Minor, has 
been so poor 
that the pros- 
perity of the 



Fig. 516. Damascus. A stopping place for pilgrims 
on the way to Mecca. 
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country has been allowed to decline. The 
climate is so very hot that in summer the 
people live in undergrdind chambers, which 
are much cooler than houses would be. 

Products; Cities. The only products for 
export are cereals, dates, wool, gtfm, and hides. 
Mules and camels are raised in great numbers. 
Many of the products of subtropical coun- 
tries which might be produced at home are 
imported. Inland communication is carried 
on by means of camels and river boats. 

Bagdad, at the head of navigation on the 
Tigris, is the 
chief town, but 
is not so impor- 
tant as it for- 
merly was. It 
is on the line 
of the proposed 
railroad to the 
Persian Gulf, 
and will recover 
its lost position 
when that road 
is built. 

Questions and Ex- 
ercises 

( I ) Where are 
the lowlands of 
Asiatic Turkey? (2) Which is below vSea level? 
(3) Point out the mountain slopes which receive 
the most rain. (4) What kind of a coast line. has 
Asia Minor? Syria? Arabia? (5) Which ks best 
situated for carrying on commerce? (6) What 
mountain ]jeak in the northern part of Asia 
Minor? In the peninsula of Suez? (7) For 
what is the latter famous? (8) To what country 
does it belong? 

(9) Write the following cities in one column, 
their location in a second, and in a third some 
fact, either geographical or historical: Smyrna, 
Jerusalem, Damascus, Mecca, Bagdad, (to) What 
river in Asia Minor has given us a name, now 
applied to all similar streams? (ii) Why is the 
possession of Aden important to the United 
Kingdom? (12) What other fortress does the 
United Kingdom control on the same great trade 
route? (13) Mention as many reasons as you 
can why Asia Minor and Syria are unprogressive. 


LXXI. PERSIA, AFGHANISTAN, 
AND BALUCHISTAN 

PERSIA 

Surface and Climate. Persia, a country as 
large as France, England, and Germany, occu- 
pies the Plateau of I ran'. Owing to its position 
and surface, it is very dry, except on the moun- 
tains, where some rain and snow fall in winter. 

Products and Trade. In the valleys and 
along the Caspian Sea, the only fertile regions, 
cereals and fruits are grown. Products of 

value in addition 
to these are car- 
pets, rugs, and 
shawls made 
from the wool 
of the mountain 
sheep and goats, 
and brass work. 
These products, 
together with 
opium, raw 
silk, cotton, and 
horses, are sent 
in trade to Eu- 
rope, and espe- 
cially to Russia. 
Commerce is 
carried on by boats over the Caspian Sea and by 
caravan to Trebizond. The leading imports 
are calico and cotton cloth — the characteristic 
imports of hot regions in which manufactur- 
ing is not well developed and which there- 
fore are dependent upon other more favored 
countries for many of the necessaries of life. 

AFGHANISTAN AND BALUCHISTAN 

Surface and Climate. Afghanistan is a moun- 
tainous country, rising above the Plateau of 
Iran and extending to the great highlands of 
the Pamirs. (See Fig. 509.) Owing to its alti- 
tude and location, the climate, like that of the 
rest of western Asia, is dr5^ In the lower val- 
leys, however, some agriculture is carried on. 
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Fig. 518. A group of Bedouins, or nomadic Arabians. 
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Baluchistan is an arid, unproductive region 
under the control of the British government. 
It is mostly made up of tablelands. 

Products and Trade. Where the climate is 
favorable, as it is in the valleys, cereals, apples, 
and the vine are grown. Cattle, goats, and 
camels are raised in the colder, higher alti- 
tudes. The only trade route of any signifi- 
cance is from Herat to the Caspian Sea, 
although the caravan route through the 
Khaibar Pass is of some importance on 
account of the overland trade with India. 

Questions and Ex- 
ercises 

(1) Why do 
Persia, Afghan- 
istan, and Balu- 
chistan receive so 
little rain? (2) 

What influence 
does the moun- 
tain rim around 
the Tran Plateau 
have upon its 
rainfall? (3) 

Trace the trade 
route from Trebi- 
zond to India. 

(4) Why is this 
route important ? 

(5) To what Eu- 
ropean country 
would its posses- 
sion be of immense advantage? (6) For what 
products is Persia best known in America? 

LXXIL INDIA 

Position and Population. The Empire of 
India, one of the most important colonies of 
the British Empire, occupies the great penin- . 
#siila of southern Asia and extends on the north 
to the Himalayas. (See Fig. 509.) It is nearly 
one-half as large as Europe, and contains 
approximately one-fifth of the people of the 
world. Its population is mostly ot the white 
race, either Hindus or Europeans, but the 
English language is spoken by few except those 
from Europe. The Hindus (see Fig. S^S) 


are divided among many races, and speak 
more than a hundred different languages. 

Surface and DraiUtge. India is bounded 
on the northwest, north, and northeast by 
tablelands or very high mountains. (See Figs, 
503 and 520.) The peninsula portion is a 
plateau or tableland, varying in altitude 
from 2,500 to 1,500 feet, wdth a narrow 
coastal plain bordering the Eastern Ghats. 

The tal:)lelancl is separated from tlie foot- 
hills of the high mountains of northern India 
by the great plain occupied by the f}%dus and 

the Ganges- 
Brahmaputra, 
This plain is 
from 150 to 300 
miles wide, and 
contains the 
densest popu- 
lation and the 
most important 
commercial dis- 
tricts of south- 
ern Asia. 

Coast Line. 
The coast line 
of India is very 
regular, and 
consequently 
permits of few good harbors except for a dis- 
tance up the rivers or behind a sheltering 
barrier of islands, as at Bombay. The south- 
ern pc^rtion of the westen coast is bordered by 
barrier beaches and lagoons which are of great 
imi)ortance in commerce for the protection 
they offer to vessels during the season when 
the southwest monsoon causes high breakers 
on the shore. 

Climate. The climate of India is that 
always found in a district swept by mon- 
vsoons. In winter from November to Feb- 
ruary, when the northern trade winds blow, 
the climate is dr>" and cool. In the rainy 
season, lasting from June to October, when 
the southern trade winds prevail, the climate 



Fig. 519. A f'roti p oj dan ci / )er 7 .' ishes ; n Persia . 
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is warm and extremely wet. Before^the be- 
^ning of the rainy season, and yet after the 
influence of the spring sSn has begun to be 
felt, from March to May, the climate is hot. 

The rainfall is heaviest in the Western Ghats, 
on the Khasi hills about CherpS Punji And 
the hiUs of Upper Burma, and in the delta of 
the Ganges, The rain in the rainy season 
comes in bursts; an enormous downpour 
often falls in but a few minutes. , In the 
moist, warm region of the lower Ganges, 


where the climate favors a rapid growth of 
vegetation, the population is more than four 
hundred to the square mile; that is, as dense 
as is the population in Rhode Island, the 
most densely populated state in the Union. 

The valley of the Indus is almost rainless, 
Ot^g to the fact that the southwestern trade 
iiiiids have passed over so small an area of 
water that they have not become sufficiently 
saturated to produce rain when they stqke 
tile warm lowland. When the rainfall is de- 
ficient ini this region, crops fail and famine 
ensues. The rainfall in the Eastern Ghats is 
about a third or a fourth of that of northern 
India, and comes in the cool season when the 


northeasterly trade winds, crossmg the Bay 
of Bengal, carry moisture to the land. 

Canals and Irrigation. Throughout India, 
except in the lower Ganges and in the upper 
stretches of the rivers of Th6 Deccan, exten- 
sive canals have been built to carry water 
from the rivers to the land where it may be 
used for irrigation. Jn 1901 there were more 
than 42,000 miles of tMse canals in India, 
many of which are also important as routes 
of trade. On The Deccan and in the plains 

about Madras the 
rain of the rainy 
season is caught in 
tanks which have 
been built in the 
ground, and is used 
for irrigation during 
the dry season. 

Vegetation. Every 
form of vegetation, 
from the desert flora 
of the northwest to 
the tropical jungle 
growth of the ex- 
treme southeast, is 
fotmd in India. (See 
Figs. 119 and 521.) 
The plains are prac- 
tically treeless, but 
they support a heavy vegetation. In the 
foothills of the Himalayas are forests of oak 
which merge into rhododendron thickgts in 
the higher altitudes. On the still higher 
slopes are immense coniferous forests, while 
above 19,000 feet glaciers and permanent 
snow prevail. The principal lumber product 
of value is the teakwood, a very hard and 
durable timber found in the forests of The 
Deccan. (See Fig. 511.) , 

Products of the Soil. Owing to the favor- 
able climatic conditions and to the richness 
of the soil in the great plains and on The 
Deccan, agriculture is the leading occupation 
of the people of India. (See Fig. 511.) In 



Fig, 520. A town near Jaipur , India. The mountamous region of the high plateau is shown. 
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Fig. 521. A road cut through a banyan tree along the 
Ganges River, India, showing the luxuriant vegetation. 

the irrigated regions o 

two crops a year are 
harvested, one in 
October and one be- 
tween January and 
March. Northwest- 
ern India, which has 
a winter climate as 
cool as southern Eu- 
rope in summer, raises 
wheat and barley. 

Most of the crop is 
consumed at home. The ivorid„. 

though some of it is India 

exported at times. umiedStauA 
The most impor- 
tant crops of India 


coal is poor and the smelting of iron is there- 
fore costly. Hence the minerals are but 
little worked. Salt is produced by evap- 
orating the water of the laJces of the interior 
regions of the west ; it also occurs in the form 
of rock sajt, in northwestern India. 

Manufacturing. India was formerly famous 
for the weaving of fine silks, muslins, shawls, 
carjxjts, arul rugs, also for its ivory, gold, 
silver, and copper articles. These goods aYe 
still produced, blit owing to the introduction 
of modem machinery and cheap dyes, and to 
certain other conditions, the quality is not so 

good as it once was. 
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Fig, 523. The world* s average 
annual production of rice, 
jgoi-oii,m billions of pou fids. 
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Fig. 524. Tlu world's production of cotton, in 
1905, iw billions of pounds. 


The only manufac- 
tures of any impor- 
tance are cotton, 
paper, and jute. 
Bengal and Bombay 
are the manufactur- 
ing localities. 

Trade, Cities. In- 
dia has an immense 
trade, especially with 
the United Kingdom, 
its sovereign country. 
It is more thanathird 
of the trade <rf the 
whole continent. (See 
Fig. 526.) The chief 


are rice, wheat, millet, and other cereals, and 
oil seeds, like linseed, castor beans, and mus- 
tang and tobacco, and jute. Opium is pro- 
duced abundantly in central India, and cotton 
is raised on the black kiva soil of The Deccan. 
In the flooded lowland districts rice is the 
leading crop ; it forms the principal food of the 
people of that region, yet ranks third among 
exports. Tea is one of the principal crops 
of the foothills of the Himalayas and of 
southwestern India, and indigo is raised in 
the Ganges valley and in the eastern lowlands. 
(See Figs. 51 1, 522, 523, 524, 582, and 584.) 

Min fti- ftla. India is rich in minerals, espe- 
cially coal, iron, copper, and gold, but the 



525 . Hindu pilgrims at a bathing place on one of 
the sacred streams. The picture shows 
a religious ceremony, 
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ex|>ort8 to the United Kingdom are tea, wheat, 
jute, ^ seeds, rice, cotton, and indigo. 
Opium is sent to 
China. The imports 
are largely provisions 
and manufactured 
goods, such as cot- 
tons, yams, and ma- 
chinery. Foreign trade is centered chiefly at 
Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, and Karachi. 

Calcutta, on the Ganges, is situated lower 
down the stream than the earlier ports which 
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Fig. 526. The world* s trade, in i go 
in billions of dollars. 



Fig. 527. The harbor of Calcutta. The foreign steamers are being loaded from the 
small native boats clustered in the foreground. 


sprang up on this river, owing to the filling up 
of the lower channel. The harbor is kept 
open only by costly engineering works. The 
city is the chief trade center for the products 
of the Ganges. Delhi is the seat of the 
Indian government. (Fig. 527.) 

Bombay, wth a fine protected harbor, is 
situated on an island off the west coast of 
India. (See Fig. 509.) Owing to the recent 
development of the railroads over the moun- 
i tains, it has been brought into close touch with 
the producing areas of central India, and now 
rivals' Calcutta in the importance of its trade. 

Karachi has an artifici|l harbor which 


cannot be used by large vessels during the 
southwest monsoon. It has ready access 

to the wheat-produc- 
ing country, and 
hence has an impor- 
tant trade. 

Madras, also with 
an artificial harbor, 
lies in the midst of the rich plains of lower 
India, and is the fourth in rank among the 
ports of that country. 

Of the interior towns, Srinagar, in the beau- 
tiful valley of Kash- 
mir, is the most im- 
portant. Through this 
town pass the shawls, 
wool, borax, and pre- 
cious metals of the 
northwestern prov- 
ince, destined for In- 
dia. It also has an 
important trade with 
East Turkistan, car- 
ried on by caravans 
(see Fig. 505) over the 
Karakoram Pass at 
an altitude of 18,500 
feet, the highest pass 
in the world occupied 
as a trade route. 

NEPAL AND BHUTAN 

On the southern slopes of the Himalaya 
Mountains are the two small independent 
principalities, Nepal and Bhutan. 

Questions and Exercises 

(i) Draw a sketch map of India and write 
the names of its land and water boundaries. 
(2) Color the lowland portions and draw the 
Ganges, Brahmaputra, and Indus rivers. 

(3) Why does the Ganges receive more 
tributaries from the north than from the south? 

(4) What problem does the Ganges-Brahma- 
putra present to the people living in its valley? 

(5) What river in North America presents simi- 
lar problems? (6) Compare the location of 
Calcutta with New Orleans. (7KWhy should 


CEYLON 


the Indw Valley be so much less densely popu- 
lated than the Ganges? (8) Compare in length 
and character the rivers of the east and west 
slopes of The Deccan. 

(9) Compare the average height of The Dec- 
can and the Appalachian Highland. (10) How 
have the Himalayas been a protection to 
India? (ii) What is the only important gap 
leading from the west into India? 

(12) On the map used in Exercise r draw the 
Heat Equator for Jan- 
uary and July; draw 
arrows to indicate the 
direction of the winter 
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monsoons; summer 
monsoons. (13) Write 
in figures on the map 
the yearly rainfall of 
Calcutta, Delhi, Madras, 
and Bombay. ( 1 4) Why 
does the southeastern 
coast of The Deccan 
receive rain from the 
northern trade winds ? 

The northwest coast 

from the summer mon- ,, » „ 

soons? (is) For what /I 

is the ‘Indus chiefly 

important? (i6) Why is the health resort of 
Simla located in the hills? (17) Draw a second 
sketch map and write the chief products, lAider- 
lining those which are exported either in a raw 
or manufactured state. (18) What are the 
staple food products? (19) What contrasts in 
farming would you expect between India and 
the United States? 

(20) Where is the population of India most 
dense? Least dense? (21) Of what advantage 
to England is the pos- 
session of India? (22) ^ 1 

On the second sketch 1 I 1 I i I 1 I i I 

map locate Calcutta, j 

Bombay, Madras, Kar- mmmmmmmmmmk 

achi, and Srinagar. Ceyhn wmm pj^ 

(23) Draw railroads jjmid states 

connecting Bombay 

with the Ganges Val- ° 

ley. (24) Why is Bom- i i i i I 1 1 i 1 1 

bay a more important j [ 

port than Madras? 

(25) Account for the Piq. 530- TAc 

location of Karachi. uttiMsutn.! 

(a6) Why is not tea . 

sent overland from India to Europe as it is from 
China? (27) How would tea from India reach 
New York City? San Francisco? (28) Why is 
the commerce of India so largely with the 
United Kingdom? 


Size and Situation. Ceylon is about half 
Df The Dec- size of England, and is separated from 

(10) How southern India by a narrow strait. This 
strait is so shallow that vessels from Madras 

portcint gap 

to the west coast of India or to the Red Sea 
I draw the ' have to go around the island. (See Fig. 503.) 

Surface and Climate. 
The southern half of 
Ceylon is extremely 
mountainous, while 
the northern half is a 
low, flat plain. The 
southwestern jxirtion, 
because of its moun- 
tains, receives the 
moisture carried by 
both the southwest 
and .4he northeast 

Plowing in the rkh ngrkiillural region of monSOOnS. Agriculture 


Ceylon. 


can therefore be carried 
on successfully, and the densest population 
on the island is found here. (See Pig. 528.) 

The northern plains are too low to receive 
any moisture from the winds which sweep 
over them, and for that reason receive little 
rainfall at any time during the year. They 
are covered, however, by ruins left by ancient 
people, showing a former dense population. 

Productions and 

1000 iyao * * 

Trade. The moun- 

! tains of Ceylon are 

occupied largely by 

Fig. S2Q The world's production of tea, p>,,T.nTv»Qnc pnaaapA 
tni902.in miUums of pounds. fiuropeans engageo 

in operating tea 

f T 7 plantations, which 

I I I 1 1 , 1 I 1 . 11 1 . 1 . j. L i J ..I- -jj recent years 

replaced coffee. Tea 

rld's average annual produc- growing is the chief 
[-O';, in billions of pounds. . , ^ 

occupation, and tea 
forms nearly half the exports. (See Fig, 
529.) The lower plains and the hills with a 
warmer, more moist climate are devoted to rice 
(see Fig. 530) and cocoanuts. Pearl fisheries 


Pio. J JO. The world's average annual produc- 
tion of rice, ipoi-os, in billions of pounds. 
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Fig. 531. A general view of Kandy, an interior city of 
Ceylon. 


are, as a rule, profitable in the Gulf of Manor, 
but the returns are uncertain. The trade is 
largely with India and the United Kingdom. 

Colombo is a calling port for vessels plying 
Between Europe and the Far East by way of 
the Suez Canal. Connected by rail with the 
hill p^ntatjons, it has ready access to the 
areas furnishing the leading exports. In the 
interior, near large and attractive botanic gar- 
dens, is Kandy (see Fig. 531), the old capital. 

Questions and Exercises 

(i) Draw a map of Ceylon showing the con- 
tinental shelf connecting it with India. (2) 
Locate Colombo and draw the ocean route 
between Madras and the west coast of India. 
Show the trade route leading from Colombo to 
the west and the east. 

LXXIV. INDO-CHINA 

The Peninsula as a Whole. Indo-China, 
sometimes called Farther India, includes 
Upper and Lower Burma, French Indo-China, 
Siam, the Malay States, and the Straits Set- 
tlements. The peninsula extends to within 
ninety miles of the equator. It is narrow 
and low at the Kra Isthmus, which is situated 
at 10 degrees north latitude. A canal, which 
has been proposed across this isthmus, would 
greatly shorten the distance by water between 
the eastern coast of Asia and Europe. . 


Surface a9d Climate. Indo-China is a 
plateau crossed by range after range of 
mountains extending north and' south, one 
of these running out to form the Malay 
Peninsula. Low plains exist in French Indo- 
China and m the valley of the Irawadi. 
The climate is everywhere tropical, with a 
heavy rainfall, which gives a luxuriant vegeta- 
tion, especially in the Malay Peninsula where 
dense jungles exist. (See Figs. 1 19 and 503.) 

BirsMA 

Products. The Irawadi River valley lies 
between higher lands covered with teak 
forests, and is extensively planted with rice. 
Burma exports more teak than any other 
coimtry. There are few roads, and most of 
the transportation of goods is carried on by 
means of oxen and elephants. 

Rangoon, the outlet for the trade of the 
Irawadi Valley, is the chief port, and is 
accessible at high tide to large, ocean-going 
vessels. Rubber, petroleum, coal, gold, and 
rubies, together with teakwood, are the chief 
exports. The rubies found here are the finest 
in the world. Burma is a part of the Empire 
of India. 

MALAY PEHINSULA AND STRAITS SETTLEMENTS 


Products; People; Cities. The products of 
the Malay Peninsula are all tropical in nature 



Pig. 532. A native house in the spice country of tA# 
Malay Peninsula. 
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and indude rice, cotton, sugar cane, sago, 
gums, and spices. However, tin, found in 
great abundance, is the leading product. 

The people of the Malay Peninsula (see Fig. 
532) are mostly Malays, or brown people; 
they are closely related to the. yellow people 

The chief cities of the Malay Peninsula arc 
MalaccaaxiA. Singapore. (See Fig. 533.) Singa- 
pore is a coaling port for vessels plying 
between Europe and 
the Far East. It is a 
great shipbuilding 
center with large ship- 
yards, and is near the 
largest tin-smelting 
works in the world. 

The Straits Settle- 
ments, which occupy 
the lower part of the 
Malay Peninsula, are 
a part of the Britisli 
Empire, and give the 
English control of the 
Strait of Malacca. 

Next to India, they 
have the largest com- 
merce of any country 
in southern Asia. (See 

Fig. 534.) 

SIAM 

Products; Cities. 

Siam is an independ- 
^ent ’country. The only cultivated areas are 
the delta and the river banks of tlie Menam 
River, which are devoted to rice, leak 
grows in the higher hills, and gold and tin are 
mined in considerable 



FRENCH INOO-CHINA 

Products; Cities. French Indo-China, a 
dependency of France, is much like Siam in 
products and climate. Hanoi, the capital 
and Saigon, situated in the delta of the 
Mekong River, are the chief towns. 

Questions and Exercises 

(i) On an outline map write the names of the 
land and water boundaries of Indo-China. (a) 
Show by a dotted line 
the effect of the pro- 
posed canal at the Kra 
Isthmus. 

(3) What is the chief 
food of the pecmle Of 
Burma? (4) How is 
the climate and soil 
fitted to raise this grain 
in such quantities.? (5) 
To what point is the 
Irawadi navigable ? 
(6) Account for the lo- 
cation of Mandalay and 
Rangoon. 

(7) To what country 
does the Straits Settle- 
ments belong? (8) 
What great highway 
does Singapore control? 
(9) Name three great 
ocean gateways in Eu- 
rope and Asia controlled 
by the United Kingdom. 
(to) What does Singa- 
pore receive? (11) 
What does it distribute? 

(12) On the map used 
in Exercise i, locate 
Bangkok and Singapore. 


A suburban street near Singapore, giving a 
good idea of the tropical vegetaUon. 


LXXV. THE REPUBLIC OF CHINA 
Position and Climate. The Republic of 
China is more than half as large as the whole 
of North America. It 
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quantities. Bangkok 
is the chief port and 
town, but it has a 
poor harbor, owing Umtid States. 
to the presence of 

sand bars, and its commerce is unimportant. 
Siam is not so' progressive as India. 
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includes China, Man- 
churia, Mongolia, 
Sinkiang, and Tibet. 
It lies on the east- 
ern coast of the great 
continent of Eurasia, and from its great ex- 
tent has a wide range of climate. The 


The world's trade, in JQoij, in 
billions of dollars. 
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winters are cool in the south, cold and rig- 
orous in the north and in the interior, with 
desert conditions on the high plateaus of 
Tibet, Turkistan, and Mongolia. 

Owing to the great size of the continent and 
to the extremely low continental tempera- 
tures which prevail in the interior in winter, 
cold climates 
extend farther 
south on the 
east coast than 
they do in the 
corresponding 
part of North 
America. The 
southeastern 
coast lies in a 
region swept by 
monsoons and 
receives abun- 
dant rainfall in 
winter when the 
winds blow from 
the sea. 



Fig. 535. An old stone arched bridge on a highway crossing Ta-hu 
Lake, China, Notice the seven-story pagoda in the distance. 


River, sometimes called "China’s Sorrow,’’ 
flows in its lower portion across a very flat, 
alluvial plain. This plain is so level that the 
river, which is not forced to follow any par- 
ticular channel, often changes its course. It 
formerly flowed into the Yellow Sea, but now 
empties into the Gulf of Pechili. It is sub- 
ject to floods, 
which often do 
immense dam- 
age to both life 
and property. 


CHINA 

Population. 

China is the 
most important 
of the several 
divisions of the 
Republic of 
China. It is 
densely inhab- 
ited, and con- 
tains nearly five- 


Tht World.... 

China 

United States 


Surface and Drainage. A large part of the 
Republic of China is extremely mountainous 
and very thinly populated. The most ifh- 
portant portion is the group of river plains 
along the eastern coast. (See Fig. 503.) Here 
the densest pop- 
ulation is found. The 
water gaps, where 
the rivers cross the 
mountain ranges, are 
narrow and very 
difficult of passage, 
owing to the rapids. 

These rapids have 
been a great barrier 
to interior trade. 

In spite of the 
mountains, t^^angtse-kiang is navigable 
for a thoijsatitlfilfjii^s, and ocean-going vessels 
can reach Hahkow, six hundred and eighty 
miles; up the river. The Hwang-ho, or Yellow 
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sixths of the population of the entire country. 
Most of the people belong to the yellow race. 

Surface and Climate. Southern China is 
mountainous, contains no plains, and has an 
extremely rugged coast. The harbors are 

excellent, but are dif- 
ficult of access from 
the interior, so that 
oceanic commerce is 
imperfectly devel- 
oped. The climate 
is tropical or sub- 
tropical, with wet 
and dry seasons. 
Northern China has a 
low and sandy coast 
with few harbors. 

Products of the Soil. Tea, silk, rice, sugar 
cane, opium, and cotton are the most impor- 
tant products of the soil. Rice is grown wher- 
ever possible, and forms the chief food of the 


Fi^. 536. The world^s production of cotton, 
in 1^05, in billions of pounds. 
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peoplfi. In southern China the mountains 
are covered with heavy forests in which mul- 
• berry trees thrive. The raising of silkworms, 
which feed upon the mulberry, is the most 
important industry. Tea is grown in the west 
and south ; and sugar and cotton in the south. 
(SeeFigs. 511, 536, 537, 538, 539, 574, and 578.) 

In northern China . 
the soil is mostly 
made of detritus 
blown by the winds 
from the deserts far- 
ther inland and 
brought down by the 
rivers. This soil is 
very fine and yellow. 

It is easily blown 
about, and every- 
thing it rests upon is 
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cotton, paper, and porcelain goods are the 
leading manufactured products. 

Transportation. Interior communicaticHi 
in China is poor except over the plains and 
along the main waterways. There are few 
highways (see Fig. 535) and fewer railroads. 
The building of railroads, at first opposed by 

the government, is 
now encouraged, and 
railroads are increas- 
ing rapidly, especial- 
ly about Peking. 

The interior trade 
is largely carried on 
by caravan. The 
Grand Canal, extend- 
ing from Tientsin-fu 
to the Yangtse-kiang, 
a distance of seven 
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yellow like the ground ; in fact, tliis portion of 
the country is sometimes called ‘^The Yellow 
Kingdom.” The soil is fairly fertile, V.)ut 
irrigation has to be employed in order to 
raise crops, and wells dot the country as 
they do in India. Ihgs, poultry, and dogs 
are to be found almost 
everywhere. 

Mineral Products. 

Tli^ mineral deposits 
of China are espe- 
cially valuable. China 
is the only country 
having coal fields ri- 
valing those of the 
United States, but 
owing to the back- 
wardness of the people, little coal has been 
mined. The chief mineral products are iron 
and pottery clay. 

Manufacturing. Owing to the fact that 
the Chinese have not kept in touch with 
modem methods of business and have not 
made use of their abundant natural resources, 
manufacturing is only slightly developed in 
China, and is mostly done by hand. Silk, 
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hundred miles, makes it possible for the prod- 
ucts of the plains to be brought to the sea. 

Cities. The ]:)rincipal trade of China with 
foreign countries is carried on at the "treaty 
ports,” that is, jjorts opened to foreign trade, 
and which are the only places where foreign 
vessels are allowed to 
load or discharge their 
cargt)es. These ports 
now include nearly all 
river and coast towns. 

Shanghai, at the 
mouth of the Yangtse- 
kiang, is the largest 
industrial city, and the 
only good port on the 

The busy "treaty part" oj Tientsin-lu. northcm COast. 

Hfliig-kong, on an island near the mouth of 
the Canton, a British possession since 1842, 
is the most important jx^rt except Shanghai. 
Steamers run daily between the port and the 
populous city of Canton. (See Fig. ?4i.) 

Hankow is an active river pOrt. T ientsin-fu, 
the port of Peking, has a poor harbor, but is 
the treaty port of northern China. (See 



Figs. 51 1 and 540.) 
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Peking, the capital, is the best known city, 
and as the seat of government is in many 
v&ys th^ first city of China. Because it is 
practically the gateway to both Mongolia and 
Manchtuia, it is of great strategic importance. 

Trade. China ranks third in commerce 
among the Asiatic nations. Most of its trad- 
ing is with the British port of Hong-kong, 
Japan, the United Kingdom, and the United 
States. The chief exports of China are char- 
acterized by great value in small bulk. China 
is the leading country of the world in the 
production of raw silk, and exports large 

quantities of tea, most 

of which is carried 
overland. The tea in- 
dustry has declined in 
recent years, owing to 
the development of 
the tea plantations of 
India and Ceylon. 

Yet China still ex- 
ports more than twice 
as much tea as India, 
the next greatest tea- 

producing country of Fig. S4I. The harbor of ] 
the world. The princi- native ri. 

pal imports are cotton and opium. The chief 
export to the United States is tea. Our coun- 
try supplies China with a large part of its cotton 
goods, and with some wheat and flour. Regu- 
lar lines of steamers ply between the United 
States, China, and Japan. (See Fig. 542.) 

Indtistry and Enterprise. The chief rea- 
sons for the backwardness of China are the 
extreme conserva- 
tism of the people, " f T 

VI. '4. 4.1, I I n I I M I 

which prevents them i^l 

from adopting new j 

inventions, and their * 1 ^ 

religion, which teaches ^ 

them to reverence the old and therefore pre- 
vents the introduction of new and progress- 
ive m^h9!*is and ideas. 

the Chinese are particularly 


a city, backward at the present time, yet it must be 
many remembered that they once led in invention, 
e it is and that the use of the compass and printing 
ia and were known in China long before they were 
tance. in any other part of the world, 
merce TIBET 

;trad- Characteristics and Products. Tibet is a 
kong, lofty and barren country (see Figs. 503 and 
Jnited 543)* with an extremely severe climate, 
char- The scattered population is most dense in the 
China valley of the Brahmaputra. Sheep and 
n the goats form the principal wealth, although 

large the yak is an important beast of burden. 

Cashmere wool is the 
most valuable product. 

The only town is 
Lhasa, the holy city 
for the Buddhists, in 
which, until rec6ntly, 
no foreigners were al- 
lowed. Infact, the peo- 
ple of Tibet are so un- 
friendly to foreigners 
that large parts of the 
region are unexplored 

irbor of Canton, showing the types of and little knOWn. 
native river craft. 

3 chief SINKIANG 

coun- Surface and Trade. Sinkiang is mostly 
:otton an arid, desert-like tableland with a sparse 
Regu- and nomadic population. The only culti- 

Jnited vated regions are in the oases at the foot of 

^2.) the mountains. Kashgar and Yarkand are the 

Tea- leading towns. They carry on a considerable 
e the caravan trade with China. 

MONGOLIA 

T IS ao »s 30 Climate and People. 

I I M I I I I I MM M M I M I 1 

j I j Mongolia is mostly 

made up of the great 
■ 54 *. The world's trade, in 1905, Qobi, one of 

in buttons of dollars. 

the largest and driest 
3 pre- arid regions in the world. The people are no- 
gress- mads, following Iheir herds of horses, camels, 
and sheep. They have no industries, and few 
ularly products to contribute to the world’s trade. 





CHOSEN 




MAirCBKJRIA 

Indastrim. Manchuria is a mountainous 
region with valuable, but little worked, 
deposits of coal and iron. Fanning is car- 
ried on along the river valleys; grazing is the 
leading industry elsewhere. 

Cities. Tairen (Dalny), under Japanese 
control, at the end of the Trans-Siberian Rail- 
way, and Port Arthur, a Japanese naval sta- 
tion on the Yellow Sea, are the chief cifies. 
Harbin, at the junction of the Manchurian 
and Trans-Si- 
berian railways, 
is a growing 
town, and Muk- 
den, on the Man- 
churian Rail- 
road, besides be- 
ing the capital, 
is an important 
military strong- 
hold. 

Questions and Ex- 
ercises 

(i) On an out- 
line map write 
the names of the 
countries com- 
posing the Repub- 
lic of China, (a) 

Color China in 
pale yellow. (3) Locate five important irealy 
ports and the Japanese port of Port Arthur. 

(4) Where is the most thickly peopled part of 
China? (s) Why is the Hwang-ho called “China’s 
Sorrow ’’ ? (6) What river in North America may 
be compared with the Yangtse-kiang because of 
the number of large towns on its banks? 

(7) Locate Hankow. Give a reason why a 
town should grow up here. (8) What is exported 
from Hong-kong? (9) What are the disadvan- 
tages of the location of Peking? (10) To what 
race do the Chinese belong? (n) To what part 
of the United States have they emigrated in 
great numbers? (12) What do they do there? 

(13) What geographical reason can you give 
for the fact that Tibet is so little explored ? (14) 

Why is' Manchuria desired by Russia? . (15) 
Find out something about the building and the 
history of Tairen. (16) Explain the advantages 
of the position of Port Arthur as a Japanese port. 
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LXXVI. CHOSEN {KOREA) 

Surface and Climate. Chosen, with an area 
about as large as Great Britain, occupies 
the moimtainous peninsula lying between the 
Yellow Sea and the Japan Sea. The country 
is now a part of the Japanese Empire. 
The winters in Chosen are severe and the 
summers are wet. The climate in spring and 
autumn is delightful. 

Products; Trade. Forests abound in the 

hills of Chosen, 
and barley, oats 
and millet are 
raised in the 
valley regions 
of the north, 
where the sum- 
mer climate is 
similar to that 
of northwestern 
Europe. Maize, 
rice, and tobacco 
are the princi- 
pal products in 
the more tem- 
perate south, 
where the val- 
leys produce two 
crops a year. 

The exports include ginseng, a root which 
is sent to China, hides, beans, and rice. The 
chief imports are cotton goods from the 
United Kingdom and the United States. 
Soul is the capital, and Chemulpo is the prin- 
cipal port. 

Questions and Exercises 

(1) Draw a diagram showing the position of 
Chosen in relation to Japan and Russia. (2) 
Draw the boundary between Japan and Chosen; 
Russia and Chosen. 

(3) Why was each of these countries so anx- 
ious for this peninsula? (4) Compare the climate 
of Chosen with that of Iceland. (5) Compare the 
products. (6) Why is not Chosen a progressive 
region like the United Kingdom? (7) Compare 
the latitudes of the United Kingdom and Chosen 
and explain the differences in climate. 



Fig. 543. the mountainous coimtry, Tibet. Notice the farmhouse 
in the foreground built of stones gathered from the barren .surface. 
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Fig. 544. The effect of an earthquake in Japan. Notice the 
warping of the railroad bridge. 

in 

LXXVII. THE JAPANESE EMPIRE 54; 

The Japanese Empire includes all the ho’ 
islands from Kamchatka to the Philippines, Sir 
except one-half of Karafuto (Sakhalin), and ble 
also the peninsula on which Port Arthur is prc 
located. The prin- „ ^ s» t 

cipal islands are I n 1 1 I 1 1 1 1 I 1 1 1 , | 

Niphon {Hondo) or mmmmmLmmmtLmmmml 

Japan, and Yezo. J F'o- S4s. TM 

Surface. Japan is 'production 

^ ^ Clnittd Stata ,.Ji OtUtO 

made up of extreme- 

ly mountainous and | J J ” 

volcanic islands, woWd .. 

It has more than yapa» .....iimmmmLmm 

fifty active and ex- ^ Fig. 546. The world' 

J Untied States jpo2, tn m 

tinct volcanos, the 


' Owing to the genial climate during 
the summer, the growth of vegetation 
is very rapid. One of the principal 
plants is the bamboo^ which is used for 
furniture and paper ; the tender shoots 
are used as food. Forests abound in 
the north. 

Products of the Soil. Nearly one- 
eighth of the area of Japan is devoted 
pan. hotwethe to agriculture. The tools used are still, 
in many sections, very primitive. (See Fig. 
PIRE 547.) In spite of unfavorable conditions, 
ill the however, agriculture succeeds very well, 
ppines. Since agriculture is carried on yiherever possi- 
1), and ble, little r nnm is I p'ft fr>^ Japan 

thur is produces little butter, milk, cheese, or wool. 

« ' K «» «o 

iferraced_ moun- 

J i I i i , tain slopes of the 

Fig. 545. The world's average annual ^Uth, where the cli- 


production oifice; J901-05, in mate is warm and 

billtoru of pounds. . , , 

moist, are devoted 
I T y ” 7 •” '7 T 1 chiefly to rice (see 

I ’ ^ i ^ i ^ I Figs- 545 574 )r 

' sugar, and cotton. 

Fig. 546. The world's production of raw silk, Cereals abound in the 
in igo2, in millions of pounds. . , _ . 

cooler north. Fruits 


United 


most symmetrical and beautiful of which is 
Fuji-yama, Owing to the volcanic activity, the 
country is shaken by severe earthquakes each 
year, and all buildings have to be constructed 
so as towithstand these shocks. (See Fig. 544.) 

The surface of Japan is extremely rugged. 
Partly for this reason there are few railroads 
and practically no highways to the interior, 
so that wheeled vehicles, except those drawn 
by men, are rare. 

Climate and Vegetation. The climate of 
the Japanese Empire is both oceanic and 
continental in its character. Snow lies in 
the north until May, and copious rains fall 
in the south during the summer monsoon. 
The west coast receives some rain during the 
winter season when it is reached by the west- 
erly winds blowing out from the continent. 


of all kinds are raised abundantly, and grow 
to large size, but they lack the sweetness of 
similar fruits raised in the more severe cli- 
mate of the eastern United States. Mulberry 
trees are cultivated as food for silkworms in 
most of the provinces. (See Figs. 546 and 



Fig. 547. Primitive plowing in tite less civUieed moun- 
tain districts of Japan. 




THE MALAY ARCHIPELAGO 
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548.) ^ Tea is grown in the southern prov- 
inces in great abundance. 

Mineral Products. Japan has rich coal 
fields, especially in the island of Yezo. Sul- 
phur is produced" abundantly, as it is in most 
volcanic regions. Iron and kaolin for pot- 
tery are the other important earth products. 

Manufacturing. Manufacturing in Japan 
is generally backward. It is mainly con- 
fined to handicrafts, to cotton and silk weav- 
ing, paper making, and the production of 
matches. The wood of the forests produces 
the material for matches, as it does in Sweden, 
and the Japanese are 
now making matches 
jfor export, particu- 
llarly ’ to the eastern 
coast of Asia. 

Trade and Enter- 
prise. Interior com- 
munication in Japan is 
poor, but nearly every 
city is a port. Yoko- 
hama, the port of 
Tokyo,* the capital, 
has an excellent har- 
bor, and Nagasaki is 
an important ship- 
building center, from which much coal is 
exported. The trade of Japan is nearly as 


toms and industries, and are therefore pro- 
gressing rapidly. 

TAIWAN (FORMOSA) 

Surface and Products. Taiwan, moat 
southern island of the Japanese Eiq^j^e, ts 
extremely mountainous. It is^lmpoilant 
chiefly for its te;i and camphor. ' Indeed, it 
is the chief source of supply for camphor. 

Questions and Exercises 

(1) In what ways may Japan be compared 
wnth Great Britain? (Consider situation, coast 
line, and harbors.) 

(2) What facts as to soil and climate render 
the plains so productive? (3) Find out by 

reading or from pictures 
how the buildings in 
Japan liave tp be con- 
structed to withstand 
earthquake shocks. 

(4) What Jajiancse 
manufactured articles 
have you seen? (5) 
Name any you may 
have in your home. (6) 
Through what American 
ports do products from 
Jai-ian reach our coun- 
try? (7) What does the 
United States ex])ort to 
Japan? (8) Why would 
you expect sulyihur to 
be a jiroduct of Japan? 
Of southern Italy? (9) 
Try to imagine how dif- 
ferent your food would be if the United S^ates, 
like Jajian, produced few dairy products. 



Fin. 548, Japanese girls picking silkworm cocoons from 
the straw beds. 


great as that of China, and is largely with 
the United Kingdom, the United States, 
China, and Germany. ‘Silk, cotton goods, 
and coal are the most important exports. 
(See Figs. 51 1 and 549.) Tea is a valu- 
able product in trade. Sugar is imported 
from China, and ma- 


chinery and cottons 
from Europe and 
America/ As is the 
case with China, the 
best known export to 


I 


s 
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our country is tea ; petroleum is sent m return. 
The Japanese, in contrast with their neighbors 
in China, 'have' readily adopted European cus- 


LXXVIII. THE MALAY ARC HE 
PELAGO 

Ownership and Characteristics. The Malay 
Archipelago, or Malaysia, is made up of all 

the islands southeast 
of Asia, except those 
belonging to China 
and to Japan. (See 
Fig. 554.) It includes 
Neiv Guinea with the 
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Fig 549 T/f/ world's trade, in IQ05, in 
billions of dollars. 


neighboring islands, and the Philippines, 
which now belong to the United States. 
Most of the islands of the Malay Archipelago 
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belong to Eutopean powers and form impor- 
taiit polonies on account of their products. 

Celebes, Java, most of Borneo and 
Nep Qu^nea, and the Moluccas belong to the 
Nejtbei'l^ds. Taken together this group of 
islands is'.kpown as the Dutch East Indies. 

Climate. The climate of the Malay Archi- 
pelago is everywhere moist and tropical, 
with little range in temperature and with 
only slight changes in the weather from day 
to day. 

Plants and Animals. West of Wallace’s 
Line, a line running between Borneo and 
Celebes which marks the division between 
two different animal and plant regions, are 
found palms, bamboos, laurels, oaks, and 
other trees common to Eurasia. Monkeys, 
tigers, rhinoceroses, tapirs, and elephants 
abotand here, as they do throughout the 
Oriental Region. 

East of Wallace’s Line the trees are the 
tall eucalyptus and other forms character- 
istic of Australia. The animals are sim- 
ilar to those of the Australian Region. (See 
page 76.) 

Products. The products of the Malay 
Archipelago are all tropical, and are of great 
value to the rest of the world. 

In Java, which is one of the most important 
islands, coffee is the principal product, but 
this is now giving way, as it is in Ceylon, to 
tea and also, to the growth of cinchona. 
Batavia is the principal city. (See Fig. 559.) 

Tobacco is the chief product of Sumatra, 
coffee and cacao of the Celebes, and pepper 
of Borneo. The Molucca or Spice Islands 
furnish most of our cloves and nutmegs. 

Tin is fotmd in considerable quantities in the 
islands of Banka and Billiton, and is the only 
important mineral mined in the archipelago. 

Questions and Exercises 

(1) Make a list of the islands of the Malay 
Archipelago. (2) Opposite each write the name 
of the country to which it belongs. (3) Under- 
line the two largest islands of this group. 


(4) What is the yearly rainfall of these 
islands? (5) What coasts in America have an 
equal rainfall? (6) On an outline map draw 
Wallace’s Line, and write the' names of the 
plants and animals peculiar to each side of the 
line. 

(7) Make a list of the chief products of the 
Malay Archipelago. (8) Which influenced the 
development of caravan and ocean trade in early 
times? 

(9) Write a list of countries outside of Asia 
owning possessions in Asia. (10) Opposite each 
write the names of the possessions owned by 
that country. 

Summary 

Asia, the largest of the gfreat land masses, 
contains the broadest plains, the loftiest and 
the most extensive highlands, and the greatest 
area of interior drainage of any continent 
in the world. Owing to its size and position, 
it has the widest range of climate known; 
and because of the severity of its climate in 
the central and northern portions, large areas 
are sparsely populated and little known. 

In general it is an unprogressive continent. 
Agriculture and grazing are the chief occu- 
pations of the people. Manufacturing has 
beqn of little importance, but is developing 
rapidly in some countries, owing ' largely to 
the influence of Europeans, or to the enter- 
prise of those nations which have adopted 
European methods. 

Asia has a little more than one-tenth of the 
commerce of the world, at least one-third of 
which is centered in India. India and the 
Straits Settlements have more than one-half 
of the commerce of the continent, and these 
regions, together with China and Japan, have 
more than three-fourths of it. The commerce 
of eastern Asia is destined to grow apace as 
the countries come more in touch with the 
peoples of Europe and America, as they are 
bound to do as the years go on. In that 
commerce of the future the United States, 
owing to its position across the sea from 
Asia, and its near-by possessions in the 
Philippines, will have a leading place. 
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AUSTRALIA AND THE ISLANDS OF 

the PACIFIC 


LXXIX. AUSTRALIA 

Size and Situation. The continent of Aus- 
tralia is about as large as the United States, 
not including Alaska and the other depend- 
encies. It lies entirely in the subtropical and 
the temperate regions. It is the only con- 
siderable land mass in the water hemisphere, 
and is, therefore, the most isolated of all the 
continents. (See Figs. 

26, 28, and 550.) 

Coast Line. The 
shore line of Australia 
is long and regular with 
few indentations; as a 
result the continent 
has few good harbors. 

Vessels proeeeding 
along the wind-swept 
eastern coast are pro- 
tected by the Great 
Barrier Reef, which ex- 
tends along the north- 
eastern shore for more 
than twelve hundred 
miles. This reef, which 
has been built by cor- 
als, is from twelve to 
fifteen miles off shore, and in places is a 
hundred miles wide. (See Fig. 552.) Quiet 
water usually prevails inside the reef and 
affords great protection to vessels in their 
passage along the coast. The channel of 
deep water is so narrow and tortuous, how- 
ever, that sailing vessels rarely use this inside 
passage. If they do use it, they are obliged 
to anchor at night. 

Surface and Drainage. The great mountain 
system of Australia is the LMviding' Range 
along the eastern and southeastern coast. 


This range is low in places, but attains high 
altitudes in the southeast, where peaks 
known as the Auslralian Alps rise over 7,000 
feet. (See Figs. 551 and 553.) The Divid- 
ing Range separates the interior plain from 
the coastal valleys and contains the head- 
waters of the only considerable river of Aus- 
tralia, the Murray, with its tributary, the 
Darling. The Murray River is navigable at 
certain seasons for i , 700 
miles, but a large sand 
bar at its mouth makes 
it difficult to enter and 
restricts its usefulness 
as a highway of com- 
merce. 

The western portion 
of Australia is a plateau 
about a thousand feet 
high, from which a few 
short rivers flow into 
the Indian Ocean dur- 
ing times of rain. The 
greater portion of the 
interior is an undula- 
ting plain containing 
the water many salt basins and 
short streams of inte- 
rior drainage. Large parts of this region are 
but little known. The southern coast rises 
rather abruptly from the ocean to a height 
of about five hiindred feet, and for a dis- 
tance of seven hundred miles has no streams 
entering the sea. (See Fig. 551.) 

Climate. Diming December and January 
Australia lies entirely in the southern trade- 
wind belt, but in June and July the southern 
part is in the region of the southern prevail- 
ing westerlies. The Dividing Range, lying on 
the windward side of the -continent, has an 

i 
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important influence upon the rainfall. The fall is less than five inches a year and the 

trade winds lose most of their moisture in region is therefore a desert, 

this range, and after crossing the mountains During the southern summer, which reaches 
descend into the interior as drying, warming its height in January, the winds blow in 
winds. (See Fig. 97.) toward the continent from nearly all direc- 

The rainfall along the eastern and the tions, and the interior at that season is 

northern coasts is a little more than forty extremely hot. The average temperature of 

inches a year. It reaches a maximum of the interior in January is more than ninety 

more than eighty inches, however, in the degrees Fahrenheit. In winter the winds 

northern portion of the Cape York peninsula. blow put from the continent as they do in 

Over large sections of the interior the rain- Asia, and for that reason the interior at that 
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season is cold. The whole of Australia 
south of the Gtilf of Carpentaria has an 
average temperature of between fifty 

and sewnty degrees Fahrenheit. 

In summer the Heat Equator lies over 
southern Austra- 
lia, so that this 
region receives a 
heavy rainfall from 
the northwest 
trade winds. In Wi 
winter when the 
Heat Equator has 
moved northward ' 

the southeasterly trade winds prevail, so that 
the northern part of the continent has a 
climate like India and other countries that 
are swept by monsoons. (See Fig. 84.) 

The southeastern and southern coasts 
have no frost at sea level, and thus the grow- 
ing season in those districts is long. During 
the prevalence of the westerly winds, south- 
western Australia and the island of Tas- 
mania receive some rain. 

Vegetation. The distribution of the vege- 
tation in Australia is 
determined largely by 
the surface features 
and the climate. The 
northern coastal area 
is occupied by tropical 
forests and savannas. 

In the trade-wind re- 
gions of the southeast- 
ern coast lowly shrubs 
abound, and in the in- 
terior, ‘steppes and 
deserts occupy almost 
all the area. Fio. ss.?- , , The to^im 

_ ^ With a portion of u 

The eastern steppes 

are covered with grass and contain some oak 
forests; it is here that sheep are found in 
great nximbers. The sheep find an admi- 
rable food in the long kangaroo grass which 
grows rankly during the growing season and 




Fig. 552. A section of the Great Barrier Reef. 


dries on the stalk. In the dry regions there 
is much "salt bush," as the cheraclieristic 
vegetation is called. The salt bui^ makes 
an excellent sheep food, and the wool from 
sheep raised in this region is especially fine. 

The vegetation 
of Australia, as 
has already been 
stated (see page 
316), is unlike that 
found anywhere 
else in the world. 
The continent' is 

e Great Barrier Reef. . • i i i • 

' particularly nch m 

ferns and in tall forest trees, of which the 
eucalyptus, whose tall, straight, slender tnmks 
often grow to a height of more than four 
hundred feet, is the best known. 

Animals. The wild animals of Australia 
all belong to the Australian Region, and 
have already been described. (See page 76.) 
The common domestic animals of Europe 
have been extensively introduced and are of 
great importance. Rabbits, which were first 
brought into the commonwealth for pets and 
for food, have run wild 
and have so increased 
in numbers that they 
are now pests. Enor- 
mous sums of money 
have been spent in 
trying to rid the coun- 
try of these animals, 
but without success. 

People. The native 
people of Australia 
belong to the black 
race and are among 

SS?. The 0wering peaks of the Australian Alps, the most primitive 
mth a portion of the broad interior plain. people in the world.. 

They use only the simplest implements, and 
have no form of government. They are 
rapidly dying out, however, so that there 
are probably not more than sixty or eighty 
thousand of them left. 
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The iinportant people of Australia at the are some agricultural areas scattered through 

present time are the English, who have devel- Western Australia. The climate, however, is 

oped the continent to its present condition. generally unfavorable to agfriculture, and 

The Commonwe^th of Australia. The five most of the fields are at a distance from the 

colonies of Australia, together with Tasmania, only available harbor of King George's 

were combined under one government in Sound. 

1901, forming the Commonwealth of Australia. Mineral Products. Gold, discovered in 1851, 
The seat of government, now at Melbourne, is the chief mineral product of Australia. (See 

eventually is to be in New South Wales, and Figs. 557 and 586.) It is found in Queens- 

distant not less than • „ , ^ land. New South 

one himdred miles ...i-i -i-i 1 1 1 1 1 1 .1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 | 1 1 n 1 1 | 1 1 Wales, Western Aus- 

^frbm Sydney. The worta.:. ■ ' ' -"I*— — 1 — — i I tralia, and Victoria. 

ProductsoftheSoil. Australia...., \ l i Fio. 555 The world's production oj Silver occurs and is 
The valuable prod- united state}^^ »» «« iniUons of pounds, mined chiefly in New 


ucts of the soil are 
nearly all derived 
from animals and 
plants introduced by 
the Europeans. The 
native animals are of 


Australia 
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j Fig. 556. The worUVs production of 
^ wheat, in TQ04, in billions of bushels. 


South Wales and 
Queensland. Cop- 
per, tin, coal, and 
iron abound. Coal is 
mined in New South 
Wales. Pearls are 


little value; sheep 
are the most impor- 
tant domesticated 
animals. The sheep 
of Australia produce 
the finest merino 
wool, especially in 
the grassy region of 
the Murray River 
and its tributaries 


[The WorU.\ 


I 557. The world* s production of 
j gold, in igo^ in millions of ounces. 
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Fig. 558. The world* s trade, in 190$, in 
billions of dollars. 


found off the western 
coast, and pearl fish- 
ing is carried on in 
Western Australia. 

Trade. Australia 
is deficient in means 
for interior communi- 
cation. There are few 
highways, and most 
of the railroads are 


and in the salt bush. The sheep farms, 
known as “sheep runs,” are leased from the 
government. (See Fig. 555.) 

The most important agricultural regions 
of Australia are South Australia and Victoria. 
Wheat is the chief crop in the temperate 
sunny south. (See Fig. 556.) Sugar cane is 
the leading crop of Queensland and northern 
New South Wales, which also produce bana- 
nas, oranges, and other tropical products. 

Irrigation is practiced very extensively in 
northwestern Victoria; the water is drawn 
from the Murray River. On the irrigated 
regions valuable crops of oranges, figs, apri- 
cots, plums, and tobacco are raised. There 


confined to the areas of somewhat dense 
population along the southeastern and eastern 
coasts. The leading towns are connected by a 
number of narrow-gauge roads with the gold, 
silver, and copper mines of the mountains. 
All the states are connected with Europe by 
steamers, and a cable across the Pacific to 
British Columbia was completed in 1902. 

Wool and gold (see Figs. 555 and 557) are 
the chief exports. Most of the gold comes 
from Western Australia and Victoria; the 
wool from New South Wales, Queensland, and 
South Australia. The imports are chiefly 
textiles, manufactures, wheat, and sugar. 
More than one-half the trade is tvith the 
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mother country, 
and one-fif- 
teenth with the 
United States. 

(See Fig. 558.) 

The most valua- 
ble export to the 
United States is 
wool; the im- 
ports from our 
country are 
largely lumber 
and machinery. 

Cities. With 
the exception of 
a few mining 
centers in the interior, all the large towns and 
cities of Australia are on or very near the 
seacoast. This is due to distribution of the 
rainfall which makes the eastern coast the 
leading agricultural region of the continent. 

By far the largest part of the imports and 
exports of Australia go through Melbourne. 
Melbourne is a very picturesque city, sit- 
uated in the midst of beautiful scenery. It 
has an excellent harbor, well equipped with 
docks, shipyards, and the other necessities for 
carrying on commerce. (Sec Fig. 560.) 

The second 
commercial 
city of Aus- 
tralia is Syd- 
ney. It has a 
fine harbor 
(see Fig. 561), 
and is the ter- 
minus of most 
of the oceanic 
mail routes. 

Melbourne 
and Sydney 
are well situ- 
ated for trade, 
be cause they 
are within 


easy reach of the 
principal agri- 
cultural regions 
of Australia. 

Adelaide, the 
third commer- 
cial city in im- 
portance, has a 
poor harbor, and 
has been losing 
ground since 
the completion 
of the railroad 
Connecting it 
with Melbourne. 
Vessels from 
Europe stop at Adelaide and leave their 
mails, which are sent by rail to the other 
chief cities of the commonwealth. 

Questions and Exercises 

(i) Compare the latitude of Sydney, Mel- 
bourne, Rio Janeiro, and Durban. (2) About 
how far from San Francisco is Sydney? (3) 
Trace the route you would take from San Fran- 
cisco to Sydney. (4) Name the waters passed 
throui^h and the probable cities stopped at. 

(5) How does a telegram from Melbourne reach 
London? 

(6) What part of Australia receives rain from 
the northwest trade winds? From the southeast 

trade winds? 

(7) In what 
season does 
Perth have 
rains? In what 
months? (8) 
How does the 
Dividing Range 
affect the cli- 
mate of east- 
ern Australia? 
(9) Tell how 
the Dividing 
Range plays a 
part similar to 
the Sierra Neva- 
da; the south- 
ern Andes. (10) 
Why should 
the interior of 
Australia be 
in summer 



Fig. 560. Melbourne. Across the water is the industrial portion of the city. 
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when winds are blowing toward the land? (ii) 
At what season is the Murray River navigable 
for the greatest distance? 

(12) Draw two sketch maps; one to show the 
position of the Heat Equator and the direction 
of the winds in Janu- 
ary, and one to show 
the same for July. 

(13) Color both maps 
showing the heavy, 
moderate, and light 
rainfall. (14) On these 
maps write the chief 
vegetation areas. 

(15) Compare the 
basin of the Murray- 
Darling River with 
that of the Mississippi. 

(16) If the Dividing 
Range were i ,000 feet 
lower what would be 
the effect on the climate and the rains of east- 
ern Australia? (17) What would be the result 
if the Dividing Range ran between the Gulf of 
Carpentaria and the Great Australian Bight? 

*(i8) Make a list of the states of the Common- 
wealth of Australia and write opposite each the 
name of the chief town. (19) 1>11 how the cli- 
mate and the surface have affected the distribu- 
tion of population. 

LXXX, TASMANIA AND NEW 
ZEALAND 

TASMANIA 

Climate and Products. The western portion 
of Tasmania is a highland, rising between two 
and three thousand 
feet. Eastern Tasma- 
nia is level and open, 
and is an excellent 
grazing region. (See 
Fig- 562.) The climate 
of the island is similar 
to that of' England, 
but much colder; it 
is well adapted to the 
raising of hops and 
fruit. The westerly 
winds bring plenty of 
rainfall, which is uni- 
formly distributed through the year. Copper, 
silver, and tin are the chief mineral products^ 


Hobart, picturesquely situated on a fine 
harbor, is the only town of importance. Its 
position on the south side of the island is in 
a way unfortunate, as it is so far distant 

from Australia. 

NEW ZEALAND 

Situ^ation and Coast 
Line. The colony of 
New Zealand, con- 
sisting of two large 
islands and many 
smaller ones, is situ- 
ated more than a 
thousand miles 
southeast of Austra- 
lia. In the southwest there are many beau- 
tiful fiords, which form fine harbors. These 
harbors are of little value, however, because 
they have no good connection with the 
productive country east of the mountains. 
The important seaports are on the east coast. 

Surface. The surface of New Zealand is 
in many parts very mountainous. The 
mountains near the western coast of South 
Island, known as the Southern Alps, rise to an 
altitude of 12,350 feet, and are covered by 
glaciers and forests. (See Figs. 563 and 564.) 

Throughout a large part of the southern 
island the mountains 
rise like a wall and are 
without gaps or passes. 
In the northern island 
there are many vol- 
canic peaks, some of 
which are still active. 
Hot springs and gey- 
sers are numerous; 
New Zealand has one 
of the three geyser re- 
gions of the world. 

The only extensive 
lowland of New 2 ^a- 
land is the broad plain extending along the 
central eastern coast of South Island. It is 



Fig. 562. Cattle grazing in the rich, level lands oj 
eastern Tasmania. 



Fig. 563. MountRolleston, in the Southern Alps, Notice 
the vapor rising from the mountain slo^s. 
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composed largely of arable land, and on the 
west merges into the mountain slopes, which, 
from their position on the leeward side of the 
mountains, are bare. Forests which produce 
timber of value are foimd on the western 
slopes of these mountains. Good agricultural 
land is also found on the small plains which 
are scattered along the coast of the northern 
island. 

Climate. New Zealand lies in the region 
of the “roaring forties,” and is therefore 
swept by strong winds. The rainfall, which 
is more than forty inches a year, is heaviest 
on the western side. The climate on the 
whole is warmer than that of England. 

Products. The agricultural products of New 
Zealand are similar to those of England; 
wheat and oats are the most important. 
Large portions 
of the islands 
are occupied by 
rich pastures 
which support 
great numbers 
of shgep, cattle, 
and horses. The 
deposits of gold 
and coal are ex- 
tremely rich. 

Trade; Cities. 

Nearly three- 
fourths of the trade of New 2k:aland is 
with the United Kingdom, and the rest is 
practically all with Australia, and the United 
States. The chief exports are various pnxi- 
ucts of the grazing industry. New Zealand 
sends to the United Kingdom enormous ejuan- 
tities of the best frozen mutton received 
there. Horses, cattle, and butter are sent to 
New South Wales. 

Auckland, the largest town, is important 
as a coaling station for vessels plying between 
Sydney and San Francisco. The next city 
in rank is Wellington, the center of the local 
government. 


QttwtionB and EzeTcim 

(i) Compare the latitude of Tasmania and 
England. (2) Why is England warmer? (3) In 
what way is the climate like that of England? 
(4) In what way is Tasmania like Ceylon? (5) 
Name the strait separating island and mainland 
in each case. ( 6 ) How far is it from Hobart to 
Sydney? Hobart to Auckland? 

(7) Compare the average summer and winter 
temperature of New Zealand. Account for the 
slight range. (8) Why should there be glaciers 
on the mountains^? (9) What can you say of 
the scenery of New Zealand? (10) On a map 
of the world show the im])ortance of Auckland. 
What towns are connected by the cable between 
New Zealand and Australia? 

LXXXI: THE ISLANDS OF THE 
PACIFIC OCEAN 

The Pacific Ocean is dotted with a great 
number of single islands and groups of islands, 

most of which 
are on the west- 
ern side. Some 
of these, espe- 
cially the Philip- 
pines, which are 
dependencies of 
our own cotm- 
try, we have 
already con- 
sidered. 

Ownership; 
Climate; Prod- 
ucts. The larger number of the islands of 
the Pacific belongs to Germany, France, the 
United Kingdom, or the Netherlands, or are 
under the protection of these governments. 
Most of them lie in the tropics, and have a 
tropical climate. Many are of volcanic or of 

coral formation. The chief products are 

tropical in nature, and include bread fruit, 
cocoanuts, sugar cane, nutmegs, and pepper. 

MELANESIA 

The Solomon Islands, the New Hebrides, 
New Caledonia, and the Bismarck Archi- 
pelago are often grouped together. They are 
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called Melanesia, meaning the Islands of the 
Blacks, as they are inhabited mostly by 
Papuans, or natives of New Guinea. 

POLYITESU 

Characteristics and People. 

islands lying east of 
the longitude of New 
Zealand are known as 
Polynesia. They are 
inhabited mostly by 
black or brown people 
(see Figs. 565 and 566), 
and are almost all 
within the tropics. 

Many are surrounded 
by coral reefs, so that 
the off-shore lagoons form good harbors. 
Bread fruit is produced throughout the 
region and forms the chief food of the people. 

Surface and Climate. The most impor- 
tant islands arc the Fiji and Samoa groups. 

The Fiji Islands lie in the southeast trade- 
wind belt and their mountain slopes, rising 
more than 4,000 feet above the sea, have an 
abundant rainfall. The scenery is grand. 
These islands form a calling port for vessels 
crossing the Pacific, and are of some impor- 
tance in commerce. They belong to 
the United Kingdom. 

The Samoa Islands are similar to 
the Fiji Islands in climate and in sur- 
face features. The islands are liable 
to be swept by great storms, so that 
their harbors are not always safe. 

They belong to Germany, except 
Tutuila and the other islands east 
of the parallel 171 degrees, which 
belong to the United States. Tutuila 
is small and of little importance 
except for the harbor and coaling 
station of Pago-Pago. 

Products ; Trade. The chief products 
of the Fiji Islands are tropical fruits and 
sugar cane, though grazing products are 


increasing, owing to the introduction of 
cattle. Txurtle and pearl shells and fish are 
secured along the coast. The trade is prin- 
cipally with the United Kingdom and Aus- 
tralia, from which machinery, cotton goods, 
and hardware are imported. 

Copra, or the meat 
of the cocoanut, is the 
chief export of the 
Samoa Islands. 

Questions and Exercises 

(i) Cut a map of the 
world in two so that by 
joining the pieces you 
can have a whole map 
pf the Pacific Ocean. (2) 
Locate the chief islands 
of Melanesia and Poly- 
nesia. (3) By using different colors indicate the 
nations to which these islands belong. (4) On the 
maps write the chief exports for which each group 
is important, and draw trade routes from these 
islands to the different nations to which they 
behmg. (5) Make a list of all the islands of the 
Pacific that are continental rather than oceanic. 

Summary 

Australia is the smallest and the most 
symmetrical continent. The climatic features 
are regularly distributed because the con- 
tinent lies for a large part of the year in the 
region of the trade winds. The 
distribution of rainfall is strongly 
influenced by the distribution of the 
surface features ; it is greatest on the 
windward slopes of the highlands 
and least in the low plains of the 
interior. The climate and surface 
are both favorable to grazing, so that 
this industry is the best developed. 
Australia has about two per cent of 
the commerce of the world, of which 
pne-half is with the United King- 
dom, and a little over one-fifteenth 
with the United States. The com- 
monwealth is increasing rapidly in impor- 
tance and is one of the most valuable and 
progressive colonies of the United Eangdom. 


The small 



Fig. 565. Carriers in the Fiji Islands. 



Fig. 566. A mother 
and children, in 
the Fiji Islands. 
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Fig. 567 The wheat- producing, areas of the worlii' 


the best returns from the 
soil. Therefore agriculture 
as an occupation is best 
developed in the temper- 
ate regions and especially 
in the^’^'Iorth Temperate 
Belt, where the population 
is much more dense than it 
is in the South Temperate 
Belt, and where the de- 
mand for food is conse- 
quently greater. (See 
Figs. 74, 1 1 9, and 169.) 

The Leading Crops of the 
Temperate Regions. The 
chief crops of the temper- 


LXXXll. A BRIEF SUMMARY OF 
THE WORLD'S COMMERCE 
AND INDUSTRY 

The Agriculture of the World. Inasmuch 
as every one is dependent on the products of 

r/if World,., 

Russia 

United States 

India 

France ^ 



ate regions are cereals, especially wheat, rye, 
oats, barley, and com . Wheat and rye arc the 
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]irinci]ial cereals used for food by the white 
race, while com and oats are grown principally 
for stock, though both are used as food 
for people in certain countries. Wheat is 


the soil for his food, agri- 
culture and grazing arc im- 
portant occupations in all 
parts of the world. In the 
agricultural regions of the 
tropics crops can be raised 
easily because the deep, 
rich soil and moist climate 
favor the rapid growth of 
vegetation. In the tem- 
perate lands the climate is 
more changing, and hence 
even where the soils are 
rich the lands have to be 
tilled during the growing 
season in order to secure 



Fic. 569. The oats and barley producing areas of the world 
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Fig. 571. The corn- producing areas of the world. 


rapidly supplanting rye as a food among the 
peasants of Euroj^c, and is beginning to be 
used instead of rice in India, China, and Japan. 
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Wheat. Wheat is the most important ce- 
real that enters into the world’s trade. Russia 
and the United States raise more than one- 
third of the total crop, 
owing to the vast areas of 
excellent soil adajjted to 
wheat growing and to the 
favorable climate. The 
other wheat - producing 
nations in the order of 
their importance are In- 
dia, France, Austria-Hun- 
gary, Italy, Germany,and 
the Argentine Republic. 

(See Figs. 567 and 568.) 

The United States sends 
to Europe a large part of 
the wheat and flour which 
it exports. 


Rye. Rye is the chief 
food of the peasants of Ger- 
many, Russia, and other 
European countries. It 
thrives on poor soil which 
will raise no other grain 
and will stand a colder cli- 
mate than wheat. The 
principal rye-producing 
countries are Russia and 
Germany, which together 
raise about seventy per 
cent of the world’s crop. 
The production of rye in 
the United States is rela- 
tively imimportant. 

Oats. Oats can be grown in the temperate 
regions where wheat thrives. They arc pro- 
duced as a leading crop farther north than 
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wheat. Russia leads the world with more 
than one-fourth of the oat crop. The United 
States is a close second. Germany and 
France also have a large share in the world’s 
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three-fourths of all the 
corn in the world, Austria- 
Hungary and Argentine 
Republic ranking second 
and third in importance. 
It is raised in every state 
in the Union, but is the 
chief crop of the Northern 
States of the Mississippi 
Basin, where the climate 
is especially favorable. 
The total value of the corn 
crop in the United States 
is greater than that of all 
the other cereals grown 
in this country. (See 
Figs, S7I ami 572.) 

productioa of oats. More than twenty per The Leading Crops of the Tropical and 
cent of the oats shipped to Europe each year Subtropical Countries. The chief crops of the 
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The World 

China 

India 

Ceylon 

Japan 

Java 

is from the United States. warm and hot regions of the world are rice. 

Barley. Barley thrives in a wider range of cane sugar, tea, coffee, cocoa, cotton, and 
climate than any other 
cereal, though it is most 
successful in a climate 
similar to that favorable 
for oats. Practically 
■eighty per cent of the bar- 
ley of the world is grown 
in Europe, especially in 
Russia, Germany, Austria- 
Hungary, and Spain. 

(See Figs. 569 and 570.) 

Com. Indian corn is 
now very widely grown, 
though it originally was 
known only in the 

Americas. The United . 

States produces about 577 - The world’s producHon and consumptwn of tea. 






m Ceniers of beet-sugar industry Ci Producing arrai of cane-sugar 

Fig. 575. The sugar industry of the world. 
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Fig. 579. The world's produciion and consumption of coffee. 


tion, and imports the rest, 
mostly from Hawaii. (See 
Figs. 573 and 574.) 

Sugar. The sugar of 
commerce is either cane 
sugar or beet sugar, the 
latter being the most im- 
portant and slightly out- 
ranking cane sugar in 
amount. Beet sugar is 
made in abundance in 
Germany, Russia, Austria- 
Hungary, and France. 
The United States imports 
much of its cane sugar, 
principally from the West 
Indies and from Hawaii. 


tobacco. Certain of these crops, as, for 
instance, tobacco and tea, arc grown also in 

o s /O /> 
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Venezuela 

Dutch East Indies . . . 
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the temperate regions, though they were 
formerly products of the warmer countries. 
Rice. Rice is the chief cereal of the world. 



It is the largest import of the United States. 
(See Figs. 575 and 576.) 
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Fig. 582. The world' s pruduC' 
tion of cation, in igo^, in 
millions of pounds. 


Tea. Tea is raised principally in China, 
India, Ceylon, and Japan, where the soil and 
climate are especially favorable. The greatest 


It forms the principal food 
of millions of people of the 
yellow and brown races. 
It is, however, not as im- 
portant commercially as 
the cereals of the temper- 
ate regions because it is 
used largely in the coun- 
tries producing it. It is 
raised in great quantities 
in China, India, Japan, 
Indo-China, the Philip- 
pines, and Hawaii. The 
United States produces 
only about half of the rice 
needed for home consump- 



Fig. 581. The cotton- producing areas of the world. 
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Coffee, Coffee is distinctly a tropical prod- 
uct, and about ninety per cent of the coffee 
of the world is produced in Brazil, Central 

America, Venezuela, and ^ r-r— - 

Mexico. The United * /f , ' 
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States receives most of its ! 
coffee from the American | 
countries, and especially ['73^^} 4 ^..' 
from Brazil. (Sec Figs, 

579 and 580.) |i „- y ,<y 
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gold -prod uc'ing country of the world. In sil- 
ver production, Mexico alone outranks the 
United States. (See Figs. 585, 586, and 588.) 
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Fig. 585. The distribution of gold, silver, and diamonds. 
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Fig. 587. 

Coal and Iron. The raw products already^ 
mentioned furnish the chief needs of the 
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nations, sending their fin- 
ished products to all parts 
of the world. The exports 
of the United Kingdom 
and Germany outrank 
those of the United States, 
because ‘our country, with 
its larger population and 
rapid progress, consumes 
a greater proportion of 
its manufactured prod- 
ucts, and imports many 
manufactured products 
from other countries. (See 

Fig- 589.) 
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J Fig. 588. The world's pro*^ 
duction of silver^ in 
TQ05, in millions 
of ounces. 
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manufacturing nations, except for wool, coal, 
and iron. Many nations with supplies of coal 
and iron import their food materials largely 
and devote their attention 
to manufacturing. The 
nations with the greatest 
development of coal and 
iron mines are the United 
States, the United King- 
dom, and Germany. (See 
Figs. 587, 590, and 591.) 

Manufactures. Owing 
to the supply of raw ma- 
terials, coal, and iron, and 
to the inventiveness of the 
people, the United States, 
the United Kingdom, Ger- 
niany, and France are the 
leading manufacturing 
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Fig. 590. The world's 
production of coal, in 
I go 4, in millions of 
long tons. 
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Fig. 59J . The world's pro- 
duction of iron, in ipoj, 
in millions of tons. 
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THE GREAT NATIONS OF THE WORLD 

The leading nations of the world in the 
order of their commercial importance are the 
United Kingdom, Germany, the United 
States, France, and the Netherlands. The 
trade of the United States has already been 
considered. (See page 182.) 

The United Kingdom. The imports of the 
United Kingdom arc largely from the United 
States and the British possessions in all 
par-ts of the world. They include cereals, 
provisions, cotton, wool, and lumber. The 
exports are sent chiefly to the British Colonies 
and to the other nations of Europe. They 
are mainly cotton and woolen manufactures 
and iron and steel goods. 

The advantages of the United Kingdom 
are many. Its geographical position, its cli- 
mate favorable for continued labor, and its 
abundant supply of coal, iron, and other raw 
materials have all led to the development of 
manufacturing. Its magnificent system of 
railroads and interior waterw^ays has enabled 
it to transport its many products to tlie neigh- 
boring seaports at small expense and with 
little delay. Its extensive colonies, situated 
in all the climates available for occupation, 
afford a magnificent market for its products, 
and have furnished food, raw materials, and 
tropical products much needed at home. 

Germany. The imports of Germany exceed 
its exports. The principal trade is wdth the 
United Kingdom, Russia, Austria-Hungary, 
the United States, and the Netherlands. 
Germany receives from the United States 
food products and cotton. 

Germany has many natural advantages. 
Its great mineral resources have been exten- 
sively developed, so that iron is available for 
manufacturing. The people have employed 
modern manufacturing processes and have 
adopted the most modem business methods. 
The great development of railroads and canals 
has brought every manufacturnig town into 
ready touch with the ports. 
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France. The im|X)rts of Fmnce are chiefly 
wool, raw silk, coal, cotton, and grain, of 
which nearly one-sixth in total value comes 
from the United States. Its exports include 
silk, cotton, and woolen manufactures and 
wine, of which the United Kingdom, Belgium^ 
and Germany receive tlie greater part. 

The advantages of France are mainly due 
to its varied surface, which allow^s for a 
variety of industries, and to a climate which 
favors the growing of silk woims and the rais- 
ing of grapes. Manufacturing has developed 
because of the abundance of raw materials 
and the inventiveness of the people. France 
has also been favored by its position on the 
Atlantic and the Mediterranean, and by its 
system of navigable rivers and canals, which 
give access to the manufacturing regions. 

The Netherlands. As the Netherlands owns 
tlie most valuable islands of the East Indies, 
its colonies rank next to those of the United 
Kingdom in importance. From these tropical 
regions it receives products of great value, 
needed by other countries. These include 
coffee and Peruvian bark. The imjiorts are 
chiefly from Germany, the East Indies, 
Russia, Belgium, and the United Kingdom. 
About one-half of the exports are sent to 
Germany; the exports to the United States 
are insignificant in quantity. Owing to the 
])osition of the Netherlands on the coast and 
to its fine harbors, it receives a vast quantity 
of goods on their way to the other countries 
(){ continental Europe. 

* Exercises 

(i) Select three of the staple food products of 
the worlcl and write a composition about each 
under the following headings: (a) Value of 
product as food; (b) Conditions of climate and 
surface favorable to its growth; (c) Countries 
producing it and cities exporting it; (d) Part 
played by the United States in producing and 
consuming it. (2) Make a list of the chief 
tobacco-producing countries. (3) Locate a 
manufacturing city in each of the leading manu- 
facturing countries. 
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convenience in use. 

Key to Abbreviations 

American Book Company (A. B. C.); D. Appleton & 
Company (Ap.) ; A. A: C. Black (Bl.l ; Cassell Publishing 
Company (C.); The Century Company (Ccn.) ; Ginn & 
Company (G.) ; D. C. Heath & Company (H.); Long- 
mans, Green & Company (L. G.) ; The Macmillan Com- 
pany (Mac.) ; Charles Scribner’s Sons (S.) ; Sibley & 
Company (Si.); Silver, Burdett & Company (S. B. C.). 

//. Page 10. 

Ball's Star Land (C.), The Sun, pp. 1-69. 

Jackson's Astronomical Geography (H.), Spherical 
Form of the Earth, Departure from the Spherical Form, 
pp. I “9; Dimensions and Distances, pp. 16-21. 

Geikie’s Physical Geography, Science Primer No, IV. 
(Ap.), The Shape of the Earth, pp. 8-12. 

Geikie’s Elementary Lessons in Physical Geography 
(Mac.), The Earth’s Form, pp. 3-11. 

III. Page 12. 

Jackson’s Astronomical Geography (H.), Latitude 
and Longitude, pp. 9-13; The Earth’s Daily Motion, 
pp. 28-39; Inclination of the Earth’s Axis, pp. 50-65. 

Bairs Star Land (C.), The Sun, pj). 44-52. 

Geikie’s Physical Geography, Science Primer No. IV. 
(Ap ), Day and Night, pu. 13-16. 

Geikie’s Elementary Lessons in Physical Geography 
(Mac.), The Earth’s Motions, pp. 11-12. 

/V. Page 16. 

Jackson’s Astronomical Geograf^y (H.), Zones, pp. 
13-15; The Sun’s Rays and the Earth’s Atmosphere, 
pp. 21-28; The Earth s Yearly Motion, pp. 39-49. 

Ball’s Star Land (C,), The Sun, pp. 52-69. 

Geikie’s Elementary Lessons in Physical Geography 
(Mac.), The Earth’s Motion, pp. 12-17. 

V. Page 21. 

‘Dodge’s A Reader in Physical Geography (L. G.), 
The World as a Whole, pp. 1-9; The Larger Features 
of the Continents, pp. io-2j. 

Shaler’s First Book in Geology (H.), Changes in the 
Shyie of Land and Sea, pp. 141-145. 

Geikie’s Physical Geography, Science Primer No. IV. 
(Ap.), The Sea, pp. 86-90. 

Geikie’s Elementary Lessons in Physical Geography 
(Mac.), A General View of the Earth, pp. 32-36; Conti- 
nents and Islands, pp. 162-173. 

Ingersoll’s The Book of the Ocean (Cen.), The Ocean 
and Its Origin, pp. 1-7. 

VI. and VII. Pages 24-34. 

Dodge’s A Reader in Physical Geography (L. G.), 
The W^ork of Running Water, pp. 81-99; ^he Work of 
Standing Water, pp. 113-116. 


Buckley’s The Fairyland of Science (Ap.), The 
Two Great Sculptors, pp. 1 03-1 21. 

Shaler’s First Book of Geology (H.), Origin of Valleys 
and Lakes, pp. 1 13-1 29. 

Geikie’s Physical Geography, Science Primer No. IV. 
(Ap.), The Circulation of Water on the Land, pp. 39-42 ; 
Brooks and Rivers, pp, 62-75. 

Geikie’s Elementary Lessons in Physical Geography 
(Mac.), Running Water, pp. 244-258; Lakes, pp. 258- 
269; The Work of Running Water, pp. 272-293. 

VIII. Page 34. 

Dodge’s A Reader in Physical Geography (L. G.), 
Plains and Plateaus, pp. 13 7- 143; Mountains, pp. 144- 

153- 

Shaler’s First Book in Geology (H.) , Hills, Mountains, 
Valleys, and Continents, pp. 107-112. 

Geikie’s Elementary Lessons in Physical Geography 
(Mac.), The Relief of the Land, pp. 173-182. 

IX. Page 37. 

Dodge’s A Reader in Physical Geography (L. G.), 
Water Supply, pp. 206-212. 

Shaler’^s First Book in Geology (H.), Course of Water 
Underground, pp. 74-87. 

Geikie’s Physical Geography, Science Primer No. IV . 
(Ap.), How Springs Are Formed, pp. 42-47 ; The Work 
of Water Underground, pp. 47-51. 

Geikie’s Elementary Lessons in Physical Geography 
(Mac.), Springs and Underground Rivers, pp. 222-232. 

A'. Page 39. 

Dodge’s A Reader in Physical Geography (L. G.), 
Volcanoes, pp. 154-164. 

Shalcr's First Book in Geology (H.), Volcanoes, pp. 
88-97 ; Earthquakes, pp. 130-140. 

Geikie’s Physical Geography, Science Primer No. IV. 
(Ap.), The Inside of the Earth, pp. 102-^9. 

Geikie’s Elementary Lessons tn Physical Geography 
(Mac.), Volcanoes, pp. 196-210; Movements of the 
Land, pp. 210-216. 

XL Page 42. 

Dodge’s A Reader in Physical Geography (L. G.), 
What is Weather and Climate, pp. 171-175; Tempera- 
ture, pp. 176-184; Climate of the World, pp. 194- r^. 

Buckley’s The Fairy4and of Science (Ap.), The 
Aerial Ocean in Which We Live, pp. S3 -6 4. 

Shaler’s First Book in Geology (H.U The Air, pp. 
56-61. 

QFiVie'sJPhysical Geography, Science Primer No. IV. 
(Ap.), The Air, pp. 38-47 ; The Temperature of the Air, 
pp. 54-64; How the Surface of the Earth Crumbles 
Away, pp. 51-62. 

Gaya’s The Great World's Farm (Mac.), Pioneer 
Laborers, pp. 15-28; Soil Makers, pp. 29-40; Soil Car- 
riers, pp, 41-49 ; Soil Binders, pp. 50-59; Field Laborers, 
pp. 60-89. 

1 / 
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XIL Page 46. 

Dodge’s A Reader in Physical Gcoeraphv CL G 
Winds and Rainfall, pp. 185-188. ^ 

Buckley’s The Fatry 4 and of Science (An.) The 
ASrial Ocean, pp. 64^5. 

Geikie’s Physical Geography, Science Primer Wo. IV 
(Ap.),.Win‘i» PP- 24-27. 

Geikie’s Elementary Lessons in Physical Geography 
(Mac.), The Pressure of the Air, pp. 47-54; The Move- 
ments of the Air, pp. 83-94. 


XIII. Page 51. 

Dodge’s A Reader in Physical Geography (L. G.). 
Winds and Rainfall, pp. 188-193, 

Buckley’s The Fairy-land of Science (Ap.), A Drop 
of Water on Its Travels, pp. 76-102. 

Gaye’s The Great World's Farm (Mac.), Water, pp. 
90-104; Deserts, pp. 105-12 1. 

Geikie's Physical Geography, Science Primer No. IV. 
(Ap.), The Vapor in the Air, pp. 2 7-'^o. 

Geikie’s Elementary Lessons in Physical Geography 
(Mac.), The Moisture of the Air, pp. 64-83; Winds, pp. 
94-102. 

XIV. Pago 57. 

Dodge’s A Reader in Physical Geography (L. G.'), 
The Work of Standing Water, pp. 108-1 ii. 

Shaler’s First Pooh in Geology (H.), Currents of the 
Air and Sea, pp. 98-106; The Work of Water and Air. 
pp. 62-65. 

Geikie’s Physical Geography^ Science Primer No. IV. 
(Ap.), The Motions of the Sea, pp. 90-95. 

Geikie’s Elementary Lessons tn Physical Geography 
(Mac.), The Movements of the Sea, pp. 143-146. 


XV. Page 59. 

Dodge’s A Reader in Physical Geography (L. G.), 
Waves, pp. 100-108; Tides, pp. 111-113. 

Geikie’s Elementary Lessons in Physical Geography 
(Mac.), The Movements of the Sea, pp. 137-143 and 
147-1 52. 

Ingersoll’s The Book of the Ocean (Ccn.), Waves, 
Tides, and Currents, pp. 9-26. 

XV I . Page 61. 

Dodge’s A Reader in Physical Geography (L. G.), 
The Work of Standing Water, pp. 100- 108 and 111-113 ; 
Movements of the Land, pp. 165-170. 

Buckley’s The Fairy-land of Scieme (Ap.), TIk* 
Two Great Sculptors, pp. 121-124. 


XVII. Page 62. 

Dodge’s A Reader in Physical Geography (L. G.), 
The Work of Icc and Frost, pp. 1 2 i-i 36. 

Shaler’s First Book in Geology (H.), Pebbles, Sand, 
and Clay, pp. 8-1 2. 

Budclevs The Fairy-land of Science (Ap.), The 1 wo 
Great Sculptors, pp. 124-128. ^ ixr 

Geikie’s Physical Geography, Sciem'e Primer No. Iv . 
(Ap.) Snow-fields and Glaciers, pp. 7 5-85. 

Geikie’s Elementary Les.^ons in Physical Geography 
(Mac.), Frosts, Snow-lields, Glaciers, pp. 293-314. 

XV 111 . Page 65. 

Herbertson’s Man and His Work (Mac.), Life in th<' 
Tundra or Frozen Desert, pp. 7-14; Life in the Terni)cr- 
ate Forests, pp. 15-21; Life in the Steppes, pp. 22-31; 
Life in the Hot Deserts, pp. 32-36; Life m Equatorial 

Forests, pp. 37-42. . , ^ » /c s 

Redw^ay ’s Elementary Physical Geography (S.) , 1 he 
Geographic Distribution of Plants and Animals, pp. 

315-324* 


XIX. Page 72. 

Geikie s Elementary Lessons in Physical Geography 
(Mac.), The Geographical Distribution of Plants and 
Animals, pp. 328-337; The Diffusion of Plants and 
Animals, pp. 537-356. 

Redway s hlefnentary Physical Geography (S,), The 
Geographic Distribution of Plants and Animals, pp, 
324-328. 

A' A*. Page 78. 

Herbertson’s Man and II is Work (Mac.), The Races 
of Men, pp. 1 29- 1 3 2. 

Red way’s Elementary Physical Geography (S.), Man, 
PP- 335 - 345 - 

XXL Page 80. 

Herbertson’s Man and 11 is Work (Mac.), Trade and 
Transport, pp. 98-115. 

Dodge’s A Reader in Physical Geography (L. G.), 
Centers of Industry, pp. 33-36; Transportation and 
Power, pp. 222-224. 

Trotter’s Lessons in the New Geography (H.), Com- 
merce, pp. 120-144. 

Adam’s Elementary Commercial Geography (Ap ), 
Nature and Conditions of Commerce, pp. 1-4; Natural 
Conditions Affecting Commerce, pp. 5-16; Human 
Control of Commerce, pp. 17-36. 

Ingersoll’s The Book of the Ocean (Ccn.), Dangers of 
the Deep, pp. 201-230. 


XXII. Page 87. 

Gaye’s The Great World's Farm (Mac.), Man’s Work 
on l h e F arm , p p . 3 3 7 -3 6 o . 

Tarr’s Elementary Physical Geography (Mac.), Man 
and Nature, pp. 407-412. 

XXIIl.-XXXVII. Pages 89-182. 

Herbertson’s Descriptive Geography of North America 
(Bl.), Introduction, pp. xiii.-’ixxvi. ; Introductory, 
PP- '“ 2 - 

Carpenter’s North America (A. B. C.), General View 
of North America, pi). 9-14. 

Shalcr’s The Story of Our Continent (G.). 

Lummis' .^omc Strange ( "orners of Our Country (Cen.) . 

Lyde’s Man and His MarkUs (Mac.). 

XXIV, Page 102. 

Herbertson’s Descriptive Geography of North America 
(Bl.), The United States, pp. 82-“84. 

Adam's Elementary C ommercial Geography (Ap.), 
The United States, j)]). 37-145- 

A'.YV. — XXVI. Pages 107-118. 

Herbertson’s Descriptive Geography of North America 
(Bl ). The Apjialachian Barrier, p. 85. 

XXVII. --XXVUI. Pages 1 1 9-1 28, 

Herbertson’s Descriptive Geography of North America 
(Bl.), Mountains of New England, pp. 88-90; The Con- 
necticut Valley, pf). oo-(>3. 

Carpenter’s North America (A. B. C.), New England, 
pp. 70-99. 

XXIX. Page 129. 

Herbortson’s Descriptive Geography of North America 
(Bl.), The Eastern Gateway 01 the United States, pp. 
94-09; The Shenandoah Valley, pp. 99-100. 

(Carpenter’s North America (A. B. C.), The Oil 
Regions, pp. 203-210; The Coal Regions, pp. 2x1-218; 
Pittsburg, pp. 218-225. 
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Pittsburg, 'pp. 135-126. 
.^V^ep^ietW.-Nortk -lAtHtrica (A. B. C.), Washington, 
ti^«: JWtlawh*, pp. 45-40; Philadelphia, pp. 

{BJlEi PP- S 7 “?S: Virginia, pp. 99-ioS: 

MiAglura Palls, pp. 195-302. 

XXXI. Page 14a. 

Geography of North America 
(Bl.J, The Great Smokies, pp. loo-ioi ; North Carolina, 
M>, 107-109; South Carolina, pp. 110-114; Cotton 
Manufacturing, pp. 114-1 1 5 ; The jEverglades of Florida, 
f»p. 115-117; Savannah, p. 137. 

Carpenter’s North America (A. B. C.), The South, 

pp. 109-135. 

■ XXXU. Page 146. 


143; Texas, pp. 147-140. 

Carpenter’s North America (A. B. C.). The South, 
pp. 135-150. 

XXXIIl. Page 153. 

_ Herlwrtson’s Descriptive Geography of North America 
CBl.), Mammoth Cave, pp. 104-107; Nebraska, po 

143-147. 

. Carpenter’s North America (A. B. C.), The Missis- 
SPP‘’x?P'.i 5 °-iS 9 : The Mississippi Valley, pp. 150-164; 
The Northwest, pp. 164—171; The Great JLakes, pp. 
X7a-i9s; Chicago, pp. 225-234. 

XXXIV, Page 160. 

Geography of North America 
( 91 .), The Central Plain, pp. 128-139. 

XXXV. Page 165. 

Geography of North America 
ml.), The Great Divide, pp, 170-17 1; Yellowstone 
Pwk,pp. 171-180; The Wasatch Mountains, pp. 180- 
, j8a; The Great Basin, pp. 182-184; The Colorado 
Plateau, pp. 184-187 ; The Grand Cafion of the Colorado, 
pp. 187-189; The Navaho Indians, pp. 191-193. 

Carpenter’s North America (A. B. C.), The Rocky 
Mountain Region, pp. 235-264; Yellowstone Park, pp. 
a84‘-29o; Among the Indians, pp. 296-297. 

XXXVI . Page 170. 

Geography of North America 
(Bl.), The Cascade Mountains, pp. 162-167; Oregon, 
pp. 167-170; The Mohave Desert, pp. 189-191; Cali- 
fornia, pp. 193-202. 

Carpenter’s North America (A. B. C.). California, 
pp. a64-*278; The Pacific Northwest, pp. 278-284, 

XXXVII . Page 174. 

Geography of North America 
(Bl.), Alaska, pp. 21-20; Alaska, pp, 150-153. 

Carpenters North America (A. B. C.). Alaska, pp 
«98^3o6, 

Carpenter’s AHStralia, Our Colonies, and Other 
Islands of the Sea (A. B. C.), Our Hawaiian Possessions, 
pp. 127^148; The Philippines, pp. 153-213; Samoa, pp. 

i48“i5a; Porto Rico, pp. 329-344. 
etfs ^ Companion Senes.' Toward the Rising Sun 
(Gi). Life in Manila, pp. 104-114; The Wide World, The 
Alaflaca Eskimo, pp. 1X4-12 2, 

2 Adam's Coftfiwfctai Geography (Ap.). 

C^ies of the Unitrf States, pp. ^ 


XXXVIII. Page tfij. 

Herbertson’s Descriptive Geography of North Airntrica 
(Bl.), The Far North, pp. 5-21. S9; Canada, pp. jo-81, 
153-162. 

Carpenter’s North America (A, B. CO, British 
America, op. 306-327. 

Coe's Our American Neighbors (S. B. C.), Canada, 
pp. 13-148. 

Adam's Elementary Commercial Geography (Ap.) 
Canada and New Foundland, pp. 156-162. * 

XXXIX. Page 191. 

Herbertson’s Descriptive Geography of North America 
(Bl.), Mexico, pp. 203-222. 

Carpenter’s North America (A. B. C.), Mexico, pp 
3 * 7 ; 7345 - ^ . 

Coes Our American Neighbors (S. B. C.), Mexico 
PPv*Si-i93’ 

Youths Companion Series: Strange Lands Near 
Home (GO, In the (^and Plaza of Mexico, p. i6., A 
Mexican City, p. 26. 

Adam’s Elementary Commercial Geography (Ap.), 
Mexico, pp. 247-252. 

XL. Page 196. 

Herbertson’s Descriptive Geography of Central and 
South America (Bl.), Introduction, pp. xiii.-xvi.- 
Central America, pp. 35-56. 

Carpenter’s South America (A. B. C.), Panama 
pp. 9-29. 

Carpenter’s North America (A. B. C.), Central 
America, pp. 345-352. 

Coe’s Our American Neighbors (S. B. C.), Central 
America, pp. 197-215. 

Adam’s Elementary Commercial Geography (Ap.) 
Central America, pp. 252-256. 

XLI. Page 198. 

Herbertson’s Descriptive Geography of Central and 
S^ih Am^ica (Bl,), Introduction, pp. xvi.-xxi.; The 
West Indies, pp. 1-34. 

Carpenter’s Australia, Our Colonies, and Other 
Islamh of the Sea (A. B. C.), The West Indies, pp. 319- 
339; Haiti, PP’ 3^-352; Jamaica, pp. 352-356; Cuba, 
PP- 357-370; A he Bahamas and Bermudas, pp. 370-380. 

Youths Companion Series: Strange Lands Near 
Home (G.), A Trip to Santo Domingo, p. 8. 

Adam’s Elementary Commercial Geography (Ap.), 
The West Indies, pp. 274-279. 

XLIl .-XLIX. Pages 201-2 14, 

Herbertson’s Descriptive Geography of Central and 
South America (Bl.), Introduction, pp. xxi.-xxxiii.; 
South America, pp. 57-62. 

Coe’s Our American Neighbors (S. B. C.), South 
America, pp. 219-222. 

Lyde's Man and His Markets (Mac.). 

XLIII. Page 208. 

Herbertson’s Descr^tive Geography of Central and, 
South America (Bl.), The Amazon Basin and Brazil, 
PP’ 92-124; Up the ParanA- Paraguay, op. 133-136. 

Carpenter’s South America (A. B. C.), Brazil, pp. 

Coe s Our American Neighbors (S. B. C.), The Great ’ 
Republic of the South, pp. 222-240. 

Adam's Elementary Commercial Geography (Ap*}« 
Brazil, pp. 259-263. 
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XLIV. Page 209. 

Herbertson’s D0scripiive Geography of Central and 
South Awofica (Bl). The Plate Basin and Patagonia, 
pp, 1 ^ 5 - 127 , 141-15^- , 

Carpenter’s South America (A. B, C.), Argentina, 
pp. i 67 **^oo. 

Coes Our American Neighbors (S. B. C.), In the 
Valley of the La Plata, pp. 249-268. 

Youth’s Companion Series: Strange Lands Near 
Home (G.)f The Argentine Capital, p. 97. 

Adam’s Elementary Commercial Geography (Ap.). 
Argentina, pp. 263-266. 

XLV. Page 210. 

Herbertson’s Descriptive Geography of Central and 
South America (Bl.), Uruguay, pp. 1 27-130; Paraguay, 
pp. 136-141. 

Carpenter’s South America (A. B. C.), Uruguay, pp. 
201-21 7; Paraguay, pp. 218-241. 

Adam’s Elementary Commercial Geography (Ap.), 
Uruguay, p. 266; Paraguay, p. 267. 

XLV I Page 21 1. 

Herbertson’s Descriptive Geography of Central and 
South America (BL), Chile, pp. 196-226. 

Carpenter’s South America (A. B. C.), Chile, pp. 
100-167. 

Adam’s Elementary Commercial Geography (Ap.), 
Chile, pp. 272-274. 

Rupert’s Geographical Reader (Si.), Overland Routes 
from chile to Argentine, pp. 188-191. 

' XLV 11 . Page 212. 

Herbertson’s Descriptive Geography of Central and 
South America (BL), The Falkland Islands, pp. 159-162. 

XLVIIl. Page 212. 

Herbertson’s Descriptive Geography of Central and 
South America (BL), Ecuador, pp. 172-181; Peru, pp, 
181-195; Bolivia, pp. 195-196; Galapagos Islands, pp. 
226-227. 

Carpenter’s South America (A. B. C.), Ecuador, pp. 
38-50; Peru, pp. 50-86; Bolivia, pp. 8^99. 

Coe’s Our American Neighbors (S. B. C.), Peru and 
Bolivia, pp. 287-303. 

Youth’s Companion Series: Strange Lands Near 
Home (G.), The Carnival in Lima, p. 69, An Odd City 
in the Andes, p. 75, The Land of the Llama, p. 86. 

Adam’s Elementary Commercial Geography (Ap.), 
Ecuador, pp. 270-271; Peru, pp. 271-272; Bolivia, p. 

XLIX. Page 213. 

Herbertson’s Descriptive Geography of Central and 
South America (BL), The Guianas, pp. 63-91 ; Colombia, 
pp. 163-172. 

Carpenter's South America (A. B. C.), Colombia, 
pp. 29-38; Venezuela, pp. 327-342; The Guianas, pp. 
342-350. 

Youth’s Companion Series: Strange Lands Near 
Home (G,), A Venezuelan Railway, p. 44. 

Adam’s Elementary Commercial Geography (Ap.), 
Venezuela, pp. 257-259 ; The Guianas, p. 259; Colombia, 
pp. 268-270. 

L.-LXII. Pages 215-274. 

Herbertson’s Descriptive Geography of Europe (BL) , 
Introduction, pm xv.-xxiv 

. Carpenter’s Europe (A. B, C.), Across the Atlantic 
to Europe, pp. 9-15- 

Coe’s Modern Europe (S. B. C.), A Bird’s-eye View 
of Europe, pp. 13-18. 

Lyde’s iCfan and His Markets (Mac.). 


LI. Page 224, 

Carpenter’s Europe (A. B. C,), Ireland^ pp: tS-3«; 
Scotland, pp. 32-48; England, pp. 48-84. 

Coe’s Modern Europe (S. B, (J.), Pictures of 
Life, pp. 18-59; Over the Border, pp. 59-78; 'TOere 
the Shamrock Grows, pp. 78-91. 

Adam’s Elementary Commercial Geography (Ap.), 
Great Britain and Ireland, pp. 163-173. 

LI I. Page 232. 

Herbertson’s Descriptive Geography of Europe (Bl.)* 
Ascent of Mount Hekla, pp. 1-3 ; Eruption of tno Great 
Geyser, pp. 3-4. 

Llll. Page 233. 

Herbertson's Descriptive Geography of Europe (BL). 
France, pp. 212-258. . ^ ' 

Carpenter’s Europe (A. B. C.), France, pp. 85-12^. 

Youth’s Companion Series; The Wide World (G.), 
Boys and Girls of Paris, p. 65; Northern Europe y A 
People on Stilts, p. 46, The Eiffel Tower* p. 53, On the 
Quicksands, p. 61. 

LIV, Page 239. 

Herbertson’s Descriptive Geography of Europe (BL), 
Spain and Portugal, pp. 250-293. 

Carpenter’s Europe (A. B. C.), Spain, pp. 428-445; 
Portugal, pp. 445-452. 

Coe’s Modern Europe (A. B. C.), Spain and Portugal, 
pp. 278-299. 

Youth’s Companion Series: Under Sunny Skies 
(G.), Toledo and Cordova, p. 1, Granada, p. ii. 

Adam'.s Elementary Commercial Geography (Ap.), 
Spain, pp. 235-238; Portugal, pp. 238-239. 

LV. Page 243. 

Herbertson’s Descriptive Geography of Europe (BL), 
Copenhagen, pp. 26-28; Low Countries, pp. 209-21 1. 

Carpenter’s Europe (A. B. C.), Belgium, pp. 125- 
133; The Netherlanas, pp. 133-156; The Land of tno 
Danes, pp. 156-163. 

Youth’s (Companion Series: Northern Europe (G.), 
Scenes in Holland, p. 18, A Holland Dairy, p. 22, A 
Dutch Market Place, p. 29, Scenes in Belgium, p. 39; 
The Wide World, Dutch Children, p. 57, The Faroe 
Islands, p. 1 . 

Dodge's Hans Hrinker and The Land of Pluck (C.). 

Coe’s Modern Europe (S. B. C.), The Land of Han# 
Christian Andersen, pp. 119-132; The Land of the 
Glorious Sunsets, pp. 133-154; The Bhnd of the Woodei. 
Shoe, pp. 154-167. 

Adam’s Elementary Commercial Geography (Ap.). 
Belgium and the Netherlands, pp. 193-201. 

LVl. Page 247. 

Youth’s Companion Series: Northern Europe (G.), 
Life in Norway, p. ir; The Wide World, A Visit to 
Sweden, p. 58. 

Herbertson’s Descriptive Geography of Europe (BL), 
Norway, Sweden, pp. 4-26, 28. 

Carpenter’s Europe (A. B. C.)* Where the Sun 
Shines at Midnight, pp. 163-185; Travels in Norway 
and Sweden, pp. 176-186. 

Adam’s Elementary Commercial Geography (Ap.), 
Scandinavia, pp. 202-207. 

LVIJ. Page 251. 

Hcr^rtson’s Descriptive Geography of Europe (BLX 
Russia, |>p. 

Caf|feter’» Europe (A. B, C.), Russia, pp. 311-361, 

Stains Strange Peoples (H.), Finns, p. 47. 
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Youth*R Companion Series: Notihern Europe (G.), 
A Ruilmn Village, p. 109; The Wide World, The Rutsch- 
berra of Russia, p. 96. 

Adam’s Elementary Commercial Geography (Ap.)» 
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(In this work the statistics an* based upon the Thirteenth Census of the United States, the latest reports of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, of the Geological Survey, and the Department of Commerce and Labor, and the latest edition of the Statesman’s Year Book.) 
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Atm of the Ocoant 

iBsUmaUd by Rawnstein) 

AREA IN 
SQUARE MILES 

Arctic 5,285,000 

Antarctic 5 » 7 3 1 , 5 o 

Indian 38,615,600 

Atlantic 34,801,400 

Pacific 07,6991^30 

Areas and Populations of the 
Continents 

{From Supan's Die BevSlkerung der Erde.XQOo) 

AREA IN POPULA- 

SQUARE MILES TlONl 

Australia 3 , 455 i 30 S 0,263.37a 

Europe 3,753.310 445.133.227 

South America . , , 6,849,531 48,946,437 

North America .. 8,035,632 128,021,267 

Africa 11.510,507 157.645. 000 

Asia 17,053.248 902,094,774 

(iBased on latest official census and estimates.) 

Area and Population of the Principal 
Countries of the World 

{J3as*d on the Statesman’s Year Book for iqo6) 

AREA IN POPULA- 

SQUARE MILES TION 

Abyssinia 150,000 3,500,000 

Afghanistan 250,000 4,500,000 

Argentine Republic . 1,135,840 5,410,028 

Austria-Hungary — 241,333 45.405.267 

Belgium Hr 373 6,693,548 

Belgian Congo ... . 900,000 30,000,000 

Bhutan 16,800 40,000 

Bolivia 703,400 2,181,415 

Brazil 3,218,130 14,333,915 

British Empire 11,908,378 398,401,704 

United Kingdom . 121,392 41,609,091 

Colonies in Europe 3,703 472,502 

India and other 
Asiatic posses- 
sions..: 1,914,597 300,569,864 

Dominion of 

Canada . . 3 . 745.574 S. 37 i. 3 iS 

Newfoundland 
and other North 
American pos- 
sessions 182,331 1,856,351 

Union of South 
Africa and other 
African posses- 
sions 2,644,399 43,029,688 

Commonwealth 

of Australia ... . 2,972,91.8 3,836,154 

New Zealand and 
other islands in 

Pacific Ocean. . . 211,964 1,358,590 

British Guiana 
and Falkland 

Islands (S. A.) . 111,500 298,149 

Chile .... 307,620 2,712,14s 

China, Republic of . . 4,277,170 433. 553. 030 

Colombia 473,202 3,916,666 

Costa Rica 18,400 334.840 

Cuba.. 44,000 1,572,845 

Denmark 15.388 2,464,770 

Dominican Republic . 18,045 416,000 

Ecuador 116,000 1,400,000 

French Republic ... 4,262,130 95.638,085 

France 207,054 38,961,945 

Indo-China and 
other posses- 
sions in Asia ... . 256,096 21,471,300 

Algeria and other 
possessions in 

Africa 3,758,150 34.690,380 

French Guiana 
and possessions 

in W^ost Indies. . 31.660 425.050 

Islands in Pacific 

Ocean 9.170 80,410 

German Empire 1,236,650 68,745,178 

Germany 208,830 56.367,178 

German posses- 
sions in Africa . . 931 ,460 1 1 ,903,000 

Kiao-Chou (Asia) . aoo 32,000 

Idands in Pacific 

Ocean 96,160 443.000 

€}reece 25,014 2.433.806 


AREA IN POPULA- 

SQUARB MILES TION 

Guatemala 48.290 x .842, 134 

Haiti X0.204 1,425.000 

Honduras 46.250 744.901 

Italy (Kingdom of) . 199.050 33,926,117 

Japanese Empire. .. . 175.866 50,926,59s 

Chosen (Korea) . . 82,000 12,000,000 

Liberia 45,000 2,120,000 

Luxemburg 998 236,543 

Mexico 767.00s 13.605919 

Monaco 8 1S.180 

Montenegro 3.630 228,000 

Morocco 219,000 5,000,000 

Nepal 54.000 5,000,000 

Nicaragua 49,200 420,000 

The Netherlands 

(Kingdom of) . . 795.511 41.636,465 

The Netherlands . 12,648 5.509,659 

Dutch East Indies. 736,400 36,000,000 

Dutch West Indies 46.463 126,806 

Norway 124,130 2.240,032 

Ottoman Empire .. . 2,779,940 63,816,540 

Turkey (Europe, 

Asia.and Africa) 1,157.860 24,028,900 

Tributary States . 1,622,080 39,787,040 

Panama 31.57® 340,000 

Paraguay 157,000 630,103 

Persia 628,000 9,500,000 

Peru 695.733 4,600,909 

Portugal(Republicof) 838,442 14,567,448 

Portugal 35.490 5,423.132 

Portuguese pos- 

8essions( Africa). 802,95 a 9,144,316 

Roumania 50,720 6,400,000 

Russian Empire ... . 8,342,927! 144,184,000 
Russia in Europe . 2,122,527 123,163,900 

Russia in Asia ... . 0,220,400 21,020,700 

Salvador 7,225 1,006,848 

^rvia 18,630 2,676,989 

Siam 220,000 6,070,000 

Spain (Kingdom of) 275,363 18,910,03 ^ 

Spain and islands. 194,783 18,618,086 

Colonies 80,580 291,946 

Sweden 172,876 5,260,811 

Switzerland 15,976 3,4*5.383 

United States (Re- 
public of) 3,743,344 101,142,330 

United States in- 
cluding Hawaii 

and Alaska 3,624,122 02,228.531 

Philippines and 

other possessions 119,222 7,740,179 

Uruguay 72,210 978,048 

Venezuela 364,000 2,590,981 

1 Exclusive of internal waters. Sea of Azov, 

Caspian Sea, etc. 


Areas and Population of the United 
States and its Possessions 

(From Federal Census, looo, Vol. II, p. 605, 
Advance Reports igjo, and United Slates 
Geological Survey. Bulletin No. 302, 
Series F., Geography jj) 


WATER POPULA- 


Alabama 

SURFACE 

51. *79 

SURFACE 

710 

: TION 

2,138,093 

Arizona 

113.840 

J16 

204,354 

Arkansas 

52. .525 

810 

1,574.449 

California 

156,092 

2,305 

2,377,549 

Colorado 

103,658 

290 

799,024 

Connecticut . . . . 

4,820 

145 

1.114,756 

Delaware 

1.96s 

40 s 

202,322 

District of CJol.. . 

60 

10 

331,069 

Florida 

54.861 

3.805 

752,619 

Georgia 

58.725 

540 

2,609,1 2 I 

Idaho 

83,779 

534 

325,594 

Illinois 

56,00a 

663 

5,638,591 

Indiana 

35.885 

469 

2,700,876 

Iowa 

55.586 

561 

2,224,771 

Kansas 

81,774 

384 

X, 600, 940 

Kentucky 

40.181 

417 

2,280,905 

Louisiana 

45.409 

3.097 

1,656,388 

Maine 

29.895 

3.145 

742,371 

Maryland 

9,941 

2,386 

1,295,346 

Massachxisetts . . 

8,039 

227 

3,366,416 

Michigan 

57.480 

Soo 

2,8x0,173 

2,075,708 

Minnesota 

80.858 

3.824 

Mississippi 

4(6,363 

503 

*,797.114 

Missouri ....... 

68,727 

693 

3,293.335 


WATER POPULA- 
SURFACtt TION 


STATES lXmO 

SURFACE 

Montana 145,776 

Nebraska *76,808 

Nevada X09,82x 

New Hampshire. 9.031 

New Jersey 7,514 

New Mexico 122,503 

New York 47.654 

North Carolina. . 48.740 

North Dakota.. . 70.183 

Ohio 40,740 

Oklahoma 69,414 

Oregon 95. 607 

Pennsylvania. . . 44,832 

Rhode Island. . . 1,067 

South Carolina. . 30,495 

South Dakota. . . 76,868 

Tennessee.. 41,687 

Texas 262,398 

Utah 82,184 

Vermont 9.124 

Virginia 40,262 

Washington .... 66,836 

West Virginia . 24,022 

Wisconsin 55,256 

Wyoming 97,594 

* Tbrkitoribs 

Alaska 590,884 

Hawaii 6,449 • • • • 

Other Possessions 

Guam 2 to .... 

Panama (ianal Zone 474 .... 

Philippines, The. 1x5,026 7x7,942 

Porto Rico 3,435 

Tutuila, Samoa 

Islands 77 

Twenty-five Largest Cities in the 
United States 

( Thirteenth Census of the United States, 
Advance Reports Census iqio) 

POPULATION 

1. New York, N. Y 4,766,883 

2. Chicago, III 2,185,283 

3. Philadelphia, Pa 1,549,008 

4 - St. Louis, Mo 687,029 

5. Boston, Mass 670.585 

6. Cleveland, Ohio 560,663 

7. Baltimore, Md 558,485 

8. Pittsburgh, Pa 533,905 

Detroit, Idich 465,' 


796 

712 

869 

3x0 

7x0 

X3X 

X. 5 S 0 

3.6d6 

654 

300 

643 

1.092 

294 

l8x 

494 

747 

335 

3.498 

3,806 

440 

2,365 

3,291 

148 

8x0 

320 


376,053 

1, 192,214 
81,875 

430,57a 
a.537,167 
327,301 
9.1x3.614 
2,206,287 
577,056 
4.767,121 
1.657,155 
672,76s 
7.665,111 
543,6^ 
1 , 5 XS.<!^ 
5 ? ^88 
3,184,780 

3.896,542 

373.351 

355.956 
2,06x61 2 
X, 141,990 

1,221,1 l'9 

2,333,860 

145,965 

64.356 

191,909 


7,635.4*6 

1,118,012 

5, 800 


Buffalo, N. Y. 

San Francisco, Cal. . ’ 

Milwaukee, Wis 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

Newark, N. J 

New Orleans, La 

Washington, D. C 

Los Ahgcles, C^l 

Minneapolis, Minn 

Jersey City, N. J 

Kansas City, Mo 


766 
4*3.715 
416,912 

373.857 

364.463 

347.469 

339.075 

331,069 

319.198 

301,408 

267,779 

248,381 

237,194 

933.650 

224.3*6 

223,9*8 

2x8,149 


Seattle, Wash 

2 2 . Indianapolis, Minn 

23. Providence, R, I 

24. L<)ui8viUe, Ky 

25. Rochester, N. Y 

Other Important Cities in Each of the 
Political Divisions of the ^ 
United States 

(Thirteenth Census of the United States, 
Advance Reports) 

POPULATION 

Aberdeen, S. Dak. . . . 

Akron, Ohio 

Albany, N. Y 

Albuquerque, N. Mex. 

Asheville, N. C 

Atchison, Kans 

Atlanta. Ga 

Augusta, Ga 

Aurora, III 

Bangor, Me 

Barre, Vt 

Baton Rouge, La ... . 

Bay City. Mich 

Biddeford, Me 

Birmingham, Ala « 32.685 

Bisbee, Ariz O.016 

Boise, Idaho i7.358 

Bridgeport, Conn 103,054 

Burlington, Vt 20,468 


10,753 

69,067 

100,253 

11,020 

18,762 

16,429 

154.839 

41.040 

29.807 

24,803 

10,734 

14,897 

45, 166 
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Other Important Cities In Etch of the 
l^oUtie^ Divisions of the United 
States — Continued 


Butte Mont 

Cambridge, Mass — 

SmdenTN. J 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Charieston, 8. C 

Charleston. W. Va. 


POPULAHOM 

39 ,i 6 s 

104.839 

94.538 

33,vSix 

58.833 


Charleston. W. Va 33,996 

Charlotte, N. C 34,014 

ChattanooM. Tenn 44,604 

Cheyenne, wyo 1 1 ,3 30 

Colorado Springs, Colo 39,078 

^lumbia. S. C 36,319 

Columbus, Ohio 

Concord, N. H 31.497 

Covington, Ky 53,270 

Council Bluffs, Iowa 29,392 

Cumberland, Md 21,839 

Dallas. Tex 93,104 

Davenport. Iowa 43,028 

Dayton, Ohio 116,577 

Decatur, 111 31,140 

Denver, Colo 313,381 

Des Moines, Iowa 86.366 

Dover, N. H 13,347 

Dubuque, Iowa 38,494 

Duluth, Minn 78,466 

East St. Louis, III 58,547 

Elizabeth, N. J 73.409 

El Paso, Tex .^9.379 

Erie, Pa 66,535 

Evansville, Ind 69,047 

Everett, Wash 34,814 

Pall River ,Mass 119,395 

Fargo, N. Dak 14,331 

Fort Smith, Ark 23,975 

Fort Wayne, Ind 63,933 

Fort Worth, Tex 73.313 

g alveston, Tex 36,981 

rand Forks, N. Dak 13,478 

Grand Rapids, Mich 113,571 

'Great Falls, Mont 13.948 

Hagerstown, Md 16,507 

Harrisburg, Pa 64,186 

Hartford, Conn 98,91s 

Helena, Mont 13,515 

Honoltdu, Hawaii 53,183 

Hot Springs, Ark 1 4,434 

Houston, Tex 73,800 

Huntington, W. Va 34.161 

I ackson, Miss 21,262 

ackson ville , Fla 5 7 ,699 

ohnstown*. Pa 55,482 

oliet, 111 34.670 

oplin, Mo 33,073 

wiilamazoo, Midi 39.437 

Kansas Cit;^ Kans 82,331 

Knoxville, Tenn 36,346 

La Crosse, Wis .30,417 

Leavenworth, Kans 19.363 

Lewiston, Idaho 6,043 

Lewiston, Me 36,247 

Lexington, Ky 35,099 

Lincoln, Nebr 43.973 

Uttle Rock, Ark 45.941 

Lowell, Mass 106,294 

Lynn, Mass 89,336 

Macoir, Ga 40.665 

Manchester. N. H 70,063 

Manila, Philippine Islands 2x9,928 

Memphis, Tenn 231.105 

Meridian, Miss 23,285 

Mobile, Ala 51.521 

Montgomety. Ala 38,236 

Musk^ee.Okla 35.97-8 

NashuS, N. H 26.005 

Nashville. Tenn x x 0,364 

New Bedford, Mass 96,65 2 

New Britaitf, Conn 43,9x6 

New Haven, Conn 133,605 

Newport. Ky. 30,309 

Nome. Alaska 2,600 

Norfolk. Va 67,452 

Oakland. Cal. x 50.x 74 

Ogden Utah 35,580 

Oklahoma City, Okla, 64,205 

Omahaf Nebr 1 24,090 

Oshloosn. Wts 33.06a 

Parkersbum, W. Va 17.842 

Paterson, 125,600 

^wtucket, R. I. 51.633 

Pensacola, Fla........ 32,982 


POPULATION 



Pocatello, Idaho o,no 

Portland, Me 58,571 

Portland. Ore ao7 ail 

Portsmouth. Va 33.100 

Pueblo, Colo 

Quincy. ni 

|acme, Wis. 38,002 

gAlemh. N. C xo.aiS 

Reading, Pa 96,071 

Rpno, Nev 10,867 

^chmpnd, Va 227,628 

Roanpte, Va 34.874 

Rockford. Ill 45,401 

Roswell, N. Mex 6,17 a 

Rutland, Vt 13,546 

Sacramento. Cal 44,696 

Saginaw, Mich 50,5x0 

St. Joseph, Mo 77,403 

St. P&m, Minn. 214,744 

Salem, Ore 14,004 

Salt Lake City, Utah 92,777 

San Antonio, Tex 96,614 

San Juan, Porto Rico 48,716 

Savannah, Ga 65,064 

Schenectady, N. Y 72,826 

Scranton, Pa 129,867 

Sheridan, Wyo 8,408 

Shreveport, La 28,015 

Sioux City, Iowa 47,828 

Sioux Palls. S. Dak 14,094 

South Bend, Ind 53,684 

South Omaha, Nebr 26,259 

Spartanburg, S. C x7,Si7 

Spokane, Wash 104,402 

Springfield, III 51,673 

Springfield, Mo 35,201 

Superior, Wis 40,, 3 84 

Syracuse, N. Y 237,349 

Tacoma, Wash 83,743 

Tampa, Fla 37.783 

Terre Haute, Ind 58,157 

Toledo, Ohio 268,497 

Topeka, Kans 43.684 

Trenton. N. J 96.815 

Trinidad, Colo 20,204 

Troy, N. Y 76,813 

Tucson, Ariz 23,193 

Utica, N. Y 74,419 

Vicksburg, Miss 20,814 

Waterbury, Conn 73, 241 

Wheeling, W, Va 42,642 

Wichita, Kans 53,450 

Wilkes-BarrejPtt 67,105 

Wilmington, Del 87,411 

Wilmington, N. C 35,748 

Winona, Minn 18,583 

Worcester, Mass 245,986 

Yonkers, N. Y 79.803 

Youngstown, Ohio 70,066 

Twenty-five Largest Cities in the 

World 

(Larg0lybcis0d<mStat€sman's Year Book, iQio) 
POPULATION 

2. London, Etmland 7,429,740 

3. NeiV York, U. S. A 4.766.813 

3. Paris, France 3,763.393 

4. Tokyo, Japan 2,186,079 

5. Chicago, U. S. A 2,185,283 

6. Bexiin, Germany 

7. Vienna, Austria a,o8<,888 

8. St. Petersbuxv, Russia 2,678,000 

9. Philadelphia, U. S. A 1,549.008 

20. Moscow, Russia 1.359.254 

XX. Osaka, Japan 1,226,590 

23. Buenos Au^s.A^ntine Rep. 2,289,252 

13, Constantinople, Turkey 1,206,000 

24. Calcutta, India 1,026,987 

X 5. Singan>fm China 1 ,000,000 

xo. Canton, China 000,000 

27. Glasgow, Scotland 87 2,021 

x8. Hankow, China Sao.ooo 

X 9. Rio de Janeirp, Brasil 8x1,265 

20. Hamburg. Germany 802,79.3 

21. Bombay, India 776,000 

22. Warsaw, Russia 756,426 

23. Tientsiii-fu, China. 750.900 

24. Budapest. Austria-Hungary. . 732.52s 

25. Peking, Chkxa 700,000 


Other Large Cities in the Different 
Countries of the Worid 

(Largoly based oh StaUrsman's Voar BooJb, jrp JO) 

POPULATtOH 

1. Adelaidejiustralia 178,300 

2. Aleppo, Turkey 200,000 

3. Alexandria, Egypt 3321246 

4. Algiers. Algeria 238.240 

Sf Amsterdam, Holland 565.589 

6. Antananarivo, Madagascar. . . 73,000 

7. Antwerp, Belgium., 324,235 

8. Arequipa, Peru 37,000 

9. Asuncion Paraguay 00,259 

20. Athens, Greece 167,479 

21. Auckland. New Zealand 82.tex 

22. Bag(lad, Turkey 245,000 

23. Bahia, Brazil. 230,000 

14. Baku, Asiatic RuMia 179,233 

15. Bangkok. Siam 500,000 

x6. Barcelona, Spain 533,000 

17. Barranauilla, Colombia 40,200 

x8. Basel, S^witzerland 130,600 

19. Batavia, Java 138,551 

30. Beirut, Syria 120,000 

ax. Belfast, Ireland 349.280 

22, Belgrade, Servia. 77i8i6 

33, Bergen, Norway 7*,*52 

34. Birmingham, England 563,629 

25. Bogota, Colombia 223,300 

26. Bordeaujc, France 252,917 

37. Breslau, Germany 470.004 

28. Bridgetown, Barbados 3t,5oo 

39. Bristol, England.. 377>64S 

30. Brussels, Belgium , 937,807 

31. Bukarest, Roumania 300,000 

33. Cairo, Ji^ypt 654.476 

33. Callao^ Peru 31,000 

34. Cape Town, U. of S. A 01,973 

35* Cardcas. Venezuela 72,439 

36. Cardiff, Wales 195,303 

37. Christiania, Norway 337,626 

38. Cologne, Germany 428,721 

39. Colombo, Ceylon * 158,218 

40. Concepcion, La, Chile 55,330 

41. Copeniiagen, Denmark, ...... 51 4,234 

43. Damascuir Syria 260,000 

43. Dresden. Germany 5x6,996 

44* Dublin, Ireland 398,356 

45. Dundee, Scotland 264,409 

46. Durban, U, of S. A 60,344 

47. Edinburgh, Scotland 355,366 

40. Fez, Morocco 240,000 

49. Geneva, Switzerland x ax, 300 

50. Genoa, Italy 275,000 

52. George Town, British Guiana* 53.176 

53. Ghent, Belgium 263,763 

53. Gothenburg, Sweden 162,480 

54. Guadalajara, Mexico.. xoi,ao8 

55. Guayaquil, Ecuador 80,000 

56. Haidarabdd, India 448,466 

57. Halifax. Nova Scotia 40,832 

58. Hanoi, Indo-China 150,000 

59. Havana. Cuba a97.i59 

60. Helsingfors. Finland 127.327 

6t. Hobart, Tasmania 24,653 

62. Hong-kong, China (British)... 339,650 

63. Jerusalem, S3rria 70,000 

64. Johannesburg, U. of S. A. . 4i 158,580 

65. Kimberley, U. of S. A * 34.431 

66. Kingston, Jamaica 46,542 

67. Kyoto, Japan. 442402 

68. La Paz, Bolivia 78,856 

69. Leeds, England 484,0x2 

70. Leipzig JGermany. 503,672 

72. Lhasa, Tibet.*..* 27,000 

72. Lidge, Belgium 175,870 

73. Lille, Prance 205,602 

74* Lima, Peru. 240,884 

75, Lisbon, Portugal 356,009 

76. Liverpool, England 760,357 

77> Lodz, Russiair Poland 35<.570 

78. Louren^o Marques, Port. East 

Africa 9,849 

79. Lucknow, India 164,049 

80. lyons, Prance 472,114 

8z. Madras, India * 509,340 

82* Madrid, Spain 539.83$ 

83. Malaga, Spain * 2301X09 

84. Man^ester, England 65543s 

Ss* Maracaibo, Venezuela 34.214 

86. Marseilles, France 527490 

87. Mecca, Arabia 6o,ooe 

88. Mriboume, Australia 549.200 

80. Mexico, Mexico 344.722 

90. Milan, Italy 584.000 



tMr'HIto.irwld- 


‘ . »OFULATIOlf 

#f. utugmy 316,000 

f*. 367,730 - 

•4>3. IfitMM, China. . . 1 58,2 la 

^4* MMhkh, Oonnany. 

0|. Natoy*, Japan 378,031 

0. NaplM, »aty so6.^o 

47* Odatta, KUMia 440.673 

48. Oporto, Portugal >67,435 

40. Ottawa. Canada. so.oas 

>00. Palermo, Italy 3>9«ooo 

fot. Prague. Auttm 333.649 

103. Pretoria, U. of 8. A 31.161 

103. Quebec, Canada 68,840 

104. Quito, Souador 70,000 

105. Rome, Italy. 57 S. 000 

roo. Roeario, Argentine RepuUic . . 1 50,000 

107. Rotterxlai^ The Netherlande. 4>i«635 

to8. Santiago, Chile 333.704 

109. Santiago, Cuba 57.443 

120. Sfto Paulo, Brasil 348.000 

111. Seville. Spain 148,3x5 

iie.'ShefReid. England 470,958 

1x3. Singapor^Straits Settlements 338,555 

XX4* Stniynia, Turkey 30 x, 000 

XX 3. Sofia, Bulgaria 100,000 

116. S6ul, Chosen (Korea) 150,000 

1X7. Southanmton, England 134.667 

1x8. Stettin, (ier^ny. . 334.1x9 

xtp. Stockholm, Sweden 339.583 

x»o. Sutabayai Java 150.198 

X3I. Sydney, Australia 593,100 

19 $. tabris, Persia. aoo.ooo 

133. Tashkend. Asiatic Russia .... 155.673 

134. Teherafi, Persia aSo.ooo 

131, the Hague, The NetherUmds. 359,0x0 

I to. tinis, Asiatic Russia 159.590 

xat. Toronto, Canada 008,040 

laS. Trieste, Austria 331,993 

xsp. TripoU/Tripoli 30,000 

130. Tunis, Tunis 307.5x9 

131. Turin, Italy 371.000 

13a. Valencia, .Sbain a 13.130 

133. Valencia. Venesuela 38,054 

134* Valparaiso, Chile 103,447 

13s. Vancouver, Canada . 36.133 

X30, Venice, Italy 160,000 

X37. Wellington, Hew SeaUnd .... 63.807 

X38. Winnipeg. Canada 40,340 

139. YokohanuL Japan 394.303 

S0. Skuisibar. Zimsibar 55.750 

I4Z. Zfifich, Switsexland 183.500 

Principal Riven of the World 

RORTH AMERICA « 

(Botsd on Lomman't G<urtt«0r of tht World) 

APPROXI- 

MATBLBNOTH 

IN MXLBS MUM 

MisBOurMdississippi.. . 4.X94 2,038.643 

yukpcr 3,050 4so,ooo 

Colorado 0,000 367.000 

Rio(hnattde. H x.8oo 145.300 

Columbia 1,400 360,000 

Saskatchewan-Nelson. 1,390 360.000 

Athabai^Mackensie. x.ioo 677.000 

St. Lawrence x.034 397.000 


SOTTTH AMERICA 

Amason, 3.4x5 

ParanA^La Plata a.x 70 

SAoPrancisoo x,8oo 

Orinoco.... x»55o 

St^ROPS 

VoJga^. a.|35 

^nube... X.800 

Dnieper x.334 

Don x>tS 3 

Nortb^ Dvina i.xoo 

iMesiar §53 

Rhina 810 

Ribt., ...» 7>9 

»hda. isf 


APPROXI* 
XIATB LBNOTH 

, IN MILB6 

Ob 3.335 

y antf ise-kiang 3,000 

Lena a, 860 

Amur . . , 3,700 

Mekong 3,600 

Yeniser 3.500 

Hwaxigdio. . . . ; 3,300 

Indus, f 3,000 

Brahmaputra 1,800 

Ganges 1,455 


x,x 50.870 

700.000 
908,980 

787.000 

350.000 

793.300 

387.150 

360.050 

360.000 

397.300 


X. 630.000 
1 . 000.000 

780.000 

550.000 


Nile 3.670 

Congo 3,800 

Niger 3,600 

Zambesi x,6oo 

AUSTRALIA 

Darling 1,160 

Murray 1,100 


Principal Lakes of the World 


ALTITUDE 
IN PBBT 
603 

581 

391 

573 

710 

346 

530 

X06 

4>3 x 8 


3.330.000 

2.300.000 
397 ,600 
365,000 


NORTH AMERICA 

AREA IN 
SQ. MILB9 

Superior 31,300 

Huron 33.800 

Michigan 33,450 

Grrat Bear. 14,000 

Erie 9.960 

Winnipeg 9,400 

Ontario 7,340 

Great Slave 7.100 

Nicaragua 3,97 5 

Grcat^lta 3,560 

SOUTH AMERICA 

Titicaca 3,a6x 

EUROPE 

Ladoga 7,000 


Caspian Sea* 169,383 

Lake Araia a6> 1 66 

Baikal 13,197 

Dcatl Sea® . 353 

X Below sea level. > Salt. 


Victoria Nyanaa 33,167 

Nyassa 10,000 

Tanganyika 14,000 

Chad 10,400 


Principal Mountains of the World 
RORTH AMERICA 

WHBRB HBIORT 

LOCATED IN FEBT 

Mt. McKinley Alaska 30,464 

Mt. Logan Canada 19,539 

Orisaba Mexico ... 18,314 

Mt« St. Elias Alaslm-Yukon 

frontier 18,034 

Popocatepetl Mexico x 7,5 so 

Wrangell Alaska 17,500 

Mt.V^itney California 14,50a I 

Massive Mountain . Colomdo 14484 

Mt. Shasto ^Ufornia 14.380 

Mt. Rainier Waahi^on. . .. 14,363 

LongsPtek Colorado 14,371 

Pikes Peak CJolorado xa.xoS 

Fremont Peak. . . . Wyoming X3,790 

Mt. Hood. Oregon. xx.sas 

SOUTH AMERICA 

Aconcagua .Argentine Rep. . .. 90,860 

Chimboraso Ecuador. 00,498 

M»tl Peru 00,310 

Cotopaxi Ecuador. 10480 

Tolkna, Nevado do Colombia x8,ioo 


StmOPB 

WHBRB MB20HT 

located in PBBT 

Mont Blanc Px^^^Ao* 15,780 

Monte Rosa Swxss>^ltaiian 

Frontier.. 25,31s 

Mulahacen Spain 11,781 

Pic de Nethou. ... Spain x 1,170 

Mt. Etna Italy xo,05 

Mt. Hecla Iceland 5,o0 

Mt. Vesuvius Italy 4,060 

ASIA 

Mt. Everest Himalayas 00,003 

Godwin-Austen . . . HimAlayas 38,065 
Kdnehanjangd. . . . HimdJayas 38,156 

Mustagh>ata Pamirs 35,800 

Elbruz Russia, 18,505 

Demavend Persia i8,aoo* 

31,530 

Ararat Armenia 16,905 

Fuji-yama Japan. 20,440 

Mt. Uermon Palestine 9,050 

AFRICA 

Mt. Kenia Brit. E. Africa. . . 19,300* 

19,730 

Kilima-njaro Gcr. E. Africa . . . X9»37o 

Mi. Ruwenzori. . . .Brit. E. Africa . . . x 6,600 
Ras Dashan Abyssinia 15,000. 


Tizi Tamjurt Morocco. . 


Mongo Ma Loba. . . Kamerun 

Mont aux Sources . . U. of S. A. 

(Western frontier of Natal). 


Mauna Kea Hawaiian Islands. 

Mauna Loa Hawaiian Islands. 

Kinabalu Borneo 

Mount Victoria . . .New Guinea 

Mt. Cook New Zealand 


Total Length of Railroads of the 
World 

(Based on Siaiesman's Year Book for 1006) 

CONTINENTS m“m™s 

North America 348,046 

Europe 189,001 

Asia 48.334 

South America 39,664 

Australia and Islands of the Pacific . 1 7 • 1 64 

Africa >3,993 


Length of Railroads in the Different 
Countries 

LENGTH 

COUNTRIES 

Argentine Republic ta,ooo 

Austria-Hungary 03.739 

Belmum 8,830 

Bdgian Congo 300 

Bolivia 700 

Brasil 10,408 

British Empire 95, 005 

i inited Ki^dom 33,634 

ndiaand^erAslatieposscssions a8,ixx 

I Canada, Dominicn of 19,6x1 

Australia. Commonwealth of .... . X4,S77 

BriUJiiBrica Md4 


Briti^^ri» 

Neu^o^dland Md Dxiti'sh’ West 

Biitish&uiana (South Amcri^) . . 

Chile 

China, Republic of 


Cedombia . 

Co^ Rica 

Cuba 

Denmark 

Beusdor 

Pxench Republic. 
France 


Algeria and other AlMeaa pos ee e 
aom. 


siotUL 

Indo^Qiina.. . * * i* • * • • ‘a 

New Caledonia (Pacific Ocean) 


REFERENCE TABLES 


Itngtli (d lUUvQftds in the 
ZHfierent CoimtrieB — 
Continued 


copmeme 

Oermait Empire 

Germany ...» 

Gerj^n Poesessions in 

KHao-chou. China ...!!! 

Greece 

Guatemala 

Haiti and Dominican Re- 
public 

Honduras 

Italy 

X^Pitn 

Cnoaen (Korea) 

Luxemburg 

Mexico z 

TlmNetheTlands r““ ■ 


^eNetheriand 


LSNQTH 
IN ICILB8 

33.S30 

3a.804 

505 

330 

700 

400, 

MS 

60 

io,o6g 

4.889 

6xa 
336 
a.aep 
3.373 

1.817 
1.456 
160 


(Kingdom) 

aas( Europe) 

Dutch Bast Indies(A6ia) . 

Nicaragua 

Norway 1,548 

Ottoman Empire 7.S44 

Turkey in Europe 3,890 

Ttirkcy in Asia a, 186 

Egypt. 

Panama . 

Paraguay 
Peru 


Port^al^ and Portuguese 


3.468 

47 

156 

.146 


^8t Africa (48^ t.973 

Roumania 3,000 

RussianEmpire 4*'5S0 

Russia in Europe 36.187 

Russia in Asia 6,373 

Salvador 100 

Servia 360 

350 

Spain 8.530 

Sweden 7.631 

Switzerland 3,898 

United States (Republic of) aia.&Oa 

United States 3x3,349 

Alaska iia 

Porto Rico 153 

Hawaii xaS 

Philippines. .1 i ao 

Uruguay i.aro 

Venezuela 539 

Some Ocean Trade Routes of the 
World 

{From Bartholomew's Twentieth Century Ciii~ 
wens' Atlas of the World) 

POINT OF nmiMATiON 
DBFARTURB D®»TINATION MiLgg w”nr* 

Alexandria .... London 3,375 

Alexandria. . , .Liverpool 3.037 

Algiers Liveri^' i 664 

A]^a (Samoa) .San FranJsco. 4,aoo 

Bahia Southampton.. 4.505 

Bahia Liverpool 4.430 
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Batavia Marseilles.?... 7,178 

Batavia Southampton.. 8.330 

Bombay London 6,658 

Boinbay Liverpool 6,355 

Bombay Marseilles . . . « . 4,934 

Boston Glasgow 3,785 

Boston Liverpool 3,933 

Buenos Aires . .Southampton. . 6,136 

Buenos Aixes . .Liverpool 6,353 

Calcutta Liverpool 7.085 

Callao Liverpool 9,895 

Cape Town. . . .Southampton. . 6,ozo 

Christiania .... Hull 558 

Col<Hi Southampton.. 5,353 

Qmstantinople.LtverpooI 3.0x5 

Copenhagen. . .Leith, Hull. .. . 616 

^1 Islands . ..Vancouver .... 5,335 
-lyd^y *.735 

Southampton.. 3,134 

RbeiUtar . ! ! 1*. ‘.LemSo? ! ! i ! ! ! I’aoo 

obnxg. .^.London 644 

“ I^verpool 3,4x5 


*9 

37 

36 

35 

37 
16 
xo 

9 

33 

35 

34 
40 

X9-34 

3 

X9 

zo 

sShrs 

x8 

6 

8 

xo 

8 

S 

7 


A map showing the standard time belts in the United States and Canada 


POINT OF D„g«,».TION ^’^''^ANCB 
DBPARTURB DESTINATION milBS 

Havana New Orleans. . 585 a 

Hobart London xi,05z 41 

Hong-kong. . . .Southampton . 10,075 39 

Hong-kong Marseilles 8 . 1 8o 30 

Jamaica Southampton. . 4.70a x6 

Lisbon Liverpool 973 4 

Lisbon Southampton. . 855 3 

Madagascar. .. .Marseilles 6,077 35 

Manila Liverpool 9.575 33 

Molboume Southampton. .11,03* 45 

Melbourne .... Marseilles 9>72o 35 

Montevideo. . ..Southampton. . 6,170 aa 

Montevideo. .. .Liverpool 6,095 35 

Montreal Liverpool 3,850 9 

New Orleans. . London 4,690 X4 

New Orleans. , Liverpool 4,615 X4 

New York Liverpool 3. *70 o 

New York Glasgow 3. *80 8 

New York Southampton,. 3,110 6 

Odessa LiverjKX)! 3.3.^5 X3 

Pernambuco ... Liverpool 3.674 x5 

Portland (Me.). Liverpool 3,770 8 

Port Said Liverpool 4.050 14 

Port Said Marseilles 1.568 s 

Quebec Liverpool 3,855 8 

Rio de Janeiro .Li veriKX)! 5.156 19 

Shanghai Southampton. .10,945 43 

Shanghai Marseilles 9.050 36 

Shanghai Vancouver.... 4,300 19 

Singapore Southampton. . 8,638 33 

Stockholm London 1.172 4 

and 903 

Suez Liverpool 3.»74 *0 

Suez Marseilles 1.655 6 

Sydney Southampton. .13,491 49 

Sydney Marseilles 10,396 34 

Valparaiso Liverpool 8,748 37 

Vera Cruz Liverpool 5.031 30 

VUdivostok. . .Southampton. .11,748 s® 

Wellitigton. . . .London X3.345 46 

Yokohama. . . .London ix,6oz 53 

Zanzibar London 6,335 40 

Zanslbar Marseilles 4,74s »o 

....Hamburg 7«xjo 36 


Standard Time 

{Band on HaaelVs Annual, iQto) 

Generally speaking, Greenwlflll 'time, or 
Orsenwich time plus or minus gn integral 


number of hours, is in use in most of ths Wad- 
ing countries of the world. 


Greenwich time is 
used in 


t Oiest Britain 
Spain 
Belgium 
HdStand 


One hour faster than 
Greenwich in 


Two hours faster 
than Orsenwich in 


Eight liours faster j 
than Greenwich in ( 


Italy 

Austria » 

Bwitsailand 

Germany 

Denmark 

Norway 

Cape of Good Hope 
The Transvau 
Orange Free SU 
Natal 
Turkey 
Egypt 

West Austimlia 
Shanghai 


SUte 


Nine hours faster ) 

than Greenwidx in f 

Nine and one-half 1 u 

hours faster than y South Austnuia 
Greenwich in ) 

’’'SiS'SSSrich in \ SSSsSSh WtlM 

In the United States snd the Dominion of 
Canada, Greenwich time is used. These 
countries extend over so many degrees of 
longitude, however, that they, axe necessarily 
di^ed into five belts, in wnich the tinw w 
slower than Greenwich time by four, five, 
six, seven, and eig^^ hours, respectively. 
The time in theee belts is known af ifttsredW- 

determhied by the railfeads. BeopW trayi- 
ing west in the United Ste^ set their 
bock one hourvhen crossingf^ 
the next. iSraveting east they ss^ 
forward. 
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The Leading Commercial Countriee 

'■'ijfiBiiiliii <M tki SUiUtsmafi*s Y«ar Book, 1904, and Chisholm’s Handbook of Commifcial Gsoirophy,) 


CovNTgir, 

Principal Products. 


Fruits, felt, wool 

. 

AJffeiia. 


ArgMltltM* , 

Animal products, wheat. ... 








, 

BoUvia 

Mineral^ , rubber 




. . . , 

Wheat, wine, tobacco 


Grain, timber, metals 





^ile 

Minerals, cereals, guano 




Gold, grain, ginseng 



Riea 

Coffee, bananas 





, , 

pAmlnk>a.ti Repuhlir 


Fast- 

Coffee, tea, sugar. ... 

fCmiador 


Egypt 

Cotton, cereals, suga^. 




GufmuLny 


Greece 


... * 


MAiti 


Hawaii 

Sugar, rice, coffee 

India. 

Cereals, cotton, oil-se^ds 

Iti^y 

Silk, fruit, grain. . . . . 

Jamaica 

Sugar, coffee, fruit 

jfapan. 

Cereals, tea, silk 



Gold, cattle, rice 

Mexico. 

Metals, henequen, animals. 

Morocco 

Grain, eggs, almonds 

Natal 

Coal, sugar, cereals 

Netherlands 

Cereals, textiles, dairy products 

Newfoundland. 

Fish, iron, coal 

Norway 

Timber, fish, animals 

Orange Free State 

Diamonds, coal, sheep 

Panama 

Fruit, coffee, rubber 

Paraguay 

Paraguay tea, fruit, cattle • * - , 

Persia 

Fruit, cotton, opium 

Peru. . . 

Metals, sugar, cotton , 

PhiUppinea 

Hemp, copra, sugar, tobacco 

Porto Rico * . 

Coffee, sugar, tobapeo. . , 

Portugal 

Wine, cereals, fruit 

Roumania* 

Grain, sheep, cattle 

Ru9aia. 

Grain, petroleum, fibers, 

Salvador. 

Coffee, indigo, tobacco 

Servia 

Grain, plums, aoimals 

Siam, 

, Rice,, teak, sea products 

Spain 

Grain, fruits,' minerals. , 

Straits Settlements 

Tin, gums, pepper 

Sweden 

Timber, iron, grain 

Switserland. 

Dairy products, animals, fruits 

Tlis Transvaal. 

Gold, coal, sheep 

^urlciy, 

Tobacco, cereals, fruits 

Hnited Kingdom 

- Textilet. steel manufactures 

0njitMKl"StahMi .............. 

CerehlSt cotton, minerals 

Hn^guay . 

Animal products, grain.' 

yenosuelo , , - - , - - . f i . 

Coffee, cacao, animals ^ 

Kaiudbar 

Spices* 


Principal Exports. 


Total Value op 
Eieports. 


Horses, fruits, grain — 

Wine, wool, potatoes 

Animal products, wheat 

Gold, wool 

Sugar, animals, animal products, coal .... 

Coal, woolens, linens 

Silver, tin, rubber. 

Coffee, rubber, tobacco 

Grain, animal food, food products 

Timber, cheese, wheat 

Diamonds, gold, wool 

Tea, cocoanut products, plumbago 

Nitre, copper, iodine 

Silk, tea, cotton 

Gold, rice, ginseng 

Gums, coffee, gold ! 

Coffee, bananas 

Sugar, tobacco, cigars 

Provisions, animals, cereals 

Sugar, cacao, tobacco 

Coffee, tea, sugar 

Cacao, ivory nuts, coffee 

Cotton, cereals, provisions 

Textiles, yam, wine 

Textiles, hardware, chemicals 

Currants, ores, olive oil 

Coffee, timber, hides 

Coffee, woods, cacao 

Sxigar, rice, coffee 

Cotton, jute, rice, oil -seeds 

Silk, olive oil, sulphur 

Fruit, sugar, rum 

Silks, cotton yam, coal 

Gold, cattle, raffia 

Metals, henequen, animals 

Grain, eggs, almonds 

Coal, wool, sugar 

Cereals, hardware, textiles 

Fish, iron ore, fish oil 

Timber, fish, paper 

Diamonds, garnets, sheep ! 

Fruit, coffee, rubber 

Paraguay tea, tobacco, hides 

Friiit, cotton, opium 

Metals sugar, cotton 

Hemp, tobacco, sugar 

Sugar, tobacco, coffee * 

Wine, cork, canned fish 

Grain, fruit, wood 

Grain, raw materials, animal products 

Coffee, indigo, sugar | 

Animal products, grain 

Rice, teak, sea products 

Wine, minerals, fruit 

Tin, gums, spices 

Timber, animals, metals 

Silk, cottons, clocks and watches 

Gold, coal, wool 

Grapes, tUk, wheat 

Textiles, steal manufactiirea 

Cotton, grain, railway supplies. 

Meat, hides, grain 

Coffee, cacao, hides. 

Cloves. 


$ 69,496,000 

178.1 98.000 

348.190.000 

386.544.000 

787t9i5iOOo 

11.777.000 
174,03^*00® 

so, 737,000 

295 . 850.000 
83*780,000 

S7, 975*000. 

66.017.000 

148.354.000 

4.158.000 

3.417.000 

5.433*000 

64.949.000 

119.611.000 

5 . 994.000 

109.097.000 

8.879.000 

94*445.000 

1,119,400,000 

r,i 55 ,o 8 o,ooo 

18.799.000 

9 . 039.000 

19.760.000 

96.998.000 

270.514.000 

994 . 484.000 

11.003.000 
133*938,000 

9 . 699.000 

90.955.000 

7.487.000 

34.651.000 

691.900.000 
0,399,000 

48.897.000 

1.368.000 

1.175.000 
3,891*000 

13.048.000 

18.797.000 

98.679.000 

14.867.000 
30,7x0,000 

74.964.000 

469.040.000 

10.978.000 

13.848.000 
sx, 763.00*6 

150.423.000 

138.678.000 
95.446*000 

171.590.000 

37.158.000 

68.609.000 
X. 730,147 ,006 
t, 399, 931, 000 

33*603.000 

14*900,000 

S,x8s*oOO 









REFERENCE TABLES 


Their ProductiOM, Exports, tnd Imports 

(Maud m tht Statesman's Year Book, 1004, and Chisholm's Handbook of Commercial Geography.) 


Principal Imports. 


Total Value op 
Imports. 


Cotton, indigo, sugur, tea 

CottonE, ildna, furniture $ 66,557,000 

Textiloa, agricultural implements 103,039,000 

Machinery, cottons, woolens 303,782,000 

Wool, cotton, coal, tobacco 331,793,000 

PoodstuiSs, timber, wool 694,633,000 

Cottons, woolens, hardware 5,940,000 

Foods|;uffs, cottons, coal 109,673,000 

Textiles, metals, machinery 14,349,000 

Steel manufactures, coal, woolens 341,3x5,000 

Textiles, food products 164,361,000 

Grain, coal, cottons 37,367,000 

Textiles, minerals, oils 47,674,000 

Cottons, opium, rice 318,434,000 

Cottons, silks, oil 6,771,000 

Flour, salt, petroleum 3,040,000 

Foodstuffs, dry goods, hardware 4,337,000 

Textiles, rice, food products 63,135,000 

Provisions, textiles, hardware 1 50,596,000 

Cottons, hardware, provisions 3,987,000 

Cottons, manure, hardware 91,693,000 

Cottons, woolens, hardware 7,077,000 

Cottons, coal, wood 83,761,000 

Wool, raw silk, coal 1,139,730,000 

Provisions, raW materials, oil i ,393,386,000 

Cereals, yams, coal 38,101,000 

Cottons, provisions, beverages 3,356,000 

Cottons, sacks, hardware 5,500,000 

Manufactured goods, foodstuffs 23,930,000 

Cottons, hardware, sxigar 163,455,000 

Grain, cotton, coal 355«i49,ooo 

Cottons, fish, fiour 9,743,000 

Cottons, sugar, hardware 145 >405 ,000 

Cottons, rice, wine 8,458,000 

Hardware, textiles, coal 75,903,000 

Cottons, sugar, tea 20,375,000 

Hardware, dry goods, provisions 63,934,000 

Cereals, iron, textiles 868,800,000 

Flour, textiles, provisions 7,739,000 

Provisions, metals, textiles 78,360,000 

Dry goods, food, hardware. 11,808,000 

Cottons, flour, provisions 3,569.000 

Textiles ^ 3,333,000 

Cottons, sugar, woolens 33,886,000 

Breadstuffs, hardware, cottons 16,187,000 

Rice, floor, wine 33>34a,ooo 

Cottons 11,976,000 

Cottons, coal, codfish 60,044,000 

Textiles, metals, hides 56,669,000 

Raw materials, manufactures 380,800,000 

Cottons, breadstuffs, woolens 6, 868, 000 

Cottons, metals, woolens 8,606,000 

Cottons, sacks, opium 6,390,000 

Grain, cotton, timber 163,168,000 

Rice, cottons, opium 161,683,000 

Coal, metal goods, yams 135,896,000 

Foodstuffs, silk, metals. 315,743,000 

Hardware, clothing, provisions 65,338,000 

Cottons, sugar, coffee 107,785,000 

Breadstuffs, meat, cotton 3,605,950,000 

Sugv, chemicals, coffee. 1,035,719,000 

Food, machinery, textiles S3.5S7»ooo 

Textiles, hardware, provisions 8,560,000 

Textiles, coal 5,310,000 


Principal Ports. Coumtrv. 


• • • ; Afghanistan, 

Algiers Algeria. 

BueuM Aires Argentine Republic, 

Adelaide, Melbourne, Sydney Australia, 

Trieste Austria-Hungary, 

Antwerp Belgium. 

BoUvia. 

Rio de Janeiro. Bahia, Santos Brasil. 

Varna Bulgaria. 

Quebec, Montreal, Halifax Canada. 

Cape Town, Port Elisabeth, E. London. . . . Cape of Good Hope. 

Colombo Ceylon, 

Valparaiso, Iquique Chile. 

Shanghai, Canton China, 

Chemulpo Chosen. 

Barranquilla Colombia. 

Puerto Limon Costa Rica. 

Havana, Santiago do Cuba Cuba, 

Copenhagen Denmark. 

Puerto Plata, Samans Dominican Republic* 

Batavia, Surabaya Dutch East In^es, 

Guayaquil Ecuador. 

Alexandria, Port Said Egypt. 

Marseilles, Le Havre, Bordeaux Prance, 

Hamburg, Bremen, Stettin Germany. 

Pirarns, Patras Greece. 

San Jos6, Puerto Barrios Guatemala. 

Port au Prince Haiti. 

Honolulu Hawaii. 

Calcutta, Bombay, Rangoon India. 

Venice, Genoa, Leghorn Italy. 

Kingston, Port Antonio Jamaica. 

Yokohama, Nagasaki Jfapan. 

Tamatave Madagascar. 

Vera Cruz, Tampico Mexico. 

Tangier Morocco. 

Durban. Natal. 

Rotterdam, Amsterdam Netherlands. 

St. Johns Newfoundland. 

Christiania, Bergen, Trondhjem Norway. 

Orange Free State. 

Panama, Colon Panama. 

Paraguay. 

Bushire Persia. 

Callao Peru. 

Manila Philippines. 

Ponce, San Juan, Mayoguez Porto Rico. 

Oporto, Lisbon Portugal. 

Galatz Roumania. 

St. Petersburg, Odessa Russia. 

Acajutla, Libertad Salvador. 

Servia. 

Bangkok Siam. 

Barcelona, Cartagena, Malaga Spain. 

Singapore Straits Settlemeoti, 

Gothenburg, Stockholm. Sweden. 

Switserland. 

The Transvaal 

Constantinople Turkey. 

London, Liverpool. Glasgow. United Kingdom, 

New York. Boston, New Orieans United States. 

Montevideo. Uruguay. 

La Guaira, Pucrio Cabello« Maracaibo... . Venezuela. 

Zanzibar. . . . 4 . Zanzibar. 









IN3EX AND PRONOUNCING VOCABULARY 



884, 

vumxi Ot, 8^ 877^ 

AiMitmloo 108*, 185. 

AeonMif niii 808*, 

J^liad* (Xd'84ld)« 88^888. 

A4«ii (r^ or rOonl OOT, 801. 

Aden,aiUf0f,89O*«8Ol. 

AdlrondaolK Atountolni (Ml- 
rdn'dlk.), 188. 180*, 184. 188. 

»om (^jO'oa-), 810*. 818, 

A^iMuttitt«ii(4f-0ft&'tft-tto 808*, 

AfMeii (4fM-k4), 878-887, 817*; 
•Dinuilf, 76, 878; cltl^ 808, 888; 

888,S4, m da- 
valomnant, 884, 865; drainage, 875, 
876{ IrriMtlon, 880; mliiar^a.887; 
ontiina, 875: jM(»la, 878;^oductB 
of tka aoil. oaMHO; alse, 875; stock 
rtliing^OW; saromii7, 886; snr- 
^sTIh. 880; trade. 888, 865, 
887; vagetetlon, 876. 

Afirloa, South, m South Afrioa* 

, SS7-881; Mtf o£to 
•ttbdivislonaiider names of conn- 
trieikets. 

Air, 48: iimtftare In, 51: tempera- 


MS', W, ‘WWHiVISIV All, III. llV 

tare or, 48: weight of, 46. 
Slabanui 140.168, 

•147*. 


Alaska a-lle^kl}, 178. 174. 176, 

’ ITT*, 1)6; cities, 176; climate, 
176; drainage, 175; fiords of. 86, 
176; fishing, 178; products, 176, 
1^; surface, 176; trade, 178; tege- 
tation, 175. , 

Albany QX, T.) (ftl'bi-nl), 180, 180*, 

Alberta (fil-bfirtfi), 06, 164*. iso. 

A^htt giuer^o^j^. Mex.) (al^bol)' 

Aleatian lelands (4-ia^ehon-), 
01M75il85. 

Alexandria (U^figc-In'drl-fi), 861*, 

A^rla (fil-Jd^A), 888. 870*, 880, 

Alrlefe (IWinO. 861*, 868. 

AlTegheny Plateau 

t 08,r07*,lll. 114. 130, 1S7. 

AUentowu (Pa.)(al'15n-), 130*, 184. 

Ailiivlal fans, 80; plains, 80. 

. Almond^ in GaUfomla, 178; Mo- 
rocco, 8w« 

Alps (itllMi), 810*, 917, 818, 888, 
885. 888. 868m 867-800. 

Aj^^^imtidM (Al-tl^), 890*, 

AluUde» bow measared, 47 ; In- 

i floenoe on vegetation, 88. 

/ American Indiana, 70, 100, 117, 

^ 158, 169, 176, 175, Ipl, 197, 806, 

808,810,818. 

Ameterdbm (im'Bt4^^dlm0. 884*, 

: Jkaaiorm{Mia^\W^.m 

Audroshoffirln mr«r t^'drOe- 
bOMn-him 187. 

-SS&a im^a, m ni Aus- 
trfiliaiL 76; jS^ioplan, 75; Bura- 
sifii, 74; Ko^ American, 74; 


Ori«atal,75;l 


Animals* camivorons, 78; distri- 
bution of, changed by man, 66; 
domestic, dlstriuution of, 78, 77*; 
herbivorous, 78; marsupial, 76; 
and planta, 78; see also subdivi- 
sion under names of countries. 

Aimajjj^s (Md.) (4n-n&p^Ui), 

Antarotio Circle* 16. 

Antarctic Ocean, 84. 

Aatlf oa (4n-t8^gw4), 108*, 100. 

AntiUee (4n-tlPl8z), 198*, 198, 800. 

Antwerp (Ant'wfirp), 884*, 848, 84.V 

A^n^ttes(Ap'en-mns), 818*, 818, 

AnpalaohlanMoiintalns(ftp'p4- 
ifi'cht-an- or -lAcb'I-on-), 00, v3, 
84. 08. 06, 109*, 1 1 1,116, 110, 188, 
18^ i46, 140, 168, 188. 

Apples* in Baluchistan, 806; Illi- 
nois, 150; IndUhL 160; Mlohl^n, 
169; New Torl^98; Nova Scotia. 
186; Ohio, IsriK, Ontario, 168: 
PennnrI vanla, 188; Prince JEdward 
Islana, 186. 

Aprloota, in Australia, 881; Cali- 
fomla, 178. 

Arabia (4-rA^l-4), 898, 898, 896*, 
801; elimate, 801; productaaOl; 
surface, 801. 

Arah Lake of (-filial), 890*, 808. 

Arctic Circle, 16. 

Arctic Ocean, 84. 

Ardennes (firMSnO, 810. 884*. 

Argentine Republic (fir'JSn- 
tln-), 804*, 809, 810, 811; Cities, 
809, 810; industry, 800; sl^ 800; 
surface, 800; trade, 800, 810. 

Arisona (Ter.)(ftr^.l.a(Pn4), 40, 106, 
117,105.170, 187*. 

Arkansas (fir'kan-ia'), 80, 146- 
158, 160*. 

Asheville (N. 0.) (fiih'vll), 148*, 

Ashland (Wis.) (fish^and), 168*, 

Ashtabula (Ohio) (Ssh^U-btini), 
163*, ICl. 

Asia 869-704, 800*; anl- 

mals, 293; climate, 892; coast line, 
880; islands, 898; people, 004; posi- 
tion, 880; rivers, 801; size, 81^; 
summary, 818; surface, 889, 801, 
802; vegetation, 808; m alto 
names of countries in Asia. 

Asia Minor, 800*, 809, 300* 

Asphalt, 800. 

Assuan (fts-swiln'), 860, 861*. 

Astrakhan (&B'tr4-k&n'), 8Bi^, 864. 

Asuncion (4-8d<)n's$*4u'). 807*, 811. 

Atacama Desert (P^kA^mfi-), 
808*, 805. 

Athens (5th'6n*), 882*, 878. 

Atlanta (Qa.) (fit-lftn'tt), 148, 149*, 
146,146. 

Atlantic City (N. J.) <U4finmk-), 
180*, 188. 

Atlantic and Chilf Coastal 
Plain, 00, 04, 107*. 167, 110, 
199, 131, 146, 144, 146, 146. 

Atlantic Ocean, Islands of the, 

, 877*, X68. 

Atlae Mountains (it'las-X M5, 
978, 877*, 878, 888. 

Atmosphere, 48; soil miklttg Iqr, 

Atoll, 60. 

Attar of roses, 871 

Attleboro (Mom.) (It^l-bfir^), 

Anekland (^b'kmd), l89*, 885. 


A^sta (Cfa.) (ft-gfis^). 111, 148*, 

Augusta (Me.X 110, ISO*, 181. 

Austin (Tex.) (gs'tln), 146, 160*. 

Australia (gs-trA^lU), 886, 317- 
393, 880*; animals, 76, 819; cities, 
888; climate, 68, 817; coast line, 817 : 
drainage, 817; minerals, 881; 
p^ple. 8l9; products of the soil, 
881; slcnation, 817; sice, 817; sum- 
mary, 888; surface, 817; trade, 821, 
828; vegetation, 810. 

Australian Alps, 817, 818*. 

Austria-Hungary (as'trl-4-hftn^- 
gi-rl), 867*, 968-971) Climate, 
889; mannlBCturing, 860, 870; min- 
ing, 889; people, 870; products 
of the soil, 800; scenery, 1^0, 871; 
sise, 968; stock raising, 880; sur- 
face, 868; trade, 870. 

Auvergne (O'v&m'y*), 888, 884*, 

Axia of earth, 18; inclination of, 

Aaores (4-80rx0« 880, 881*, 966. 


B^ad (btg-dld' or bfig^dU), 

Bahama (bi-hfihni), 106*, 106, 
190, 900. 

BaUU (bfi-O'fi), 801, 907*, 906. 
liahla Blanoa(-bmn^k4X 805, 907*. 
iSker Island (bA'k8r-), 176*, 160. 
Baku (b4-kdb^), 8si6*, 809. 

Balkan Monntaine (bU-kfin^-), 

818*, mo, 888. 

Balkan Peninsula, 818*, 810, 
9 79, 978t cllmste, 879; eountrips, 
878, 978: importance 878; prod- 
ucts, 878; surface, 878. 

Baltic 3ca (bninik*). 846*, 851, 858. 
BaUlmore (Md.) (t^^Umfir), 111, 
190, 180*. 181, 14 oT 
Baluchistan (bA-lob'chls-UnO, 
896*. 303. 

Bamboo, in Japan, 814; South 
America, 805, 

Bananae In Africa, Oentrol, 884; 
British Honduras,197; UostaBloi, 
198; Cuba, 109; Hawaii, 170; K- 
maica, 800; New South Wides, Ml ; 
Queensland, 881. 

Bangkok (b&p-kdkO, 898*, 800. 
Bangor (Me.) (bfin'gOr), 180*, 181, 
184. 

Banka Island (b&n'ka-),816, 820*. 
Barbados (bfir-bA'dOal 196*, 800. 
Barbarous people, fil. 
Barcelona (bftrse^^nM, 888*, 

841, — 7» » 

Barka(bAr^),877*,868. 

Barley, 887*; in Assinlbola, 160; 
Algeria, 888; Asia Minor, 800; Aus- 

|mrope, ^ Northwestern. 981 ; 
7^06, 886, 887: Qennimf, 887. 
88u: Iberian Penineala, 840; 
Xndia,a05; Iowa. 157; Ireland, 887; 
Manitoba, 1S3; Mianeeota, 156; 
Korfh Dakota, 166: Crsi^, 171; 
Bassla, 858, 887,JB; Baskatrhe- 
wan, 1^ 8iiam,890: UnltedB^- 
dom, m Crited S^tes, SMTS?; 
Wishtngton, 171: Wl8CNiiudB,186. 
IBMmmeter, 46, 

BarranesM. 181. 

^rran^Ula 
807*, 914. ' " 


«.in§jo; 8,inl-vunt^; 

iinfi.ntte'lAtofipi 


Baein AMge Areb, 187*, lit* 
Baaiiia, river, 95. 


Batavia ^UMAXSifi. 
Baton Rouge (La.) 
_rdb*h0,14^lfo*. ' ' 

.|61; barrier, M. 


(bitfftn 


Beans, In Oratral Amertoa, 107; 

988; New Tor!, 186 " 

Beirut (bfi'root or 1 
800. 

BellM (bffl^tftX 886*. I8IIL 
Brijrian Congo 944, 

Beljdm^(b6Kif1im), 984*, 943- 
947 icUm te, u44: coast line, ri8; 
drsinage, 44: fo reign possesBions, 
944; maimfaotnrlug. 8 m; minerals, 
845: p* ople, 848; products of the 
soli, &6; snrfsce. jM8itrad^»45. 
Belgrade (bfil grfidO. 889*. mi 
Bengal ^n-gipo.^^.fittx 
Bergen (bAr'gsn). 888*. 880. 
Bermg Strait ilbfi^ibig-), 80, 91*, 
8(10. 

Berkeley (Cal.) (bOrkOl), 178*. 171 
Berlin (b6r-18n6. 228*. 06, 9i^ 
Bermuda Islands (bfiMnfi'da-), 
91* 900. 

Bhutan (bdb-tfinOt 908*. 806. , 
Biddeford (Me.) (bld'dfiflid). 
120*, 121, 127. 

Bimton islMid (bD'lUlte.). ««, 

Birmingham (Ala)(b6i*iiiliig-0m 
or'-hftm), 14i*, 140, 

Blrmiugham (Nag.) (bfii^mlng* 

r»m),92:)*, 280. ^ 

Biscay, Bay of ( blsldl), 916*,888, 
887. 

Bismarck (N. Dak.) (hlihnirk), 
158, 165*. 

Bismarck Archipelago (Ua^* 
mark-), 829*. 826. 

Black HUls, K)4*, 115, 166. 

Black earth region, 894, 963. 
Black race, Negroes* 

Black Sea* S16*,M?|»1 MJnAOfi. 
Diane, Moat.( nr<0N^oiW),M4*A85. 
Dlewflelds (blQ^fOldsO. 198*, 197. 
Bogota (bO'xAtP), 807*, 814. 
Bohemia (bo-hO^mi A), IRI. 


BoIho (Idaho) (boi'al), 165, 167*. 
Bolivia (bd-llT'lA), 801, 804*, 919, 

«6. 


913. 

Boloj^a 


^Wa*, 988, 987. 
\\ 816, 880*. 


Bom' 

806, 

Bordeaux , 

Borneo (bOr'ni 

Boston (Mass.) (bds'tfin), 119, 180*, 
184, 1 97, 193, 146, aoif 

Bouldera, 94. 

Brahmaputra River (biihiA- 
poytrt-);990*,991,819. 

Brave west winds* 49. 

Brasil (bri-sno, 58, 808, 904*, 905, 
906,903. 

Brasilian Highlands* 901, 909*, 

Breadfruit, in Islands of the Fa- 
ciflc,886;Pclraesia,898. 

Breese, lend. 60; sea, 8a 

Bremen (brem^oiX 858, 867*. 

Breslau (nrironX 867*, 960. 

British Columbia 
blA), 88, 184*. 13t ; dties, 180; 
coast line, 169; prodneta, Si; 
looiMryt 189; laa 


[xiix] 
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nHMh ifnndunMi 

11$. ^ 

Brad|]ra'(N. T.) (br«A'lIn), no*. 
V l$li 130. 

Brown TiK)e. m« Mnlnyn 
Brttn«wt«kMnc^>w!k),15r*,80O. 
Brtinriirlok (Ga.), 146. 

BrntaoU (brWBel 2 V 18 $*t M5. 

Bndmieat (bo'd^d4-p«at). 170. 

Bd^aoft Alrea(b4/ulB &'rlz),907*, 

m 110* 

BnAtao (N. T) (buffalo). 180*, 


8^171. 

BnlgnrlfKbdbl-jrt'ri^l^Br*, 171. 
Bmii^on (>^) (bOrUng-tlin), 
B$, i$0*, 188. 

Bnrmn (bftr'mi), 160*, SOI* 
Btttto (Mont) (bat), 166, 167*, 168, 
166. 


CanMlLmerloa, 167; Domlniciu 

gl3»iAWvr 

znaki), 814* 

Cairo (krrO), 170*, 888. 

Calais (k$m 888, 884*. 

Calontta (kAl-kat^tk), 898*. SOS* 

California (Ul'l-fOtAiI-a). 87, 106, 
118, 186, 144, 166, 170-174, 178*, 
170; EUg trees, 171; Qnlf of, 80, 
91*, 987® 

Calms, 46. 

Cambrige (klm^brij), 180*, 198. 

Camdei^. J.)(kdm'dtfn)J80*, 140. 

Camels, In Arabia, 801; Baluchis- 
tan, 808; Mesopotamia, 808; Rua 
sia, 868. 

Camphor. 815. 

Campos* OcAN^pcToBh), 69, 906. 

Canada (k&n^a-dii), 178, 183- 1S6, 
184*, 913, 996; animaick 186; area, 
188: climate, 165; coast line, 188; 
drainage, 185; plants, 186; popula- 
tion, 1^; products, 180; sunace, 
188; trade, 186; M (tito names of 
provinces. 

Canary Islands (k&-nfi'-r^*), 889, 
877*, 988. 

Canoer, Tropic of, 18. 

Cantabrian Blountains (kin- 
tft^brl-an-), 216*, 918, 

Canton ^kto-tOnO, 896*, 311. 

Canyon, 96; Grand, of the Colo- 
raao, 96, 86, 117. 

Cape Breton Island (<brlt' On- or 
-brOt'ttn-), 184*. 186. 

Cape Colony (-kfir5-ny) , 981*, 

Cape of Good Hope, 8^, 986. 

Cape Town (-toun), 881*, 887. 

Cape Verde islands (-vOrdOn 
289, 981*, 888. , ' 

Capes, 68; see aleo names of capes. 

Capricorn, Tropic of, 18. 

Caracas (kaTA'k4sj, 907*, 814. 

Cardiff (kAr'dIf), m*, 881. 

Cardinal points, 18. 

Caribbean Bea (kArTb-bO'an-), 
193*, 197, 196, 808. 

Carpathian Mountains (kAr- 
p9nh!-an-),816*,«l», 268. 

Carrara marble, 966. 

Carson City (Nev.) (kAr's'n-), 165, 
167*, 189. 

CartaaenadcAr^tAje^iiA), 907*, 814. 

Cascade, 87. 

Cascade MU>ontains (kAs-kAd^-) 
91*, 08, 08. 

Caspian Bea(kAs'pl-an-), 216*. 817, 
859,998,890,808. 

Cataract, 87. 

Catskill Monntalns (kAts^I ), 
115. 180*, 188. 

Cattle, 151*; in Argentine Republic, 
809; Attstrla-Hnnj^, 960: &lach- 
istsn, 808; Osi^ 189; dtile, 8U ; 
Oslombis,818; D6nmark,845; £ng- 
liad, 997; Bar(^^898; France, 
M; Germmiy, 969; Honduras, 197j 
Mrlnn Fematnl^ 940; ledaiid. 


150; Kew2Sealsnd,896jJNicarscna, 
197; pk^oma,liHI; itussiars^ 
g«yis.a79^ath America, 906; 
Bwedeiu 8B; SwliserlaiML 969; 
TmbuJb. ite, 188; th* 'tno^ 
vMl, Ms OnitedSi*!**, 18a;Un- 
iPwy.SlO{VlnlaU.lM; 

asi, 896, 

Caucasian Race, eee White 
Race* 

Caucasus Mountains (kft'kS- 
Bfts-), 900*, 900, 

Causses (kOe), 885, 280. 

Cares, 88. 886, 886; sea, 61. 

Celebes (s61'e-bez), 816, 880*. 

Central America (-A-mAr'I-kA), 
96, 100, 108*. 108*, 196-198; cli- 
mate. 106, 107; cities. 107, 198; 
countries, 106: products, 107; sur- 
face, 106; trade, 197, 108. 

Cevennes (sA^vAnO, 810,888,984*, 
885. 

Ceylon (lA-lOn^), 806*, 307, 806; 
climate, 807: products, 807; situa- 
tion, 807; size, 807; surface, 807; 
tnd^ 8W. 

Chad, Lake (-chid), m, m*. 

Champlain, Lake (-shAm-pIAnO, 
87, 105*, 114, 198, 1.88-185, 

Charleston (S. C.) (chArlz'tfin), 
106, 149, 148*^44. 

Charleston (W. Va.), 147*, 162. 

Charlotte (N. 0.) (shArMOt), 148*, 
145. 

Chasm, 96. 

Chattanooga (Tenn.) (chAt'tA- 
no'b'gA), 114, 184, 146, 147*, 140. 

Ohemnlta (kAm'nlts), 867*, 259. 

Ohemulpo (chA-mAPpO), 996*, 818. 

Cherra Pu^l (ka'ra' pdn-j4), 208, 
806*, 804. 

Chesapeake Bay (chAB's-p6k-), 
88, 00, 110, lao*, 131, 140. 

Cheyenne (Wyo.) (shl'AnO* 165, 
l«f*. 

Chicago (Bhl-kf^gO), 119, 158, 168*, 
155, IM, 159, 160, 103, 104, 166; 
Brainage Canal, 168*, 164. 

Chicopee (cliIk^ApA), 180*, 188. 

Chile (ch(KlA), 83, 208, 201*, 911; 
cities, 811; products, 811; h'ade, 
811. 

Chlmboraao (cblm'bO-rA^zO), 901, 
909*. 

anna (chl'na),806*, 800, 810-819; 
cities, $1 1 ; climate, 810; indostryt 
818; manufactiiriim,811;mlnsral8. 
811; population. 8iu; products of 
the soil, 610, 811; surfaoa 810; 
trade, 818; transportation, 811. 

China, Republic of ' 



tosen (cbfl'sAn). 896*. 813« 

Christiania (krI^t6-A'n6.A}, 922*, 
860. 

Cinchona, in Colombia, 214; Java, 
316; Peru, 918. 

Cincinnati (Ohio) (sln^sln-nft'tl), 
158*, 164. 

Citv, 66. 

Civilized people, 81; industries 
of, 81. 

Clay, 95. 

Clayton (N. 7.)(kianfin) 180*, 185. 

Oleyeland (Ohio) (kl6v0and), 114, 
159, 158*, 151, 184* 

Cliff, 84. 

Climate, 48; aee aleo subdivision 
under names of countries. 

Cloves, 816. 

Coal, 168*. 888*; in Alabama, 184, 
140; Alaska, 176; Arkansas, 151; 
AustrsUa, 891; Austris-Hunrary, 
869, 889: Bei^am, 945: Bohemia, 
960; British OolumbiA Iw; Burma, 
808; China, 811: Colorado, 168; 
England, 990, Ml; France, 886, 
887, 889; Germany, 968, 9.'V0, 889; 
Iberian Peninsula, 941; Illinois, 
184, 161; India, 806; Japan, 816; 


Man^urla, 818; Mexico, 106; New- 
foundland, 19U; New Zealand, 
896; Nova Scotia, 186; Ohio, 184. 
161 ; Oklahoma, 151 ; Pennsylvania. 
114 184, 187, 161; Phluppine 
Irian^. 180; Russia, 958; Slf^la, 
807; Tennessee, 140; United King- 
dom, 290, 339; United Htati»k Iw, 
899, 858, 889; West Vliglnia, 114, 
184, 161. 

Cofst Ranges, 01*, 02, 03. 

Cochineal Insects, 194. 

Cocoa, in Africa, Control, 984; 
Celebes, 816. 

C^imuts, In Brazil, 905; Brltiah 
Honduras, 107: Central Arnica, 
107: Ceylon, 807; Guam, 180: Phii- 
iMlne Islands. 180; Samoiu 890. 

Coffee, 830*; in Africa, Central, 
981; Arabia, 801: Brazil, 908, 890, 
881; Celebes, 816; Central Amer- 
tea, 107. 880, 881 ; Costa Rica. 198; 
Cuba. 100; Dutch Kast Indies, 880; 
Guatemala. 107; Guiana, 914; Haiti, 
190. 880; Jamaica. 900; Java, 816; 
^xico. 104. 105. 831; Nicaragua. 

Philippine Islands. 180: Porto 
Rico, 181; Salvador, 197; United 
States, 908; Venezuela, 914, 880, 

Cold caps, 45; pole, 908; wave, 68, 54. 

Cologne (kO-lOn^), 957*, 960, 960. 

Colombia (kO-lOm'bO-Ak 106, 904*, 
906,813,814* 

Colombo (kO-lOm'bO), 898*, 808. 

Colon (kO-IOn')* 108*. 108. 
Comradod^rA'dO), 80,114 117, 

Colorado, Grand Canyon of the 
(kAn^ttn) 86, 104*. 1 1 7. 

Colorado Plateau, 09, 107*, 1 1 7* 

Colorado River, 91*, 96, 117. 

Colorado Springe (Colo.), 167*, 

Columbia (S. C.) (kO-iam'bl-A), 
111, 149, 1484 145. 

Columbia Plateau, 99, 107*, 

lie. 

Columbia River, 91*, 96, 116, 186. 

Columbus (Ga.) (kO-l&m'bfts), 
148*, 146. 

Columbus (Ohio),168, 168*. 

Commerce, 88. 887; land. 85; eee 
aleo subdivision ^^trade'* under 
names of countries, 

Commiiuioatien, methods of, 86. 

Compass, 18. 

Concord (N. H.) (kdp'kArd), 119, 
120*, 196, 188. 

Congo R I V e r , 66, 876, 91?*, 

281. 

Connecticut (kdn-o6Pl-kat),119« 
188, 120*. 

Connecticut River, 190*, 197, 
198. 

Connellsyllle (Pz.)(k5n'nAlz-vIl), 
180*, 187. 

Constantinople (kOn-stAn'tl- 
nO'p'l), 229*, m, 278, 800. 

Continental Divide, 95. 

Continents, 91, 28; see aleo names 
of continents. 

Copenhagen (ko'pen-bA'gen), 
222*, 246. 

Copper, 168*. 889*; in Argentine 
Republic, 210; Australia, 821 ; Ariz- 
ona, 108; Bolivia. 918; Britlidi 
Columbia, 189: Chile, 911; Oub^ 
199; Germany, 969; Iberian Penin- 
sula, 941 ; India, 805;Michigaa, 115, 
161; Mexico, 195; MInneMita, 115; 
Montana, 161, 166; Morocco, 9^8; 
Newfoundland. 190; Norway, 949; 
Ontario, 186; Philippine Islands, 
160; Slbc^ 897; l^edc^ 949; 
Tasmania, M4. 

Copra, 89$. 

Coral, 966. 

Corals, 69. 


801, 803. ^ 

OoriuioC^rAn'td), t98*, 197. 
Cork«lBP,880. 

Cork OiAk. In Algeria. 968; Iberian 

Penijpk m 888. 


Com. 186*^890*; Aigentlne Repiib* 
lie, kB SB; in Austria-Mungaiy, 
898, 889; Cancaaia, 999; 

969; In IlUnois. 16$: IndianaTlM^^ 
Iowa. 156; Italy, 8M; Kansas, 150; 
Mexico. 105. MB; Htsseuri, 166 
Nebraska. 166: Ohio, 156: Oklaho- 
ma, 169; Southern Statee, 146; 
Texas. 169; CoHed States, 168, 
896, 899. 

CostiiRioa(k6rtAi«niA), 198*m 
^topaxl (kd'tApAksnl), 961, 
Cotton, 149*. SSO^in ^rica, Cent- 
ral, 964Liaabama, iSl 161; Aula 
Minor, 800; Balkan PenUttlL 878; 
Braell, 90^ Caucasia, 9907 * 

810,811, 8M, $Sl;E£rpLb 
881; Geoigla, 144, iSriil; u 
806, 606, %I; Ind)», WltM. 
Italy, 964 Japan, 814; MaWpan- 
Inaula, aw; itolco/l94; Htosla- 
‘ 148, 161 ; PeraliC $09; Psrni 
..ussla In Asia, Saidlnla, 
Sicily, 98$; Sooth OaroSna, 
I Texas, T” 




144, 1^ 

tin, tmi United Statee, 
810,880,881. 

Cranberriea, 198. 

Crater, 40. 

Creek, 84. 

C^j^ j^k (krip^T kfik), 

Cu]ba(k&'bA), 198«, 198, it9, 889; 
cities, 199; oosit line, 199: prod- 
ucts, 199; Buriaoe, 199; trade, 199. 

Cumberland Ptateau <kum'- 
bAr-laDd ), $4, 99, 107*, HI, 114, 
146, lie. 

Currents, aee Oneaa numala* 

Cut-off, 89. 

Cyclones, 58. 


Dairying, 186*; eee oteo sabdlvl* 
■ions under names of oountrleaetc. 
Dalny (dii'y*-nl), 806*. 818. 
Damasous (da-mAsOcas), 989*, 800, 

Danube River (dAn'ftb-), 81$*, 
219,968,970-979. 

Dan villa ( Va.) (-vm. 1804 181. 
Danaig (dAn'telo), IW, 969, 880. 
|>ar-e»-salam (dArds aA-lAmO, 
979*, 986. 

Darkness, daylight and, 1C 
Darling River (dArOIng-), 817, 
816*. 

Date Idne, International, 16. 
Dates, in Algeria, 868; Arabia, 801; 
960, 969; Meio|g^^ 808; 


8U( 


984; Tripoli, 

Dawson (dg^s&n), 1^4*, 100. 
Daylight and darkness, 14; at 
Noiw Pole, 17; at South Pole, 17. 


Dead Se% 9904 800. 

Deooan, The (ddk'kan), 890*, 999, 
998, 864, 805. 

Delaware (dAPA-wAr), 18S-14I, 
180*. 

Delaware Bay, 90, 110, 180*. 

Delaware River, 96, 106*, 114, 
140. 

Delaware Water Gap, 87* 

Delft (dAlft), 984*, 846. 

Deltas, 89. 

Denmark (din^Ark), 843-847, 
846*; climate, 944; coast line, 848; 
dairying, 945; foreign poeeeeslons. 

Denver (Coio.XdAn'vAr), 166, 167*. 
166, 169. 

Deserts, 61, 60; animala of the. 78; 
arid. 70; ice, 71; eee aieo namee of 
deserts. 

Des Moines (Is.) (de moiiP), 168, 
lll6^ 

Des Plaines River (cU plin^-), 
96, 153*. 

Detritus, 94, 48; depth of, 48; la 
rivers, 95. 

Detroit (Mich.) (d$4roin 169, 
168*, 164. 

Diamonds, 881* ; in Braatl, 806; 
South Africa, 908, 867. 
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Mm. 


^ iw. 

■ijjjjpr 

B<ni^Bhp#f (45%), 415*, IS^. 

»7*. 

|)!^«v€Qi3.)<d5^v5r^^ 119, 199*. 
]9ov«r (jp4.),.1|B*, ftw. . 
Il9Y«v, iSufoi^dO^var), 490*, 988. 
IlMUMMtilmir Monmt»lihf, m# 
KwnihlAiib* MountiMni. 

M«tb1SiUiui.) (dti4dbth0« 160, 
188*« 181. 

-Dilmm WLMr (dtm-), 910*, 917. 

“ (dftrMo^ or dfir'bto), 




987. 

980. 


Ut9 Z&dlM (-tn^dds), 
818,890*. 

Hirer; Korehern (dtO- 
918*, 917. 

Hartfei* ittli ot 19! eompooenta of, 
10; dtt«otk>oi on, 18; rotation of, 
19; revolnttonof, 16; thape of, 10; 

^•IM of, 11. 

B!«f€hmMJce.41: effleota of, 41; In 
CnUfMia, 170. 174; Italy, 985; Ja- 
adea, 198; rvd^d*; wavea, 41. 

Beal Zdrerpool (Ohio) (-llv^r- 
pool),W,m 

HSiiioii (Fa.) (8at^tm), 180*, 184. 

Bll|»tld6,80. 


(«k'wMOr^or«k'-),904*, 

901919,918. 

Kddiea, idfOoeMk eddlea* 
]ed|itbiii«li(M^*n.b0r4),996*,988. 


prod* 

ndi, »R, 880, 881; trade, 8&. 
BUder-«down, In Greenland, 100; 

(jnb-), «•*, mjM. 

barfsM jBt. 

Hlbnra iWedatnlna (h^bdbra^'), 
890* 901 

BI Pmo (Tm.> (« ISO*. 151. 

i:a| ^ WgtooS), 917, 994- 

Bn^aS^iibMinel, 916*, 988, 988. 
Httfllaii wttlnnti, 178. 
BjyiwOnmS! 46; aunllghtat, 

HquIiioKM, 17. 

HAe^)(8'H), 180*, 188, 161. 
Krie, Idle, 91*, 199, 188, 186, 167, 

Haemwineeit* 84. 

S^aSa&^lfS^t), 169. 
l£iea(6daitt),9B7«,9io. 
HatanriM»8i 
HWitor* - 
8ta»,L^ 

SmSI 

Won^I 

,]u6;atae, 

916. 

e? oSiS^"“ *“ 

HrevaSKjS^^H 


igte... ewHoa-h 


' 97T*, 989. 

mjn, In Aeia Hlnor JOO: AnatnOia, 
A; OaUfornia, m\ &Vk 989; 
Bnio^ tothern, 998; flontb 
Antarlea, 906. 

FUl Idwdla (fF)8.), 899*^. 
FHOluad (fbindd), 917, 990*, 998, 
968 

Fiord% 88: of Alaaka, 88, 175; 
BritfSi Ooltimbla, MTlSOT^et 
88; Kew Zealand, Cim. 
FlahlBn, m«; In Alaaka, 178; 
Atlanno Coeat of Barone, 916; 
Britieh Colninbla, 169; France, 
987rBettiirla&dar346; Bewfirune. 
wk^ 166; Bew Boland, 19A 195; 
Nimoundli^ IWA 100; Nova 


atone under names of oountriea, 
etc. 

Fitchburg (Hasa.) (flch'bdrg), 
190*, 196. 

Flex, in Argentine Bepoblic, 909; 
Belgium, 946; Ireland, 997; Italy, 
966; Hinceac^ 167: North Bax* 
otiL 167; RuMla. 91^ 964; South 
Mota, 167; Tarlatan, 997. 
Flood plalna, 80; tide 60. 
Florenoe(A5r^<nie), 999*, 968. 
Florldn (fl5r^I.d4), 96, 149-146, 
148*. 

Foreata, 66: run^ In, 87; tem- 
perate, 69: tropical, 66, 07. 
Fi^e(frtna),W, i*^.»86,984*, 
974. 888; Central Plateau, 916*^, 
916, 986; climate, 986; coaat line. 

288; fishing, 987; foreign poaaee* 

aions, 988; manufacturing, 987; 

m^chant fleet, 974; minerals, 986; 

navy, 974; people, 988; position. 

988; products or the soil, 991, 986; 
rainfall, 986; rivers, 985; acenery, 

986; etock raising, 986; aurface, 

988; textiles, 987: trade, 987, 888. 
Frankfort (Ky .) (f rfipk'f Art), 147*, 
159. 

FrankUn (frftpkain), 184*, 189. 
Fraaar Hirer (frfl^^r-), 96, 184*, 
186. 

Preesing point, 48. 
Frenol^ndo-China, 996*, 806, 
866 , 

F^i-srama (fd&'|6.y&'mft), 990*, 

Fundy, Bay of (.ffinMI), 00, 184*, 
186. 

Fura, In Oreanland, 190; Bnasia, 
952: Siberia, 997. 


Oalata (gi'litd, 967*, 979. 
Galveston (Tex.) (gH'vda-tfin), 
197, 14^ 160*. 

Galveston Bay, 146, 150*. 


Garo^e Hlver (gt'idn'*), 919, 

Gsm, natuml, 166^ in Indiana, 169; 
Oklaboma,^169; fWnrlvania, 187, 
169; WesrViiginia, 1& 

Geneva (is-nFvA), a^, 968. 
Genoa (iln^dd), 999*, 964, 987. 

ho " 


mean^* ot! 9; prind^ai^c ^ „ 



mate, 958; commerce, 969, 980, 888; 
drainage, 956; manufacturing, 969; 
merohant fleet, 974; midng, 909; 


taco, 956;JM6, Interior, 900i 
G«ya«TCv89i dei^U of, 89, 

«i55%ls£«js*ak8r ’ 


Ghent (gent). 984*. 946. 

GlbraAm Gl-btirtir), 999*, 988, 
946. 

Ginaeng, 81A 

Glaolerai 69, 68; oontinaiital, 69; 
auU formed by, 64; work of, 68; 
m also namea of glaclera. 

Glasgow <gl|a'k& or *g6), 996*, 980. 

Glen, 96. 

Olena FAlle (N. ?.), 180*, 184. 
GlottceaterClbipa.) (gl0i^t«r), 190*, 
m, 196. 

Goats, in Algeria, 968; Baluchis- 
tan, 808: Burope, Southern, 998; 
Greece, 1^, 978) Italy, 966: Persia, 
809; 8ervia,879; Souih Afr^, 980; 
Switzerland, 969: Tibet, 819. 

Gobi (gO'bfiO. 89(F, 901^08, 819. 

Godthaab (gOt^b), 67*, 190. 

Gold, 168*, 881*; In Alaska, 176, 
178; Argentine Republic, 910; 
Australia. 891, 881: Austria* 
Hungary, 969; Braxll, 908: British 
Oolombla, 189; Burma, 808; Cali* 
fomia, 116, 171; Colombia, 914; 
Colorado, 108, 171; Honduras, 
197; India, 806: Madagascar, 966; 
Nevada, 188, 109; New Inland, 
895; Norway, 949; Philippine Is- 
lands, 160; Russia, 96^ Wi; Slam, 
809; Siberia, 997; 8. Africa, 881; 
8. Dakota, 115; The Transvaal, 
987; Tripoli, 9^: United States, 
987, 891T 881; Vonexuela, 914; 
Wyoming, 115; Yukon, 190. 

Goldfleld(Nev.), 167*, 160. 

Gorge, 96. 

Gmienburg (gOt^en-bfirg), 999*, 

Government, 86; democratic, 86; 
forms of, 86; monarchical, 80; 
relations of geography to, 86. 

Grnnndn (^-n^dA), ibt*. 941. 

Gnm Chneo (grfin ohft'ki), 909*, 
905,909. 

Grand Canyon of the Colo- 
rado, m Colorado, Grand 
Canyon of. 

Grand Rapids (Mich.) (grfind 
rip'Ids), 168^, 160. 

Granite, in England, 990; New 
Bngland, 196. 

Grape fruit, in California, IG; 
Florida, IG. 

Grapes, 171*; in Auatria-Hungary, 
969; Baluchistan, 808; CaUf^iiiK 
186, 179; Caucasia, 999; Burope, 
991, 298; France, 986; Germany, 
958; Greece^^; Iberian PeUinsau^ 
940, Gl; lllinoiB. 159: Indiana, 
169; Itely, 966; Madeiras, 988; 
Michigan, 169: New York, 186, 
167: Ohio, 167; Ontario, 188; 
Switzerland, 909; Uruguay, 910. 

Grasslauda, 66; animaiBOf, 78. 

Gravel, G. 

Gravity, 11. 

Great Basin (grit bfi's^), G*, 
92, 166, IG. 

Great Central Plain, 86, 90, 04, 
G, OS. 107*, lift, 116, 188. 

Great Lakes, G*, 96, 109, 116, 188, 
m, 188, 156, 168, 189, 188, 186, 187, 
180. 

Great SaltXake, 09, IG*, 117; 169. 

Great VaUey, 98, 107*, 111, 114, 
183, 134, 149, 14ft, 146, 148, 
148* 

Greece (grOs), 907*. 979, 978. 

Greenland (grOn^li^, 69, 87*, 
188, 180. 94^ people, lOO; surface, 
190; trade, lObHowns, IW. 

Green Mountains (grfin*), 190*, 
189. 

C^e^vllle (S. C.) (grtaMl), 148*, 

Greenwich time, 14. 

Grjgrlookt Mount (-grfl^lbk'), 119, 

GtimW (grlmsW, 9»*, 989. 

Gnadainnlvir River (gfi'dil- 
kwlT^fr-l^G9*,840. 

Guam Cgwim), 17V*, 180. 

GnaiMi,911. 

GttatGa^a(8l^4d*iiiFU), 198^ 
196. IG* 

GnatMala, City of, 199*, IG. 


GkFr8fl«144. 

G^^^nll (gvrbdKOP), 901, 906, 

CWaiWI «M*, »18, «14. 

Ml, MM, 

Ottlf tliwain. n*, tn. 
o<rtiwi*(Oki..)(gaiii<ri),i4e,i50>, 
•Be. 

Haj^r Fasha (hPd&r p4*ahF), 

Haiti' (hfiHl), 198*, IG, 189. 

HaUfax (bU^f.fftka), 1^, 186. 

Hrabnrg (hito'bfiig), SR*, 966, 
969. 

HamtltiMi (to'Il-tttn), 900. 

Hammerfeat (hfimfinVr-ffiatO, 
999*, Ml. 

Hankow (hBn'kouO, 908(‘, GO, Vil. 

Haitoi(h&^noF> 996*, 809. 

Hanover (hln^6-v6r), 987*. 900. 

Harbin (hllr'bln), 908*, G8. 

itorb^r||^(Pa.) (hfr^bfirg), 

Harlfor^ (Conn.) (bfirt^IrdX 119, 
190*, IG, 128. 

Hstrwieh (bftrMj or hftt^ch), 296*, 
990. 

Hattenui, Cape (-hfit'tfii-la), 90, 

Havana (h4-v&n'4), 146, 198*. IG. 

Haverhill (Maas.) (hFvfr.Il), 
190*, 121, IG. 

Hawaii* (hft-wF6), 17^ 174, 176*, 
17S, 170; cities, 179; climate, 
179: products, 179; aoime, 170; 
trade, 179. 

Hay, 161*; in Austria-Hungary, 
96(9; Iceland, 989; lllinoi^lGl; 
Iowa, IG, 161; Maine, 198; Mis- 
souri, 161; New York, 188, 161; 
Ohio, 161; Qhsbec, 187; Vermont, 
198. 

Headlands, 09. 

Heat belts, G; emiator, 46. 


Helena (Mont.) (hin^O-nAj, 166, IG*. 
Hemisphere, land, G ; Northern, 
18, 17; Southern, 18, 17; water, 91. 
BU^n, to Betoium, 945: Italy, 966; 
KentudErTMO; Pblfipptoe la- 
lands, IW; Russia, 938. 
Heneqnen, 194. 

Herat (hOr.&t'), 998*, 806. 

Hills* 88. 

H^ala;^ ^I-mft'lfi-yaa), 990*, 

Hindn Kush Mountains 

(hin'ddb koo8h^), 990*, 901. 

' ^ ^ “>,894. 

bO-ksn), 180*, 


Hobart (hO'bOrt), 899*, 894. 
Hoboken (N. J.) (h<Fb- * 

Bogs, 160*; to China, Gl; Ger- 
many, 9^ 959; Illinois, 169, 160; 
Iowa, 160, 160: Mlssow, 150, 160; 
Nebraska, 169, 100; Obk 160j 
Russia, jfta; Servia, G9; UGted 
StatosTlS*. 

H^^e (Mass.) (hOl^k), 190*, 
Home, M. 

Honduras (h5n-ddb7ts ), 198*, IG. 
Hogi^koi^^ (hOng' kongO, 180, 

Honolulu (hOtoO-ldbndb), 179*, 
178.179. 

BoA, 01. 

Hops, to Cslifomla, 171: Bngtead, 
m; Oennsay, 958; New YhSC 
188; Oregon, 171; Tasmania, 884; 

Bitriaon, 10. 

Horse latitudes, 49. 

Horses, 160*; to Arabia, 8G; Aus- 


MOO, vrMnuouj, mov, avmuhiu, avo, 

Illinois, 109: Iowa,169; Kimsin, 
159; Mtssoun, lOofNsw Bealand, 
m; NovaSoolia, 186; PGsla, 809; 
jrance Bdward isiend, 106; Gne- 
IG; Buasta, 968; Sootii Amer- 
ica, 906; Tsxaa, IG, 189) Virginia, 

Hot belt, 44; forests G, 66. 

Hot Springs, 89. 
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161 . 


W8. 


176*, 160. 

;nd*#»»%rr “ ' 


HudMMiMy (hade'll.), 60, W*, 66. 

Httdttm wv«r* 68, 4Q, 96, ibo*, 
U4, Ian, 198, 164,167,186. 

Bull <661), 966*. 980.981. 

£li» ^h&^an), 91*, 164, 

jMver (bw6ii^'h0'>)» 

Iberian Penlnanla (l-bSM-on-), 
916*, 889*948 ) bcwndaries, 880; 
climate, 940; drainage, 989, 940; 
mlnerala, 941; moontaiiui, 918; 
prodttcte of the aoil, 940; aize, 980; 
aurfaoe, 980. 940. 

loaland (Ts'Und). 89, 990*, 888- 
888, 944, 946: climate, 989; ftah- 

> 1^, p^DCti, 989; surface, 

IMo (rdk-hO), 168-170, 167*. 

lUampu (Oi lftm'poo), 909*, 908. 

BUmani (81^6-mil'^), 909*, 908. 

lUinoiz (Il'll-nol^ or -noiz^), 109- 
168, 153*. 

IlUnola Blver, 168*, 164. 

lleUo (enO-fiMO), 176*, 180. 

Ineaa, 919. 

India (in'dU), 996, 909, 996*, 30.3- 
806 ; canals, 804; cities, 806; cli- 
mate, 808, 804; coast line, 808; 
drainage, 808; irrigation, 804; 
manufacturing, 806; minerals, 806; 
population, 808; position, 803; 
products of the soil, 804, 805, sur- 
face, 808; trade, 805, 806; vegeta- 
tion, 804. 

Indiana an'dl-ftn'4), 159-168, 
168*. 

Indianapolis CInd. ) (InMI-an-flp^O- 
Its), 169, 158*, 150, 104. 

Indians, American Indians. 

Indigo, in India, 806, 806; Philip- 
pine Islands, 180; Salvador, 107. 

Indo-Ohina (In^dd-chPni), 900*. 
899, 308. 

Indus Biver (InM&s-), 290*, 901, 
808,804. 

Inlets of ponds and lakes, 97. 

Innsbruck (Ins'prook), 967*, 970. 

International Bate Line, 15. 

Iowa(P6-wi), 159-165,168*. 

Iqulque (6-ke'k&), 907*, 811. 

Iran, Plateau of (-C'rftnO, 990*, 809. 

Irdwadl River (Xr^tt-wttMI-), 996*, 
806 

Ireland (Ireland), 917, 994-939, 
896*. 

Irkutsk ar-ko'btskOi 907, 908*. 

Iron, 168*, 888*; in Alatwma, 140, 
168; Algeria, 888; Australia, 891; 
Austrla^ungary, 969; Belgium, 
945: BTazil,l06; China, 811; Cuba, 
109; England, 899; France, 986, 
987, 889; Georfl^a, 146; Germany, | 
999, 960, 889; Iberian Peninsula, 
941; India, 806; Italy, 966; Japan, 
816; Manchuria, 818; Heidco, 195; 
Michigan, 11A 160. 168; Minne- 
•Ota, ns, 160. 166; Newfoundland, I 
100; Bew Tork, 16^ Pennsyl- 
vania 114, 184, 187; Russia, 9NI; 
Sibma, 997; Spain, 889; Sweden, 
949; United Kiii^om, 899, 980, 
889; United States, m 999. 960, 
8^ 

Iren Gate, 919, 970. 

Irrigation, 87. 

Islands. 91, 99. 

Italy <imi), 988, 957*, 964*966 ; 
cUiiiate,966; damage, 964; Usher- 
lea, 966; manafaotarlng, 966; mer- 
chant fleet, 974; minerals, 966; 
mountains, 918; people, 967; pied- 
acta of the §o(L 981, 966, 966; 
scenery, 96V 9m; soifaos, 964; 
trader 966, 967. _ 

Ivory, ki AMos, CsiKtri}, im, 986; 

IsgsMitmatl {ibs-tak-s6iiwi4t*l). 


daSDa (yftf'ffi), 996*, iol. 

aantaloa 198*.19e,900« 

James BlverU«mz-),96, 106*, 114. 
Japan aa-p«y), 41, 998*, 314, il5t 
cumate, 814; manufacturing, 815; 
minerals, 816; navy. 974; people, 
994, 815; products of the soil, 8)4; 
surface, 814; trade, 816; vegetation, 
814. 

Japanese Bmplre, (JIp'i-n6z<'.0r 
-n6sM, 896*, 814. 815. 

Java Ol'vft), 944, 816, 890*. 

Jeftbrson City (Mo.) (JM^f^ 
siin-), 169, 158*. 

Jersey City (N. J.) O^r^zl-), 180*, 
188. 

J emsalem 06-r\;'s4-16m), 998*, 301 . 

Johannesburg (y6-hftn'n6s-b0rg), 
981*, 987. 

Johnstown (Pn.), 180*, 187. 

Jordan Blver(j0r'd<in-), 900*, 800. 

Juneau (Alas.) OOW), 177*. 178. 

Jungles, 68. 

Jura Mountains (JQ'rt-), 884*. 
9.16, 968. 

Jutland Oflt'lond), 916*, 944. 

Kalahari Desert (kk'ta-hft'r^-), 
277*, 97^ 886. 

Kamchatka (ktm-chkt'ki), 996*, 
814. 

Kandy (k2inM6), 906*, 808. 

Kansas (kAn^sos), 159*165, 168*. 

Kansas City (Kans.), 166*, 169. 

Kansas City (Mo.), 168*, 165. 

Karachi (kfi.rA'ch6), 998*, 306. 

Karafuto (kA-ra-hu^tO). 206*. 814. 

KarakommPass(k4>r&-kO'r&m-), 
990* 806. 

Karroo, Great and Little (-kA-rdoO, 
877*, 286. 

Kashgar (kAsh^gAr'), 996*. 819. 

Keewatln (k6-wA^tin), 188^ 184*, 
189. 

Renta, Mount (-kA'n6 A), 275, 977*. 

Kennebec Biver (ken'n«-bAk'-), 
190*, 127. 

Kentucky (kAn-tOk^), 144, 147*, 
159-165. 

Key West (kS-), 148, 148*. 

Khalbar Pass (Kl-bOr-), 890*, 808. 

Kharkov (aAr^kOf), 989*, 884. 

Khiva (KA'va), 9^, 900. 

Kiel (kei), 256, 257* 250. 

Kllauea(kA'lou-fl4), 176*, 170. 

KlUma-aJaro (kli^O-niAn-jA^), 
276, 877*. 

Kimberley (klm'bfir-ll), 281*, 287. 

King George Hound, 818*, 891. 

Kingston (klnge'tOn), 198*, 200. 

Mountains (chA^lm-), 

Klondike gold flelds<kl6n'dTk-), 
178, 184*, 186. 

KnoxvIUe (Tenn.) (nOks-vll), 114, 
147*, 149. 

Korea (kd-rO^A), #«• Chosen. 

Kra IstWus {^). 206*. 808. 

Knro Shiwo (k^rO shO^wO), 67*, 

68 . 

Kwathlamba Mountains 
(kwAt-lAm'bA-), 275, 277*. 986. 


Labrador Plateau (lAVrA-dOr^-), 
98, 188, 184*, 186. 

Ladoga, Like (-liNKFgA), 289*, 962. 

Lagoon, 61, 62. 

Li^ Mi ygiore (UPgd mAd-KFid). 

LngM (Ift'gdbsh), 281*, 986. 

LaGualra (lA gwPrAL 207*, 914. 

Lakes, 972drained, 9A^lscisl. 64; 
oxbow, 82; uses of, 97; ase aUo 
names of lakes. 

Land, 91; breezee, 80; changed by 
man, 87 ; commerce, 86 ; hemi- 
ffi^ere, 91: pole, 91: temperature 
or, 44; and water, disMImtion of, 
91. 

Landscape, 94. 

909*, 9061 


16; iMHM, «; puiOM, 

Of, 19. 

Lava, 40. 

*1im*imI* CVmma »»•. 

in Colorado, 168; Ibwlan 
Peninsula, 941 ; Idaho, 168; IlUnoIs, 
lyOj^Kansaa, 168: Missouri, 163; 
Newfoundland, 190; Philippine 
Islands. 180, Slberta, 907; Utah, 
168; Wisconsin, 

L^viUe (Colo.) (Ifid'vn), 87, 167*, 

Leeds (IMz), 226* 280. 

Le Havre (1« av'r*), 222*, 983, 287. 
Lelpsig (ITp'slk), S»7*, 960, 297. 
Lemons, in California, 144, iTts 
E|^JL 282; Europe, Bouthem, 
2®; Florida, 144; Iberian Penln- 
snla, 241 ; Italy, 960. 

Lena Biver (16'nA-), 990*, 291. 
Lewiston (Me.) (Ifl'Is-tfin), 190*, 
191, 197. 

Lhami (IhA^sA), 208*, 812. 

Liberia (ll-be'rl-a), 278, 979*, 984. 
Ltbertad (lO^vAr-tAth'), 199*, 197. 
Llhge (lA-Azh'), 884*, 9tf . 

Lille (161), 282*, 287. 

Lima OPmA), 204*, 218. 

Limes, 144. 

L kny opo Biver (llm-pO^), 276, 

Lincoln (Neb.) Olp'ktln), 162, 168*. 
Lions, Gulf of (-iron), 288, 9M*. 
Lisbon (llz'bOn), 922*, 941. 

Little Rock (Ark.), 146, 150*, 151. 
Liverpool (lIv'Ar-]^]), 926*, 280, 

Llanos (lA'nOz), 69, 209*, 905. 
Loanda (Id-On'da), i^*, 286. 
Lofoten islands (lo-fO^tan-), 216*, 
240, 260. 


285- 


Logan, Mount (-lo^gan), 01*, 92. 
Loire Biver (IwAr-), 216*, 219, 2 


287. 

Lombardy, Plain of (-lOm'bar-dT), 
216*, 964. 

London (Ifln'dOn), 225*, 227, 930, 
231, 286, 988. 

Longitude, 14; and time, 14. 

Los Angeles (Cal.) (|6 b Ap^gAl-As 
or lOs An'jei-As), ITO, 179*, 174. 
Louisiana (loo^6-s6-A'nA), 146- 
159, 160* m. 

Loulsviljle (Ky.) (Idb'ls-vll or 
lol)'I.vn), 147*, 149, 162. 
Lourenco Marques 0d*rAn's6 
mar'kfisL 981*, 2^. 

Lowell (Mass.) no'61), 120*, 122,126. 
Lumbering, 162*; lee a4«o subdi- 
visions under names of countries. 
Luson (lob-zOn'). 176*, 179. 
Lynchburg (Vb.) (linch'bflrg), 
130*, 181. 

Lynn (Mass.) (lln), 11^ 196, 
Lyons (16 -On'), 289*, 287. 

McKeesport (Pa.) (mA-kfls'pOrt), 

180*, m. 

Maokensie (mA-k6n'Si), 184*, 160. 
Mackensie River, 91*, 04. 185. 
McKinley, Mount (-mA-klnMl), 
91*, 92, 176. 

Macon (Ga.) (mi'klin), 111, 148*. 
Madagascar (mAd'A-i^'kAr), 988, 
975, 1^, 986. 

Madeira LOands (mA-d6^), 989, 

981*, 288. 

Madison (Wis.) (mAd^*sOn), 169, 
(madrAsO, 298*, 804, 306, 
M^'rid (mA-drIdO. 989*, 941. 

Magdalena Biver (mlg'dA 
lA^nA-), 901, 909*, 9QB. 914. 
Mj^debuvg(mAa'ds-'b<ibro0«9B7*, 

Magellan, Strait of 
906, 907*, 111, 912. 
ley plant, 196. 

»giuuy#l94. 

Kl3f(mln.),«r*,9B8. 

Maine (mik IlO-tWo, 190*. 
Maise, mjMiies, OetiM, 984; Ar- 
gmttBS Btinlie, 196,909; Anztcis- 
Banfsry, |il, MkAa Psnimls, 


Magu< 

Manoi 


9«;Centa»li._ ,, 

WflJltarpt, 980; 
srn, WMmIco, 194, 
mshtajih ; Torkiitau, 907. 
BMjojjjj Stmt of (mMMiO. 
80 If« 

spe'nA), 176. 177*. 

characteristics, 81*6; oK&sSo 
oM^iOMhlp, 816; plantei 816; prod- 
ucts, 816. 

Malay P^lait«ilMi^803«36^ 


Manar.Gu^of (-mA-nAr') 906*, 808. 

M-noJjMtw (T. H.), 119, Un 

18(ii l8w« 

Manchuria (mk.-bhdb344), 908*, 
800, 8 18* 

Manila (mA-nll^A), 17B*, 180. 

Manioc, 908. 

Manitoba (mlnM-td-bA'), 188, 
184*, 183, 189} citiM, 186; pr^- 
acts, 186, 189; surface, 188. 

Mankind, diatribi^on Of. 78, 88. 

Manufacturing, 889*; In France, 
889; Germany, 882: Unitea King- 
dom. 882; United States, 180*7^; 
B$e mo subdivisions under names 
of countries. 

Mansanilio (mln^aA-nOl^O), 109*, 
195. 

Map pro! ect ions, 90; soales, 10. 

Marble, Tn Georgia, Iw; Italy, sMi 
Tennessee. 149; Vermont, 185. 

Marblehead (Mata.) (mlim»']- 
b6d0, 190*, 196. 

Marcus Island (mlr'klU), 178*, 
180. 

Marianne Islands (mA'rO-An^), 
180, 890*. 

M^jiuette (Mich.) (mAr-k8t0* 

MarseUlM (mAr'iAlzOt 928*, 888, 
886,986. 

Maryland (mOr^-lomd or mPrI- 
lAnd), 199-141, 180*. 

Massachusetts (mAs^sA-ChQ^sOti), 
68, 110-198, 190*. 

Mate, 910. 

Matto Grosso (mlt^tdb grOs^adb), 
908*, 906. 

Manna Kea (mou^A kt^A), 170*, 
179. 

Manna Lc»a (mou'nA15'A).170*,179. 

Mauritius (ms-rtsh^f-Os), 981*, 988. 

Masatlan (mPiAt-IAnO, 190*, 106. 

Meanders, 81. 

Mecea (mOk^kA), 998*, 801. 

Mediterranean Sea (m8dT-t8r- 
.rA^nO-on-), 989*, 928, 98^ 989, 966, 
275. 

Mekong Biver (mlkOng^-), 990*, 

Melanesia (m«PA-nm!<^ 308* 

Melbourne (mAPbOriaaaP, 803. 

Memphis (Tenn.) 140, 

147*, 14a 

Meriden (Conn.) (mOr^ldsn), 190*, 
197. • 

Meridian, 14; prime or leh), 14. 

Merv (mOi^, IW*, 999. 

Mesoid, 195. , 

Mesopotamtn (mOs'd-pfl-tA'ml^ 
990*ri^, 301, 803ieittes.8W( 
ciimate,80lrorodacta409; •oif.aOL 

Messina (maiWnA}, 957*, Odk 

Meuse River (mOz-), 984*, 946. 

Mexlean Plateau (mAkA^I-fcon*), 
91*, 98, 100. 

Mexleo (m6ksl-k0), 9a 16a 161- 
166, 199*, cities, IM, 196; eU- 
tnsta, 194: dralDage, 191, 194; 
minerals, 106; popolatlon, 191; 
prodocta of the soil, 101, 106; aisa 
101; sorfsee, 191; KK lOa 

Mexico, City of, 109*, 194, 196. 

Mexico, Gulf of, 80, 91«, Oa tth 
191 19a 

Mldhi^ (mlshn-goo), 115, 139* 

i£l&^ 
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J*® 
mm 
tao. 

nr tamn «»♦. 

jM^t» 

170*. 179. 

Xtmliig# m tabdlviiloii **mlneml$' ' 

iiiia«r imM of ooautriet, etc. ^ 
Jiniiii«»|ioll« (Hlnn.) (mfn'nt- 
l^d-St), 188, 160, 166*, 164. 
MfnaototA <inlii'4<i0't4), 116, 
106^166. 166^^ 

»II«aol^*(^kl6N),184*, 190. 
BUmImI^i (mlf^to-aiKpD, 146- 

*’ * ilHHw,80.90.91*,94, 

100, 110, 116, 146, 168, 

Itlisottii (mlt-sobM or mlz-zdb'* 
rl), 166-160, 168*. 

BAlMouri BlVer, 91*, 96, 98, 164, 
166. 

Mobile (Ala.) (mO bfil), 146, 147*, 

Moliaee Deaert {vat ha^vl-), 106, 
1T9*. 

Mohawli BlTer (mO^h^kO, 180*, 
188, 188. 

MolttoeM(m6-mk^), 816, 880*. 
Moumo (mOa^i-kO), 8U*, m 
Monadaook Mountalae (0i6- 
tiAd^Ok-), 81, 119, 180*. 
Monadnoeke, 81. 

MonreUa (laAn-goniA), 896*, 809. 
MoafoUMi taoe, »ee Yellow 
race. 

MottiOOfi9k 48, 49. 

Montana (mbn-O/ni), 161, 160- 
116,167*. 

MjZn t^negro ( mon'tAnrsrO ), 

Monteirldeo (mOa'ta-v^^'O), 
807*, 810. 

MontiroinerT (Ala.) (mOnt 

W Sftm'livI), 111, 146, 147*. 

ontgi^eir (Vt) (mOat^pO'lI-er), 

Montpellier (mOa^pA'lylO, 884*, 

886 . 

Montreal (mOat^rO-ftl'). 184*, 167. 
Moralnee, 68; lateral, 64; medial, 
64; terminal, 66. 

MorcMsoo (m6>r6k'k6), 879*, 860, 

868 . 

Moeoow (mOB'kO), 888*. 858. 
Meontaina, 88; folding of, 86; 
bunting In, 86; mining in, 87; 
peaka, 86; rainfall, 08; range, 86; 
relation of, to man, 86; enow on, 
86; aystem, 35; wearing away of. 
86; winda, 60; tee aim namoa of 
monntaina. 


Ifntea* 169*; In Aaetria-Hniurary, 
869; imee, 886; IIliB0lB,189ilfowa, 
169; Kan*aa, 169; Meaopotamia, 
808: Miaaouri, 169; Texaa, 161, 169. 
Manldk (ma^k), 888*. 888. 860. 
Murray IWver 817, 816*, 

881. 

BTftgaaakl (nA'ga46ni6), 899*, 816. 
Kantneket (Haaa.) (ain40k^6t), 
180*, 186. 

Haplea(n6'p:ia),880*, 164.807, 8611. 
yraelivilie (Yann,) Ondab'r'*' * 


147* 148 

Mdtnral ^aa. tm Cla«» iii|atai, 
NebraakaM'btiafki), 


I'TlJ), 146 , 


168*. 


W0^tn,4M,i4n«, 

<»ut 

aO: 4nlum SM; XUn,, 

t foreiib poaseaalona, 844; har- 
848; ininer^ 845; praple, 
pradnetBOf tbeaoil,845; acen- 
7, 847; earfaoe, 848; trade, 846, 


ire%^a(n8^vrd4X106, 160-170, 
167*. t 

Kewaxk (K, J.) (ii&'6rk), 189, 180*, 
188. 

New Bedford (Mm.) fbOd^&d), 
180*, 186, 180. 

New Bruniwiek (-brdnz^lk), 
188, 184*, 186, 166. 

New Caledonia lalanda (-k&l^^- 
dO'nM.),80S»»,a86. 

KewoaaUe (nQ^kM),885*,880,881. 

New Bi^land (•lo'glond), 81, 64, 
110-188, 180*; agricaHare, 188; 
oitlea, 187, 188; climate, 188, 186; 
dairying, 188; drainage, 181; fleh* 
ing, 1^ 185; format product!, 184; 
mannfactnring, 186, 186; mining, 
186; occupatlona, 188; aoenery, 
188; aoila, 181; iorfaoe, 119, 181; 
t^, 187,188. 

Newfoundland (nO'ftlnddaDd), 
61, 91*, 188, 190. 

Ngw^Gmnea (nfi gln'0), 815, 816, 

New HampaOlre (<hAmp^8hlr), 
119-186, 1^*. 

New Haven (Conn.) (.hA'v^), 119, 
180*, 188. 

New Uebrlflea lalanda (•hfib'rl* 
dOa*), 888*. 886. 

New Jeieey (-jOr^zl), 199-141, 
180 *. 

New Mealoo (-mBks^l-kOO, 40, 41, 
106, 116, 160-170, 167*. 

New Orleans (nQ^Or^l0«<iiiz), 15, 
96, 100,146, 148, 160*, 886. 

New Boutk Wales (•wAla), 880*, 

New York (nOyOrk'), 68, 64, 190- 
i4i,iao*,U7,m 

New York City, 90, 108, 119, 127, 
189, 180*, 181 1^ 186, 187, 186, 
189, 140, 146, 800, 818, 888, 846, 
849, 298. 

New Zealand (nO' zO'land), 81, 
88,89, 880*, 894, 386; cities, 885; 
climate, 836; coast line, 884; prod- 
ucts, 886; situation, 884; surface, 
881; trad^8S6. 

NU^ra Falls (nl-ftg'AiA-), lao*, 

Nicaragua (a 6 'k 4 >n&^gw& or 
nlk'A-),T 98 M 97 . 

Nickel, 166. 

Niger River (nt'Jfir-), 876, 877*, 

Nigeria (nl jCM-k), 279*, km. 

Nile River (nil ), 876 , 277 *, 980 , 


Nlphon (nlf-On'l, 806*, 814. 

Nitrate of aoda, in Chile, 811; 
Peru, 812, 818. 

NIxhiily Novgorod (nydz'nyd 
nOv'gOrSt), 888*, 864. 

Nomads, 81. 

gome JAluska) (nOm), 177*, 178. 

Norfolk (Va.) (nOr'fftk), 180*, 184, 

North America (nOrth kmfir'I- 
kS), 60-101, 01*; animals, 74, 100; 
climate, 96, 96, 100; coast line, 69, 
90; divides and drainage, 95, 96; 
glaciation, 94; people, 100, 101; 
position, 60; size. surf ace, 90-94; 

vegetation, 98, lOO; ms aim names 
of countries in North America. 

North Atlantio Drift, 56. 

North OaroliuA (-kfir'O-lPni), 
107,111, 149.149. 148*. 

North Dakota (MA-kO'tk), 108- 
190. 168*. 

North 6ea. 819*, 88k 9i6, 886. 

Northern states of MisaUnippI 
Harfn, 109-t60« 168*, 16^; 
agriculture, 166-167, 169; animals 


and animal products, 169; dtlaai 
108-166: climate, 164, 156: 
pfodttoia, 100; manufacturrogt 109» 
168; mlneraik 100-168; anils, 1^ 
154; audaoOes, 164; trade, 108- 
105; vegeUttou,164,1fo. 

Norway (nOr'wft), 947-951, 818*, 
874: aimate. ^ 849; coaat, 847; 
draln^ 1^; fiords, 847: fiihing, 
949, 850; manufacturing, 860; tner- 
ebaiut fiaet,874; mining^:peop]e, 
860; p^ucts of the soil, 849; seen- 
947; surface, 949; 

Norwich {Conn.) (nOr^wlch), 180*, 
181. 

NovaSootia(D0'v&akiPahIA), 188, 
164*, 166. 

Nuremberg (nfi'rOm-bOrg), 867*, 

fo9. 

Nntmege, 816. 


Oahu (OA^hoo), 170*, 178. 

Oakland (Oal.) (Ok^iond), 178*, 174. 

Oases, 70. 

Oats, 167^ 887*: in Asslnibola, 189; 
Aiirtria-nQDgaTy,809, 887; Chosen, 
818; Denmark J94i; Europe, Nortb- 
wsstem, 881 : f^ce, 8», 887, 886; 
Germany, 887, 886; Dlinols. 160, 
167; Iowa, 166, 167: Maine, 
188; Manitoba, 166; Mlimisaota, 
167; Nebraska, 167; Netherlands, 
945; New Zaalaad, 885; Ontario, 
166: RaBala,S58. 864, 887, 886; Sas- 
katchewan. 189; Siberia, 896: 
United Kingdom, 887: tfnited 
Stated 8687827, 888; Vermont, 
188; Wisconsin, 167. 

Ob-lrtysh River (Ob-Ir'tlsh-), 
890*, 891, 895. 

Ob River (Ob-), 890*, 898. 

Ocean currents, 23, 57, 67*; 
Columbus and, 68; importance of, 
66; movements of, 57. 

Ocean eddies, 28, 57. 

Ocean Grove (N. J.) (O^shan grOv), 
180*, 186* 

Oceanic islands, 88; aim am At- 
lantio Ocean, Islands of the; 
Paoiflio Ocean, Islands of the; 
and names of islands. 

Oceans, 88; animals of ,78 : list of , 88. 

Oder River (Vder-), 816*, 869. 

Odessa (0-d6<Ks4), 81^, 868, 864. 

Ogden (Utah) (Og'dOn), 167*, 169. 

Ogdensburg (N. Y.) (Og'dOna- 
bflrg), 180*, 1®. ^ 

Ohio (AhPO), 144, 109-160, 168*. 

Oklahoma (Ok-U-hO^mi) 149- 
158, 160*. 

Oklahoma City (Okie.), 146, 160*, 
162. 

Olive oil, in Algeria, 288; Itoly, 
200, 207. 

Olives, in California, 172; Europe, 
Southern, 223: France. 980; Greece, 
278; Iberisn Peninsula, kid. 841; 
Italy, 860; ^rla,a00; Uruguay, 810. 

01|^pla (Wash.) (6-lIm'pI-A), 170, 

Om»ha(Neb.) (0'ma-h»'>, 168, 166*, 
106. 

Onions, in Bermudas, 800; Massa- 
ehusetts, 188. 

Ontario (6n-tft'rI-A), 188, 184*, 
187, 188; cities, 188; climate, 
187; products, 186: soil, 167. 

Ontario, Lake, 106*, 182, 188, 1®, 
167, 168. 

Opium, in Asia Minor, 800; China, 
810; India, 806, 800; Persia, 308. 

Oporto (^p&rtdb), 228*, 241. 

Orange River Colony (OrtOnJ-), 
879*, 886. 

Oranges, In Australia, 881 ; Azores. 
288; Babamiis, 200; Calif umia, 144, 
178; Cuba, 199; Egypt, 
rope. Southern, 9^ Florida, 144, 
119; Italy, 860; New South Wales, 
881 ; Paraguay, 810 ; Portugal, 941 ; 
gueensland,®!; Spain, 841; Syria, 



Ostrk^fohtliifM* hi South Af- 

Ottow* iUv«r, ai», iS. 

Oto* mvwtuim (B'cark-), lo#*, 

Oaarfc Plateau, 107*, 116, 149. 


Pimifiic Coast, States of the, «m 
S tates of the Paolflo Coast. 

Pacific Oeeon, Islands of the 
(pAeU'Ik)?®^? 990, 899. 

Pacific Ranges, 107*. 118. f 

PaUsades of the Hudson, 40. 

Falestin^41^Os-t&i)890*,8e9,8OO. 

Palsn oil. 966. 

Pamirs (pa-mOrsO, 990*, 991, 997. 
Pampas^ftm'pis), 901^ 906. 

188*, IW, 

Panama (City), 198*, 199 

Panama Cimal, 190*. 198, 914. 

Psurand River (pA'ii^dP-), 90S*, 
808,909. 

PaHs (pfrtls), 984*, 986, 887, 938. 

Patagonia, Plateau of (-pftPS- 
gO^nU), 809*, 908. 

Peaches, in California, 178, 178; 
Middle8tatesofAtlantioCoast,181. 

Peaks,®. 

Peanuts, 181. 

Pearl fishing, in Australia, ®l; 
Ceylon, d07. 

Pears, 1^ 178. 

Peas, 157. 

Peat, in Denmark, 944; Falkland 
Islands, 912; Ireland. 887. 

Pechora River (pt-eWrt-), 816*, 
817. 

Pekingj^kln'). 998*, 811, 818*. 

Pel4e, l^nt (-pe-W), 40, 198*, 196. 

Peneplain, 81. 

Pennine Range (pOiPnln-), 810*, 
987. 

Pennsylvania (pOn^sfl-v&'nla), 
114, 186, 199-141, 180*, 161. 

Penobscot River (pt-nOl/skOt-), 
180*, 194. 

Penssmola CFla.) (pfin'si-kO'U), 
148*, 144, 146. 

Pepper, 816. 

Peppermint, Oil of. 157. 

Pernambuco (pOr'nAm-bdb'kO), 
904*, 908. 

Persia (|^i/sh4 or p6r'zb4), 296*, 
809. rv 

Perth Amboy (N. J.) (pOrtb 
ftm'boP or -am'bol), 1®*,.181. 

Peru (p3-roV), 204*, 806, 979, 913. 

Petersburg (Va.) (prarz-bOrg), 
111, 180*. 

Petroleums 1®*; In California, 
187, 171: Burma, 806;. Caucssia, 
899; Indiana, 187; Louisiana, 146; 
New York. 187: Ohio, 187, 1®; 
Oklaboma,i68; Pe»t«eylvania, 187; 
Boumania, 871; 'Russia in Asia, 
899: Teias, 187, 146; West Vir- 
cifiia, 187, l®;jgnlt^ States, 899. 

phlladelphiaO^) (fll'4461^-4), 
111,1M,1®, 180*, 18A184, 140, 140. 


ment, 1®; products, 1®; surface, 
1®: trade, 1®; vegetation, 1®. 
Pheenin (AriS.) (ffi’nlks), 106, 167*, 
169. 

Piedmont BeltCpid^mOnt-), 107*, 
110, 111, 181, 189, 149, 140, 
146. 
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iW; allavlaly aO; flood, 

flO; ootUfMUon of jpeople in, 09; 
poiMilattofl of, 05; B&e of, 04; Tal> 
leys of, 05. 

Plaulim diftribation of, changed 
by man, 88; dletribuUon of nat- 
ural. 56; and animals, see aiso 
subdivision *Wegetation" tmder 
names of continents, etc. 
Plnlonu Stntea (pl&-tOM, Iflfl- 
1Y0, 187^; agricQinire, 166; cities, 
m leO; cUmat^ 105, IW; graslng , 
W: mining, 169; surface, 165, 166; 
traie routes, 16^ 166. 

Hlatonits, 84, 85; see eOto names of 

f dateans. 
atlnnm, 858. 

Plattsburff (N. 7.) (pUts^bflrg), 
100^, 185. 

Plums, 171^ in Australia, 881; 
California, 1TO. 

Fo Elvor (P&.), 816*, 818, 865. 
Pointers, 28. 

Poland (pO'lond), 820*, 858. 
Polders, 844. 

Pole, 18; cold, 898; land, 81 : Mag- 
netic, North, 18; North, 12, 17; 
South, 18, 17; sunlight at, 17, 19; 
water, 81. 

Pole-star, 18, 16. 

Pol^^esla (pM'l-uPshl-& or -shA), 

Pomegranates, 283. 
Ponee^n'sA), 177*, 181. 

Popocatepetl (p6-pO'kA-tA^p9tM 
or-tA-pfitn), 191, m*. 
Population, regions of dense, 88, 
80^; see also subdivision under 
names of countries. 

Port Antonio (-An-tO^nt-d), 800. 
Port Arthur (Manchuria) (pOrt 
llr'thSr), 298*, SW, 814. 

Port Arthur (Outorio), 184*, 188, 
180. 

Port au Prince (pOr'W'prftHs' or 
pOrt'O prlns'), 198*, 169. 

Fort Elisabeth (-d-lIs'A-bdtb), 
881*, 287. 

Port Said (port sA-Od'X 108, 881^ 
882. 

PortWllllain(.wTl'yom), 184* 189. 
Portland (Me.) (i^rt'laud), 119, 
120*, 124, m. 

Portland (Ore.), 170, 178*, 174. 
Porto Kioo (por'to rC'kd), 174, 
177*, ISl. 198,889. 

Portsmouth (N. 11.) (pOrts'm&th), 
180*, 188. 

Portugal (pOr^tfl-gol), 884*, »89- 
948; climate, 840; manufacturing, 
841; minerals, 841; people, 248; 
possessions, 839 ; pronucts of the 
soil, 840; surface, 1^, 840; trade, 
841. 

Potatoes, in Bermudas, 800; Cen- 
tral America, 197; France, 836; 
Germany, 868; Ireland, *-'87; Maine, 
Massachusetts, 183; Nether- 
la^ 846: New York, 188. 186: 
Nova Sa>t{a, 186; Prince Bdwara 
Island, 186; ScoUand, 887; United 
StatM, 868. 

Potomac Elver (pO-tO'mok-), 
105*, 114, 141. 

PottBVUla,.(Pa.) (pots'vll), 180*, 
184. 

Pouitry, in Austria-Hungary, 860; 

Beldam, 845: China, 8U. 

Prasrue (nrfl£). 828*. 870. 
pJeforla^(^Wrl.i), 279*, 887. 
Prlhllof Islands (pr6'b6.10p.), 
177*, 178. 

Prince Edward Island 

(-Ww6rd-), 184*, 186. 
Promontories, 61» 68. 
Providenee (EL L) (pr6vd['dsns), 
119, 180*, 186, 199. 

Frovfneetown (Mass.) (prOv^lns- 
icmn), 140*, 184. . 

Provo (Utah) (^^V0), 16T4, 169. 


Fneblo (Colo.) (pwflb'lO), 167^, 
169, 169. 

Puerto Barrlo> (psrli^ 
bftr'rfi 08), 198*, 197. 

Puerto Plata (‘PlA^), 190*, 199. 
Puget 8ound(pDM«t-), »,104*, m. 
PttU^ ( Va.) (pfl-Wkl), 100*. IE. 
Pulque, 105. 

Pnn^ta Arenas (Costa Bica) 
(poon'tA A-rA'nto), 198*. 198. 
Pnnta Arenas (8. Am.\807*,«ll. 
Pyronees Mountains mr'6-^s), 
ne*, 819, 888. 885, 886.1^.940,841. 

S nebeo (kwO-bSk^, 184*, 187. 
uebec, l^ovinoe of, 188, 184*, 
1S6, 187; cities, 187; description, 
186; industries, 167; ilshing, 186; 
lumbering, 187: products, 187. 
Queensland (kwfins^lond), 890*, 
881. 

Quicksilver, in California, 171 
Inerian Peninsula, 841; Mexico, 
196. 

Quincy (Mass.) (kwTn'zI), 180*, 125. 
Quito (ke'td), 207*, 818. 

Balnfall, 61; eansss of, 68; mean 
annual, 66*; see aiso enbdivlalon 
**climate'' under names of coon- 
tries. 

Raisins, 300. 

Ralelgh(N.O.) (ra'U).lll,14M48*. 
Rangoon (rAp-gobn^V 896*7806. 
Rapids, 87. 

Ravine, 86. 

Red race, sis American In- 


Red Sea (r6d'-), 880, 800*, 801. 

Relkjavlk (rft'kyt-vekO, 880*, 888. 

Reno (Nev.) (r6'n5), 165, 167*. 

Republic of Ohlxia (chl'nd),896*, 
298*. 809-818. 

Bdunlon (r6 On'ydn), 291*. 888. 

Rhine River (rln), 816*, 818, 219. 
286, 848. 856, 08, &9, 861. ^ 

Rhode Iihu^ (rod' I'lond),119« 

120 . 

Rhone River (rOn), 810*, 818, 
gas, 886, 286. 856. 

Rice, 3^; In Burma, 006; Ceylon, 
807 China, 810, 888, 880; Chosen, 
818, Sgypt, 880, 869; Florida, 144; 
OeorlJai 144: Hawaii, 179, 880; 
India, 4 o 6, 806, 88^ 880; Indo- 
China, 880; Italy, ^966;. Japan, 
314, 898, 880; Louisiana, 
144, 148; Malay Peninsula, 809; 
North Carolina, 144; Philippine 
Islands, 180, 860; Siam, 809; South 
Carolina, 144; Texas, 144, 148, 179; 
Turkistan, 997; United States, 966, 
805,807, 810,814, 880. 

Elchmond (Va.) (rlch'm&nd). 111, 
189, 180*, 131. 

Blg»(r6'gA), 222*, 254. 

Eio da danelro (r6'6 dt shft- 
nPrd),901,807*,908. 

Bio Grande lUver (r6'6 grftuMJ-), 
191, 192*. 

River basins, 85; systems, 85; val- 
leys, mature, 89. 

Rivers, 24, 26; formation of, 24; 
lost, 89; uses of, 84; work of, 86: 
young, 86; see also names or 
rivers. 

Blviera(r6'v6 PrA),834*, 886, 889. 

Riviera, ItalUu, 8^ 866. 

Roanoke (Va.) (rO'A-nOk^), 180*, 

m- 

Roaring forties, 49. 

Rochester (N. Y.) (r5ch'6s-t«r), 
180*, tSS. 

Rockland (Ma) (rOk'lond), 120*, 
126. 

Rocky Mountains (rok^f-), 91*, 
P2, h5, 100, 1 id, 165. 

Rome(Ga.) irOm), 148*, 145. 

Rome (Italy), 0417, 273. 

Rosario (id Sft'r0-d), 9ii7*, 810. 

Botatlon» 18; and time, 14. 

Rotterdam (rOt^tJr-dgm'), 884*, 
9M 

Rouen (rdb' 0jr'), 884^ 887. 

Roumania (rob-mA'ulA), 857*, 
971, 979 jetties, 971; climate, 
971; iif^iiets,971; sorfaoe, 971. 


Rubber, in Africa, i 
996; hollviiL 9lij _ 

Burma, 809; OentralA^ 

Columbia, 214; Costa » 
g^t,992; Madagascar, I 

Rubies, aoa 
Kun-oir, 37. 

Russia (rfisWA), 94P. 95l-]|fl6, 

boundsnes, 851 ; climate, 968; eoasi 
lino, 851; commerce, 864; fairs; 
854; mauufacturing,853; minerals, 
858; navy, 874; people, 888, 954, 
955; products of the soil, 959, 
968; Bixe, 851; surface, 8ltt; travel, 
963,964. ’ 

Ru^an Empire (r&sb'on-), 851, 
996, 296*. 

Rutland (Vt.) (rOtMond), 190*, 195. 
Rye, in Austria-Hungaiy, 969; 
France, 986; Germany, 969, 899; 
Nebraska, 157: Netlmrlanda, 945; 
Penosylvaniatise; Bitssla, 9S8, 954, 
888; Siberia, 295: Unitd States, 
968, 896; Wisoonsin, 157. 

Saco (Me.) (sft'kO), 190*, 197. 
8aoramenio(Ca]. Ks&k'rA-mOn'tfl), 
170, 172*, 174. 

Sacramento River, 96, 67*. 118. 
Sago, in Malay Peninsula, 8IM. 

River (sig'e-nil'.), 88, 

Sahaiw (sA-hfl^), 976, 977*, 978, 
880, 898. 

Saigon (sT-gOn'k «90»*, 809. 

St. AugustimrlFla.) (sAut g'g&s- 
ten'), 142, i48*, 169. 

St. Ellaa, Mount (-e-lFas), 91*, 
92,175. 

St. j^tienne (sAn' tA'tySnO, 222*, 

287. 

St. Gall (-gtlO) 867*, 268. 

St. Helena (sAnthe 16^nA), 981*, 
888 ‘ 
St. John (sAnt JOn'), 184*, 186. 

St. Joseph (Mo.) (*J(Fasf), 168*, 
159, 165. 

St. Lawrence River (sAut 

4'r<mB),29, 01*, 96, 186, 188, 185-187. 
St. Louis (Mo.) (sAnt loo'ls or 
-loVI), 108, 158, 156, 169*. 164. 
St. Paul (Mino.) (suit pglOi 95, 
112.158*, 164. ' ' ^ 

St. Peitersbnrg (sAnt pPiOra- 
bOrg), 222*, 962-254, 297. 

St. Pierre (sAN'py&P), 184*, 190. 
St. Thomas (-tom'us), 198*, 199. 
St. Vincent \W. Indies) (sAnt 
vin'smt), 198*, 199. 

St. Vincent (Capo Verde Isl-Xsoun 
ve-sftN'te), wK 988. 

Sakhalin (sA-KA-lyen'), 296*, 814, 
Salem (Ore.) (eft'lfm), 170, 179*. 
Saloulca (sA'ld-ue'ki), 222*, 278, 
273. 

Salt, in Asia, 117, 800; Austrln- 
litingary, 260: Bngland, 229; 
France, 886, 237; Germany, 289; 
India, 805; Louisiana, 148; Rtm- 
mania, 271; SwItserlaucL 262: 
Unit^ Kingdom, 229; United 
States, 117, ik. 137, 160,162. 

Salt Lake City (Utah) (aglt’), 166, 
1(>7*, 109. 

Salvador (sArvAdOP), 199*, 196, 
197. 

Samarkand (sam'Ar-kAatOf 206*, 

299 

Samoa (sA-mO^a), 822*, 896. 

San Antonio (Tex.) (sin An- 
tO'nl-0), 146, ISO*-, 151. 

San Francisco (Cal.) (sAn frAn- 
sls'kO), 106, 170, 178*, 178, 174, 
218. 

San Francisco Bay, 88, 80, 97*, 
178, 174. 

San Joaquin River (sAn wA- 
k0n'.),26,97*,118. 

San Junn (sAn hdb-Aan, 181. 
San Pedro. OiAnpPdfd), 99, 172*. 

San Salvador (Ain sAl'vadOP), 
192*, m 

SancL wdimes, 48, 185. 

Santa ^^(lOfos.) (skiU Wh 
166, 



i mver (Si v'6m*), 208*, pO. 
> (sAv^ll or sA-vfP), 20i*r 940. 
okln (Pa.) (Bha-modcln), 


SaakhtflliewaB 

, 188, 104*, 188. 

Sautt Bte. BKavta ORoh.) (sdP 

^ sAntmA^n. 104*, 105,1S|. 

Savages, 00. 

Saronm^^j^) (sAwin^), IW, 

Savannas, 0A 67*. 08. 

Sem^lnavtaa Blf hlaad» 810*, 

Seandlnavlan PaBlasiilii(s1iAn'- 
dl-nrvl-un), 917, fl47-»ftA j see 
also Norway and Sweden. 

Seotland (skOtnend), 817, t24- 
989 995* 1 

Scranton (FA) (IkrAiFtflB), ISO*. 

Srolsklna, 178. 

Seas, 88. 

Seattla (Wash.) (s04Ftn), m, 
171, 179*, 174. 

Sebastopol (sAbas^tApOK), M8*, 
954. 

Seine River (sin-), 916*, U% 985, 
8a6,98tL266. 

SelvaTw, 905. 

Servla (sAr^vlA), 957*, 979. 

Severo mver (B6v'8m*),2“ 

SevUle(i ‘ 

Shamok. 
i8o«, m. 

Shanghai (shAng'hA'I), 906*, 811. 

Sheep, 168*: in A&eria, «8: Ai^ 
SM Broubilc, OW; Australis, 910, 
881; Balkan PeninsulA 979; Bet* 
gium,_^; Canada, 100; Bngtand, 
|27; Europe, 908; FalkMnd Isl- 
ands, 918; Germany, 969; Greece, 
279, 278: GnatemaiA IW; Iberian 
Peninsula, 940; Iceland, 909; 
Idaho. 166; Mexico, tW; lllclilgaa, 
ISO; Montana. 166: New Mexlooi 
166; New Zeal^ 825: Oblo, 180; 
Orurne Free State, 886; Rnssla, 
958^Sootliiuid,997; South America, 
906; Sweden, M9; the Tranavaal, 
966; Tibet, 819; Umgoay. HO; 
Tiiginia, IE; Wyom ing^ 166. 

Shelleld (shif^nd), »B*. 980. 

Shenandoah Valley '(mtt'da- 
dO'A), 20, 114, IE. 

Shore lines, ancient, 69. 

Slam (stdhn'V 296*, B09. 

Siberia (s!.b0^I4), 261, SSS, 
296*, 9P7| area, 295; climate, 296; 
minerals, 297; population 290; 
products of thesoiL 995, 907; sur- 
face, 995; trade. 927. 

Sicily (Bls^-11), 916, 857*, 9E4MM. 

Sierra Madre (siMPiA mi'drA), 
01*, 08. 

Sierra Nevada Mounteins 
|g^ain)(B0*5r'ranA-vA'tha-) 916*, 

Sleijra Nevad’a Hoontatne 

- *ra^vPda-),9i*,9e, 


i U.8.)(sA*APr( 

>8. 100, 171. 

Silk, In China, 811 


UK, in v;nin», oai, 019; France, 
806,987; lts]v,9a6,967; Japan, E4. 
815 Penda,«j2; Syria, 800; UniU 
States, 266, El. 814. 

Silver, 166«, 881*; Argenttne Re- 
public, 210; Australia, 891, IM; 
Austria-Uungary, 260; B^via, 
E8, 8R; Brit) so -olumblA IW; 
Colombia, 214; Colondo, 106; 
Ecuador, 912: Germany, 2M, 889; 
' Honduras, m; Iberian Peninsula, 
El ; Idaho, 1«; Mexico, 195, El, 
082; Montana. IE; Nmda, IE; 
Neefonudl no, 1W; Pern, 912; 
Philippine Islan<^s, IE: Sslvador, 
197; S^dlnavian PeninsnlAtlO; 
Siberia, 297: Sooth Dakota, 115; 
Tasmania, 0E; United StE^ 

f l; Utah, 166; VenecoAlA, it4i 
yoming, 115. 
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S£?n 


<■•(!», 64; tttakii^M; water 
\m Isioiuts 


WW, 5»T> cUmte, WO; m^mm. 
W7; iwodnos of tbo toil, iW; 
•Coelc raiiilRff, S80; turfEce, 880; 

^ Inde* 887; Union of, 878*, 880. 

•otttli AmoTloft (-&«iD6r^-kA)^ 
tOlwSOO* 8&*: RulmfUg. 75^ 806; 
OUmoto, 808, 800; coMt line. 801; 
Mpte, 800: position, 801; rivers, 
106; Oise, 801; eummaiy, 814; ear- 
fiMe, 801, 806; vegetation. 8^; m 
atm nemee of coantrtee in South 

•owth €*rolisi« (-WO-im), 
107, 14»*i4«. 146«. 

•oilth Pakotn (>48-k0't&), 115, 
188-168, 168*. 

OmnlM (Neb.) (-O^mil-boOt 

168*. m. 

Southampton (eftth-bftmp't&n or 
■onth-Amp'tOn), 885*, 880. 

Southern Stotee of Atlantic 
Coaetr 148.146, 148*; agricul- 
tore, 148, 144, 145; citiea, 144, 146; 
Olimate, 148; xnanufacturing, 146; 
nitnorale, 144, 146; surface, 148; 
trade, 140. • 

ion thorn Statoa of Mlaalaalitpi 
Baatn, 146-158, 147*. 16^; 
dtiaa, 148, 151; grazing, 161; in- 
duftriee, 148; minerals, 148; prod- 
Iteta of the eoit, 140; trade, 148. 

Spain (epftn), 87, 884* 8:f0.848; i 
Climate, 840; manufacturing, 841 ; 
minerals, 841 : people, 848; posses- 
aionB, 888; products of the soil, 
840; surface, 888, 840; trade. 841 . 

■pAr'-ton- 

Splooa* in Antilles. Lesser, 800; 
Xslaf Peninsula, 809. 

Sj^cdmo (Wish.) (sj^'kAn'), 178*, 

Spottoos, in Alia Minor, 800; fia- 
namas^OQO; Florida Keys, 148; 

Si^rt!^«id (in.) (sprlttg^Old), 

Sprlnpfiold (Msss.), 180«, 188. 

Springs, 88: not, 89. 

SHnas»r (srO^nO-gftr'), 806*, 800. 

Stattovol Mountains (stA-nO- 
voP.),890*,a91. 

Statarw. 

States of the PaciSo Coast, 
170^174, 178*; agriculture, 171, 
178; tides, 178, 174; fishing, 178; 
lumbertog, 171 ; manufacturing, 
178; mining, 170, 171 ; trade, 178, 

TO, 888, 868, 819; acimaJs of. 78; 
diatrihution of, 70, 71; irrigation 
in 70i 

Stettin (itAUtoO, 887*. 859. 

StlrUn* (stfii/lIitfK 8^, 888. 

SteefchoUn (iteS^hOim), 888*, 850. 

Steehien (Oal.) (atOh'tfin), 178*, 
178, 174. 

Stonne, 88, 68; tropical, 54. 

Stralta Settlementa (strftta aeP- 
tn-menta), 808, 34^. 

•tteahburf (atrls^bdbin), 867*, 

a«&i (•A'dtn^fn.t^.ali; 

■«a% of, «». )U1*. 

Sliipr, to Auitria-Han- < 




to|B^Utm»liielslanda 180; Porto 

Suaarj beet, to Anatria-ilungary, 
8%, 880, 880: Solgium, 846; Cali- 
fornia, 171: Colorado, 160; Den- 
mark, 815; France, 880, 830; Oer^ 
many, 86^ 889, w; Michigan, 
157; Netherlands, 846; New 'l^rk. 
130: Oregon. 171; Russia, 880, 880; 
United States, 366; Utah, 100; 
Washington. 171. 

Sttsar. cane. In China, 810; Colom- 
31^814; Cuba, 109; l^t, 880, 
888; Fill Iilands, 880; Florid, 144, 
149; Geoi^. 144. 149; Hawaii, 178, 
179, 880; Iberian Peninsula, 840; 
Japan, 814; Louisiana, 140, 148. 
IM, 179; Malay Peninsula, 809; 
MissiMippi , 140; New South Wales, 
881; Queensland, 881; South Caro- 
lina, 149; ^xas, 140. 149; West 
Indies, 880. 

Sugar, maple, in Ohio, 100; Ver- 
mont, 184. 

Sulphur, in Italy, 860, 867; Japan, 
815; Me»co, 196: Stdly, 860. 
Sumatra (so'b-ma^rt), 816, 880*. 
Summer and winter, 17, 
Sunlight, distribution of, 17; 
Bonee of, 18, 851. 

Sugertor (Wis.) (sO-pO'rl-Sr), 168*, 

Superior. Lake. 01*, 96. 116, 187. 
1^, 161, 163, 188. 

Susquehanna River (eils'kws- 
hAn'na-). 96. 106* 114, 188. 
Swamp, 88. 

Sweden (swO'dm), 347-250, £48*; 
climate, 849; drainage, 840; man- 
ufacturing, 860; mining, £49; |)eo- 
ple, ££8, £60; products of the soil, 
849; size, 847; surface, 849; trade, 
887. 860. 

Switzerland (swTt'zOr-land), £67*, 
868-204} climate, 808; drainage, 
968: manufacturing, 862,968; min- 
erals, 902; people, 808; products of 
the soil, 90£; scenery, 964; surface, 
902; trade, 887. 263. 

Sydney (Australia) (sld^nt), 828*, 
328, 

Sydney (Cape Breton), 184*, 186. 
Syracuse (N. Y.) (slr'a-kOs'), ISO*. 
188. 

Syracuse (Sicily), 967*, 868. 

Syria (Blr'U), 8i^,800, 800, 801. 

Tacoma (Wash.) (ti-ko^mi), 171 
172% 174. 

Talren (tl^rm), 208*, 818 
Taiwan (iPwAn). 296*. 315* 
Tallahassee (Fla.) (tAlMa-hfia'aO), 
142, 148*. 

Tamntave (l&ma-tftvO. 381*, 888. 
Tampa (Pla.) (tim'pa). 142, 148*, 

Tampico (ttm-p6^0), 198*, 196. 
Tangier (tan-Jflr'), 881*. 888. 

Tar, 148. 

Taamania (t&z-nUl'nl-i), 810, 820*, 
821, 324. 

Tea, 899*: to Otvion, 807, 880, 880; 
China, 810-318, 8M, 880; India, 805, 
806, 81A 889, 880: Japan, 815, 889, 
880; JaTA 810, sd); Pmway.SlO; 
South AfVlca, 880; Taiww, 815; 
Unlt^ Statea, 9X^ 807, SlIT 
Teakwood, to Burma, 806; Siam, 
809. 

Telegraphy, 85. 

TeU.?rhe, 8^7*, 988. 

Temperate belts, 45; forests, 09; 

■ones of sunlight, lA 
Temperature, 46*; of air, 48; of 
land, 44; of water, 44. 

Tennesaee (tOn'nOs-aP), 146- 
153, 147*. 

Tennesaee Blver, 106*, 114, 149. 
Texaa (tOks'as), 96, 146-153, 160*, 
Thamea River (tOmz-), 386*, 880, 
363 , 

Thermameter, 48, 

Ttau Shan (tt-fin'^ln^ 990*, 891. 

368,394,309, 313. 


Tides, 69; canso of, 60; depoaits of, 
01; moon and, 60. 

Tientaln^ftt (tO-6o^ta«n-),89S*,811. 
Xlerru del Fuege (tO-Or^a dOl 
f w8'g0),^904*, 909. 

Tiflia (ty^fiyOs'j, 896*, 899. 
ria-Bnph: 


mja, «M; dimate^; coast line! 


Tiflis (ty^fiyOs'j, 896*, 899. 

Tigris -Bnphrates (tP-grls- 
O-frfi^z), 890*, 899. 

Tigris River, 890*, 892, 808. 
Time, longitude and, 14. 

Tin, to Australia, 881; Banka and 
BUUtonlslanda. 816; Bolivia, 818; 
Malay Pentoaula, 809; Siam, 809; 
Tasmania. 884. 

Tirol (tlr'61), £71. 

Titicaca, Lake (-tlt'O-kfi^kO), 908*, 
808, 81A 

Tobacco, 144*, 881*; In Australia, 
821 ; Austria-Hungary, 881 : Balkan 
Penlnsnla,872 ; BrazU,908;Chosen, 
818; Colombia, 814; Connecticut, 
188; Cuba, 14^ 199; Dominican 


WL jWjmwclumi 
Jeyt, mi tatrj. 

United Statea (fi-nlt^ed atflts), 


199; Dominican 


OOA, tfBUWU, OOli AOUbUU-Y, 

149, 169; Mexico, 194. 195; North 
Carolina, 144, 145, IM; Ohio, 144, 
169; Philippine Islands, 180; Porto 
Rico, 181: Quebec, 187; Salvador, 
197; Sontk Africa, 980; Somat^ 
810; Syria, 800: Turkey 272; 
United States, 88i; Uruguay, £10; 
Virginia, 181, 144, 169; Wisconsin, 
144. 159. 

Tokyo (tO^kt-O), £96*, 816. 

Toledo (Ohio) (t5-l(KdO), 158*, 166, 
161. 

Toluca, Nevado de (n8-vft'th0 dfi 
tO-lcTo^kA), 191, 192*. 

Tomsk (tOmsk), 897, 298*. 
Topeka (Kaos.) (tO-pO^kt), 152, 

Tornadoes, 54. 

Toronto (lO-rOn'tO), 184*, 188. 
ToiUon (tdb'lOn), 884*. 285. 

Town, 8 d. 

Trade, 88; m aim subdivision un- 
der names of countries. 

Trade winds, 47. 
Transportation, 88. 
Trans-Siberian Railroad, 252. 

358, 354, £96, 337, 896*, 818. 
Transvaal, the (trins-vU^), 879*, 
880, 887, 881. 

Treble ond (trSyi-zOndO, 896*, 
800,808. 

Trent River (trOnt-), 9W*, 889. 
Trenton (N. J.) (trOu'thn), 111, 189, 
180*, 181. 

Tributary, 85. 

Trieste (trO-O'stt), 888*, 968. 
Trinidad (trln'I-d&d'), 193*, 900. 
Tripoli (trip'O-ll), 279*, 880, 283. 
Tromsd (troms'O), 82£*,iS51. 

Trend hjem (trOn'yOm), 829*, 850. 
Tropic of Cancer, 18; of Capri- 
corn, 18. 

Tr€»pioal foreata, 66, 68; animals 
of, 78. 

Troy (N. Y.) (troi), 180*, 188, 188. 
Tucson ( Ariz.) (tfi-sOn' or t&k's&n), 
166, 167*, 169. 

Tundra regions, 66, 67*, 71, 881, 
83A 858, £98. 

Ti^s (tQ^iiIs), 879*, 880, 385, 
Turin (tO'rIn), 889* 867. 

Turkey, in Asia (tfir'-k!), 996*, j 
899-808; climate. £99; countries, 
800-808; surface, 899. 1 

Turkey, in Europe, 988, 951, 857*, 

312 278. rill 

Turkistan*(tdbr^IS’tAn'), 851, £96, 
£96*, 297, 239; cities, 897, 999; 
products, 807; situation, 297; sur- 
face, 897; Chinese, 996«, 812. 
Turnips, 227. 

Turpentine, 148. 

Ttttuila Island (tob^tob-Tli-X 
177*. 180, 181, 826. 

Twillj|ht, 14; circle, 17, 

Two flarbors (Mton.), 166*, 161. 
Typheens, 61 


navy, 274; physical divisions, !07- 
118; slae, 1Q2; summary, 182; m 
atm nfimes of physical divisions, 
States, and Territories. 

Upemivik (ob-poi^ni-vlk), 97*, 190. 

Ural Mountains (Q'ral-), 81#, 
219, 852, 968. 

Uruguay (db'rdb-gwP or H'roV 
gwl),804*, 210, fil. 

Uruguay River., 202*, 808. 

Usgallato Pass (obs'pk-lyfint-), 

Utah(a'tiorn'ta), 165-173.167*. 

Utica (N. Y.) (Q^kA), 180*, 188. 


Valdai Plateau (val-dP*), 216*, 

817, 258. V /» » 

Valdivia (vil-dfi'vf-ft), 204*, 211. 

Valencia (Spain) (vA-lfin'tb^4), 
222*, 241. 

Valencla(Venezuela) (va-lfin^eO-a), 
207*, 814. 

Valley, 80; drowned, 82; glaciers, 
64;ord,d0, 82; winde, .50; young. 26. 

Va^ar^so (v&l'pd-ra-A's6), 206, 

Vancouver (vRn-kdb'v6r), 184*, 189. 

Vanilla. 194, 195. 

Vegetation and altitude, 66; and 
slopes, 66; regions. 66, 67*: me aim 
subdivision under names of coun- 
tries. 

Venezuela <v6n'6-zwe'lA), 204*, 
213, 214. 

Venice (vfin'Is), 222*, 267, 208. 

Vera Cruz (vPra krdbs or vfir'A, 
krooz), 192*. 196. 

Verkhoyansk (vyGr^KA-yAnsk'), 
292, 996*. 

Vermont (vSr-m6nt'), 113-12S, 
120 *. 

Vesuvius, Mount (-vO-sQ'vI-hs), 
40, 816*, 218, 365, 268. 

Vicksburg (Miss.) (vlks^bOrg), 
146 147* 148. 

Victoria* (Australia) (vlk-tO'rl-a), 
880*, 821. 

Victoria (British Columbia), 184*, 

Vienna (vO-Cn'nA), 228*, 869, 270. 

Village, 86. 

Vlr|rjnla(vd^Ina-A), 88, 89, 129- 

Vlrginia 6lty‘(Nev.), 167*, 169. 

Vistula River (v!s'tfi-ia-), 216*, 
258, 258, 260. 

Vladivostok (vlAMy^-vAs-tOkO, 
£52, 897, 898*. 

Volcanic ashes, 40; bombs, 40. 

VoloanocSyaB, 40. 41*; extinct, 40; 
old, 41^6 

Vo^a Btfsr (TOFkfi-), 81#, 817, 
868, 964* 




Wake Island (wfikO, 170*, 180. 

Wales (wftlz), 817, 234-232, 986*. 

Wallace’s Line. 78*, 76, 816. 

Waltham (Mass.) (wOPthAm), 190*, 
187. 

Warsaw (wgi^sg), 828*, 868. 

Washington (wOBVIng-tfin), 96, 
106, 117, 186, I 7 O. 1 V 4 , 1179*, 
178,186. 

Washington (D. C.), Ill, 189, 180*, 

Waahlncton, Mount, 34, 96*. 

Water, otstributlon of, changed by 
man, 87; ground, 87; hemisphsia^ 
81; imla, 81; temperature of, 44. 
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87; glMial, M; mm 

wSSSI^fiS?^!^^ 847. 

(N. Y.) (w«^«r-toan), 

aarth- 

W!SSi£!er!‘48; of trade wlude, 47; 
wItitM* 98* 

WoniagtoB (wdPUng-tt&ii), 388*^, 

Woit IndlMi lOS- 

tgg; cUmaK 189; ow&erehip, 
198; people, 199; sise, 198; eoil. 
198; eorfaoe, 196: ^eeum name of 
kl«nde<^f Weet Indies. 

West VlTflnla tvSr-jIn'1’4), 114, 
184, 147«, 189-185. ' 

westerly (B. I.) (w4st'5r-ll), 180*, 
185* 

Wtieet. 166*, 887*; in AMinibola, 
iSTA^rta, 888; Argentine Re- 
pablicTSx), 888; Australia, 881; 
Aastrla^Hungar^ 889, 827, 828; 
Callfornto, 171; Chile, 211: China, 
888; Dakota, 188; Egypt, itoo, 282; 


Bturope, Southern, 888; France, 
m, aw, 887, 888; Qerinany^, 881, 
888; Iberian Peninsula, MCkindia, 
806, 806, 887,888;lTeii^»7; Italy, 
881, 888; Japan, 888; Kansas, 166; 
Manitoba, 188; Mexico. 196; 
Minnesota, 156, 188; Nebraska, 
186; New Zealand, 888; North 
Dakota, 165; Ontario, 186; Oregon, 
117.171; Boomania, 871; Rns^ 
881, 888, 854, 887, 888; Saskat^ 
wan, 189: Siberia, 896; South 
Dakota, 155; UnltM Kingdom, 
827; United States, 168, 2^ 288, 
869, 821, 827, 828; Uruguay, 810; 
Washington 117, 165, 171. 

WheeUn^. Va) (hw81'ing),114, 
147*, 162, 164. 

White Mountains (hwlt>), 87, 119, 
120*, 182. 

White race, 79, 288, 878, 894,808. 

Whitney, Mount(>hw!t'nl),01*,98. 

Wilkes-Barre (Pa) (wllks'b&r.ri), 
180*, 184. 

Wilmington (Del) (wllUng- 
ton), 120, 180*. 

Wilmington (N. 0.), 148, 148*, 
144. 

Winds, 48, 46, 47*; brave west, 49; 
mountain, 60; polar, 60; prevail- 


tag westerly, 49; storm, 68; sum- 
mer, 50; trsdA 47; Valley, 60; 
winter, 50. 

W^lpeg (wlntai-p6g), 184*, 186, 

Winter, 17, 80, 68. 

Wieeonsin (ivls-k6n^sln), 68, 
144, 159-165, 158*. 

Wool, in Asia Minor, 800; Argen- 
tine Republic. 909; Australia/aW, 
819, 881, 888: England, 887; Meso- 
potamia, 808; Mexico, 198; Mich- 
igan, 159; Montana, 166; Morocco, 
Ohio, 159: South Africa 287; 
Tibet, 818; United States, 809, 881 ; 
Uruguay, 810; Wyomii^, 166. 

Woonsocket (R. 1.) (woon^sOk'flt), 
180*, 122. 

Worcester (Hass.)(wd&Bn6r), 180*, 
188. 

Wyoming (wt-OtaiTng or wl'6- 
mtag), 115, 165-170» 167*. 


Tablonorol Bfonntalns (pk-hM* 

nd'vol-), 890*, 291. 

Tangtse-klang Hirer (yftng'tse- 
ke-lug'-), 890*, 99r 810, 811. 
Yarkand (y&r'kiinclo, 2^, 812. 


Yjgn^h, Oroftt (-yirtatfttk), 

T.llow Tmm, n, ata, ML IKL 
Yellowstone Natloiial FArk 
y«K16Hit5ii'.>.89, 104*, 116. 
Yemen (y6m'en>, 896*, got, 
Yenisei Btver &6a'-5sF6-), I9(F» 
991, 895 

Yeso (y6s'6), 898. 9^, 814. 818. 
Yokohama (yO^kAhFiniX 296*, 

Yukon (yoVkOn), 184*, 185. 190. 
Yukon Birer, 91*, 96, ITMTS, im, 
190. 


Zambesi Hirer (sim-bFll-), 876, 

ZanwtUe (Ohio) (stoaMl), 168*, 
168. 

Zenith. 17. 

Zero, 48; meridian, 14. 

Zinc, 168*; in Algeria, 988; Austria* 
Hungary, 869; Gennsiw, 
minolA 168; Kansas, itt; Mis- 
souri, 108: Sweden, 849. 

Zuider Zee (sl'dgr 160J64*, 846.^ 

Zurich (a^iik)t 888*, 
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1^15 AS A 

tebt£*^ 


OfPrrtiftt, Hj- mmji 4 0» ltortMii,lWl 


’ , Xocatioiif Tb^ state » 

Of Illinojl lf€^ alnwfet 
^ l^e h^art of the 
ilftnerican conti- 
nent. It IS in the very ■ 

'itoiddla” of 'the ' Gr§i^v 
Central iplain, hence it 
has no barrier on any 
side. Itisifemotefrom 
j^the sea, benaj it has a 
cnaVacteristic conti- 
■^lental climate Its 
boM^t are \yashed by 

f e na^^gable waters 

the two largest nv- * 

ers on the continent, , 
heftce commerce is in- 
vited How It came 
%y its land surface, its 
fertile soil, its rich 
mineral wealth, and 
how all these have 
shaped the oourse of 
^ human history within 
itsbop^ers, IS the story ' , 

which Ihe <^|raphy 
of lilimjis tes'to tell. ^ 

Si^e. *yhe most sohthern tioint of ' the 
" ^r&irie ^tate " lies in the Mississippi River 



at 36 degrees 59 j 
utes north latitw«h^ 
*its northern hot&dl*^* 
arjc, 38s niil^is^EjJter 
on the^par-’^ 
allel oi^ 4« degrees 30 » 
minutes, a line adopted 
purposely t^i^brihg thd^ 
port* of Chicago wall 
within the ^thte. I^s 
,niDst eastern margin » 
on the meridian <k 8^, ^ 
degrees 35 minutes 
west; from iVlrich line 
the state extends west- 
^ ward 218 miles, to the 
- puter edge of Adams 
County on the MissiST 
sippi River in wr de- 
grees 40 minirtses west 
longitude. This giv<^ 
lilinpis an ar^ of 56,- 
665 * square miles* “ of 
wh|9h 663 square miles 


1 Surface. The sur-* 
"^•f^ of Iflinoxs is very 
’ flat From a m,ean 
river level of 2651 feet 

1 rel^f map of IlhnoiS. . ^ 

the land rises gradually to its highest points 
jh Jo Di^vie^ atid Stephenson counties, where 
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TrfE- GfepURAMY OF II^LINOi^ 





|CZJ Mm yoo// 
PI 400 ., 7«)0 •* 
B yi)0 m IfOO »* 
B ab(fpt9i»» 


, present contuii0a.t oi Nor1^i^3lH|i||H 

teid by sbaUow seas' ^ p »^^PBW8ed 

pne,-Cajnbna» time eKt»ndea*fi^|^i®^^^'M||0!#w^^ 
fibta,fo Norway and Soptlaal. "a^pAla]? ^ 

ky l?irge islknds m what 
Hhd m the Adironda*^ t^m, a Ictog-^id^ 
extended down the extern edge* of the*^^ 
Appalachian Ifcuntaias, there was ajsoa sa^ iiJ 
in southeastern Misstw, and perhaps ^tee 
soptherrt part of Jllinois. (Pig' 5 U .V"? ^ 

IllmOis at that time la^at the bottom of the shal-(| 
low sea extending Jbetwoeh Is^-Wisconsm an^ 
Missouri isle, and wa^ Qt^i^inually receiv^hg detritpi 
which later formed '*lipmtones Near the Jind bmip 
zones of sand were being worked over by wav^sl^nd 
undertow, forming beds of future <;and^nes 
dipped off toward the deeper sea (The^ sandstones 
are now ’great reservoirs, bringing^the * ram wate^ 
from Wisconsin and Missouri down the dip to Illindk) 
and ihakyig possible our artesian wells, Althou^ 
thisisea was being filled all the time, yet it tifias 
•ngany ntilUons of years before there was dr5^ land 
within the limits of the state "* 

After many ages the sea had been filled up* atfi^ 


4 A physical map of Ilhnots 


it is only a httle more than a thousand feet 
above sea level, fFig, 4 ) This flatness is 
one of the state’s largest resources, for being 
mantled with the richest of soils, agriculture 
^ is carried on m the largest measure and the 
building of railways and common roads is 
greatly facilitated Because of these condi- 
tions Illinois ranks first in the value of farm 
land, and stands second, and only slightly 
behind Iowa, m the total value of farm prod- 
ucts Illinois ranks first in the production 
of com and oak, and lies at the very center 
of the ai^cultpral activity of the whole coun- 
try *j(00dge lF>gs 259,^260, 262, and 263 ) 

1$', 'Geedogicad Story. Tlic present sur-" 
Ijbe and ^1 of llfipoiz a long, long, 
hiewyv owr perblps a 

huhdmd million years to a time when the 
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neArl)^ the whole state 
was a sw^amp where 
- the ittiarsh plants were 
falltrig" down and being 
converted into beds of 
peai taaxiy feet in. thick- 
ness, only to have tlie 
land sink and the sea 
, cover them again. So 
through long ages, with 
the land level slightly 
above or slightly below 
the level of the sea, tlie 
'rock and peat layers 
which constitute the 
present coal measures 
were being formed. At 
the end of this period 
only the southern tip of 
the state was beneath 
the sea, and that was 
reclaimed soon afterward. 

The changes wrought 
in the Great Ice Age are 
of next importance. The 
ice sheet at its farthest 
advance covered almost 
all of the state except Jo*' 

Daviess County and that portion which lies 
south of a line draym through Shawnee- 
town and Oarbondale. (F,ig. 6.) It brought 
with Jt fl^^> t^e north lands, rocks and 
earth, w®n' it left' quite' evenly distributed 
over .atfea, ■^hen it melted back. It 

advarBiw^Cspd retreated repeatedly, coming 



Fig. 6. Areas covered by ic^ in the Illinoisan 
lowarit and Wisconsin epochs of the 
Great he Age. 



Fio. 7 * iTfw annual minfall at Duhuqmi la.t from 
i88q to jQoj. 


in the last advanoe like 
a great tongue of ice out 
of the trough of Lake 
Michigan, leaving its mar- 
ginal moraines in long 
rows of low hills with un- 
drained flat lands be- 
tween. (Fig. 6.) 

At various times dur- 
ing the period of the ice 
retreat the Great Lakes 
discharged their waters 
to the Gulf of Mexico 
through the Mississippi, 
the Illinois, and the Wa- 
bash rivers. 

The sheet or ihantle of 
drift left by the ice. has 
furnished the material for 
an exceedingly rich soil. 
Much of it has been 
worked over by the waters 
and the winds, as alluvial 
and loess deposits, the 
lx)ttom lands formed in 
the valleys of the great 
rivers being unexcelled 
in fertility. 

Climate. Lying in the middle of llie 
Great Central Plain, Illinois is exposed to 
every wind that blows. It has 'a well marked 
continental climate with wide contrasts in 
U'mpcraturc between summer and winter. 
In summer 105 degrees is not uncommon, 
while in winter 35 degrees below zero is 




4i.r 


Inches 


^4 I f : 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 II II 

Fio. 8,; Tks annual rainfcdl at Cairo, III., from tSSo 
to X0O7. 
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sbnjiestitoea f^Wrded in the northern counties of the 

■sta’te.’V/CPig- 9:) ' 

The gr&wiiig season, or the period between the 
lafest and the earliest killing frosts, varies from six 
months in the north to seven months in the soutli. 

The Weather of the state is almost wholly deter-, 
mined hy the passage of cyclonic s'tpnns. An end- , 
lek procession of low pressures is i)assing eastward 
across' the continent, and many of them cross Illi- 
nois. Even when the center of a storm is far to the 
north or south, Illinois is swept by winds produced 
by the cyclone. (Dodge Figs, go, 92, and 06.) Some- 
times these storms are accompanied by destructive 
tornadoes. Peoria is near the center of tornado fre- 
quency in America. 

Bccausfe of the constantly shifting winds the rain- 
fall of Illinois is well distributed through the year, 

and the 
rainy and 
cloudy da! 
are well^^ 

tersperse^ 
with clays 
of sunshine. 

The . ample 
suppJW of 
moiatuj’c, 
warrri 4^ and a 




The mean annual rainfall of Illinois. 


of cofpt;'''»The'fe is Ws 





TO* awi July. 


ant sunshine favor the ^owth 
illy an abundance of rain for 
all farni-tAps; forest trees. , (Fig. 10.) 

Yet there drouths which 4 ® immense 

damage (Figs. 7 and '8d:';i,yPpubtless 

these occasii&laai afiSsflre drouths have hei|^^to keep 
large areas *dfd^ kfete treeless. . • 

. ^e ice invasiop and thg htelk of bar- 
a wide variety of pl^t'fprms in 
northern species have mixed with iliivad^ 
humid gulf region and from the arid south- 
forest area of the easterh limited 
covered the southern cchmtt^ of 
*^^d followed, up the river valleya< (^ig; ra.) 
jbf the state, however, Was prairie wheh th® 
man came. Lack erf .drainage ov^r laa^ areas, 
pnal droqths, aha annual prahie+ hh?® . 
ikepi'thsii|is4it4B;..i^ tmegi" has 
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f Slarved Rock^ on the Illinois River near Utica, 
which, in 1682, La Salle built Fort St Louis, 

beea drained and the prairie, fires suppressed, 
trees will grow anywhere. 

Atiimal Life. When La Salle made his 


Commission and some 
attention is being giv'en 
to hatching and protect- 
ing lish. 

Native Peoples. Two 

hundred years ago Illi- 
nois was sparsely )H‘o~ 
pled by a few thousand 
Indians. The A]gon({uin 
tribes occujaed the stale, 
the Pottawa ttomies 
about Chicago, the Sacs 
and the Foxes in the 
Rockford region, the 
Illinois along, the river 
bearing their name, and 
various smaller tribes 
elscwluTe, while llic ter- 
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Pio. T,v The La Salle 
monument in Lincoln 
Lark, Chicago. 


first visit to the region, 
game was plentiful. 
Buffalo, deer, and elk 
roamed ' the prairies. 
Bears, wolves, panthers, 
raccoons, apd opossums 
abounded in the woods. 
The wild swan, the goose, 
the duck, and the pelican 
were common on all the 
waters. Now all the large 
forms of wild life have 
disappeared, and even the 
smaller birds are 

kept fitym extermination 
only by the favor of the 
law. 

Nesirly a million dol- 
lars’ worth of fish are 
taken each year from the 
Illihdis River alone, and 
While the waters of the 
state have an enormous 
capacity for raising fish, 
they have 6een much 
neglected. Now, howr 
ever, there is a State Fish 



PiO. i a. The distribution vegetation. 


ritory of tile great Siouan 
family touched the west- 
ern boundary of the 
state along the Mississippi 
River. To-day they are 
all gone. 

History. The French 
voya^mrs and the Je.suit 
Fathers were the first 
white people to visit the 
present state of lUinois. 
They had established 
themselves on the lower 
St. Lawrence, and had 
])ushed westward alohg 
the rivers in their quest 
for furs and in thiir zeal 
for converting the sav- 
ages. This is how in 167,^ 
the Jesuit priest, Ptro 
Marquette, and the fur 
trader, I.,ouis Joliet, came 
to explore the Mississippi, 
coming from Lake Michi- 
gan by way of the Fox 
and the Wiscpttjto irivers, 
and floatiQg down the 
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“Father of Waters" in their 
■birch -bark canoes. Somc- 
wJiere near the mouth of tlic 
Des Moine.s River they were 
hospitably entertained by the 
Illinois, the tribe whose name 
was later applied to the state. 
They CKplofed the countiw as 
far south as the Arkan.sas 
River, and returning north, 
their course took them U]) the 
Illinois River. (Fig. 15.) The 
winter of 1674-5 Pere Mar- 
c'lucttc spent, sick, in a cabin 
on the Chicago River, near 
where the city of Chicago now 
stands. This was tlie first 
white man’s habitation in 
till! state. 

In the winter of 1679- 
80 La vSallc, with a jjarty 
including Tonty and 
Father Hennepin, came 
up the St. Joseph River, 
portaged to the Kankakee 
iti Indiana, and drifted 
down the Illinois River. 

In January of 1680 
they built a fort which 
they called “ Crevcca-ur, ’’ 
on the left bank of thc‘ 
Illinois a short distance 
below Lake Peoria. In 
’ February, 1680, Father 
Hennepin set out from 
this fort on his famous 
journey of exploration of 
the upper Missis.sippi 
River. 

In 1682 La Salle and 
Tonty built Fort St. 
Louis, on Starved Rock, 
near Utica, arid within the 
next seven years French 
trading posts were estab- 



Fio. 14. Georoe Rooers Clark, 
the hero of Kaskaskia and Vincennes. 
From the original painting by 7arvh, now 
(lOo/) in the possession of the Virginia His 
iorical b^cicty, Richmond, Va. 



earliest voyages 
of the french. 


nd ssiUements 


lished ai; in 

dolph CdUnty, and Ciahokia in 
St. Clair County. 

Fifty years later there were 
six growing settlements within 
the area of the present state. 
In 1778 there were three im- 
portant British posts in cen- 
tral North America. Tlresc 
were Detroit, 'Vincennes, and 
Kaskaskia. They were a 
menace to the Kentucky set- 
llements until George Rogers 
Clark and a handful of men 
from Kentucky, by almost in- 
credible daring, captured Kas- 
kaskia and Vincennes, and 
addcid the area northwest 
of the Ohio River to th.c 
territory whicli became 
the United States. Out 
of this area northwest 
of the Ohio were carved 
Oliio, Michigan, and In- 
diana; the rest w'o.s or- 
ganized as the Territory 
of Illinois in 1809. In 
1818 Illinois was ad- 
mittccl as a state. 

Settlement. The French 
occupation of the region 
of Illinois contributed a 
very slender clement to 
the while population. 
Their influence remains 
mostly in a sprinkling of 
names applied to rivers 
and towns, such as 
Joliet and La Salle. The 
river routes of the central 
west brought large num- 
bers of hardy pioneers 
from Kentucky and Vir- 
ginia in the early decades 
of the nineteenth century. 
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The, 0^^ the Indians 

retarii^d settlement from 
the nottib. After the Black 
Hawk War there was a large 
influx from the eastern 
stafe, by way of the Great 
Ldkes and the Erie Canal. 
In the 40’s and so’s a great 
German immigration came 
ak)ng the same route. Chi- 
cago to-day has one of the 
largest German populations 
6 i any city in the world. A 
few years later a large influx 
of Scandinavians settled in 
the northwestern counties. 
Since the coming of the rail- 
way in 1850 development 
has been rapid in every part 
of the state. Since the So’s 
the increase in population 



Fig. 16. Black Hawk (Ma-Ka-Tat- 
Mc-She-Kia-Kiah), chief of the Sacs and 
Foxes in 1832, born at Kaskaskia, IU.,i 767. 

From a lithograph portrait in McKennev's "History 
ol the Indian Tribes of North AmerKa, atui repro- 
duced hv permission of the Chicago Htslorual bocuty. 


later upon the Great Lakes, 
gave a great impetus to 
western development. The 
middle third of the last cen- 
tury saw steamboat traffic 
rise to supremacy in the 
West. At that time the 
Ohio and the Mississippi riv- 
ers were the greatest arteries 
of trade upon the continent, 
and even the Embarras, 
Kaskaskia, Illinois, and 
Rcx;k rivers had their steam- 
boat service. The coming 
of the railway in 1850 fur- 
nished a better means of 
traffic, and turned the tide 
of commerce and travel from 
the rivers, so that many of 
the river towns declined in 
importance. Traffic on the 
Great Lakes, however, has 



Notice the logs chinked with plaster, and the old stone 
chimney. The outbuildings are modern. 


has been almost wholly in the cities. Chicago 
is one of the most cosmopolitan cities in the 
world. 

Industrial Development. Water transpor- 
tation has had an extremely powerful influ- 
ence in the development of Illinois. Tlie 
rivers and the lakes were the earliest lines of 
travel; most of the settlers came by boat, 
and the first towns were along the rivers. 
The introduction of steamboats upon the 
Ohio and the Mississippi rivers in 1811, and 


steadily increased, until to-day they form one 
of the most important waterways of the 
world. Lake transportation, by means of 
which coal and iron are brought to Chicago 
and wheat is shipped east, has been one of 
the largest factors in the building of the city 
and the development of the industries of the 
state. (Fig. 23.) 

In early days the common roads were very 



WtVOW-O WWfr , .. ,7 

and opened up the indusirtes of the pratrm. 
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poof, as road-m&king material was difficult to pro- 
curein many places. ,Thus the piopeer was seriously 
handicapped in being unable through a large part 
of the year to get his produce to market or to pro- 
cure the necessaries from tlie outside world. Later 
the very success of the railway building tended to dis-. 
courage the making of good wagon roads. Recently, 
however, the making of good country roads has 
become a matter of pride, and many hundreds of 
miles of excellent roads have been built within the 
state. These roads almost invariably follow the 
.section lines. Years ago the state was surveyed 
into towmships six miles square, reckoning from 
so-called principal meridians and base lines as shovm 
on the map. (Fig. 3.) Tliesc townshij) lines have 
furnished the basis for county boundaries. 

The compass docs not point to the true north 

anywhere 
in the state, 
but a little 
tp the east 
of north. 
(Fig. 19.) 
Corrections 
must be 
made a c- ' 
cordingly. 
Moreover, the 
slightly from 



I ..; /■ 

■ T 



tvdf - 1 t4o to j,Joo husholi 

bushds and over 


FlO. 20. 


The yield of corn per sqitare mile. 

correction for a given place varies 
year to year, so that a line once 
surveyed needs to be dated. 

i^riculture. By far the greatest and most endur- 
ing source of wealth in the state arS the level and 
extremely fertile farming lands. The gentle slopes 
and fine soil have invited the introductiPn of labor- 
saving machinery, thus making large farms possible 
and enormously increasing the production; per capita 
while .decreasing the cost of the product. In large 
areas the -extreme flatness has been a serious handi? 
cap to development, because of a lack of drain- 
age,. Extensive ditching and tiling, hotvever, have 
removed this difficulty to a large extent, and as presuit 
^ a larger percentage of land is under the plow than 
in any ‘ other state except Iowa. (Dodge Fig. 253.) 


Pig,;, 19. ' ' East declination, ip&a. : Farm lands cover op.? per cent of the total area of 

;.,y TAe cotHjww eoit 0/ the State, and SiSia per cent of Jhis area is improved 
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lan<l< si*e <»f the farms is 129 

acreS| 59 of the farms are 

by their owners. 

&I 3 ^ the soil invite the cultiva- 
tion d heady ewety crop known in the Tem- 
pS0li Belt, but by far the most valuable 
of the soil is com; over 10,000,000 
planted to this grain in 1910. 



Threshing wheat tn a large wheat district oj 
, llhnots. 


This was more than twice 
the area given to any 
other crop; the yield was 
nearly 400,000,000 bush- 
els. Illinois ranks first 
in corn and in the total 
production of cereals, 
with lowra a close second. 
(Dodge Fig. 260 ) The 
best yield of corn is found 
in the glacial soils of 
the central and northern 
parts of the stat?. Here a 
yield of over 135 bushels 
per acre is often known. 

Illinois is first among 
the states in the produc- 
tion of oats. (Dodge Fig. 
363.) In 1910 4,176,485 
acresor 6, 526 square miles 
were devoted to this crop. 
About 151,000,000 bush- 
els, or an average of more 
than 33, 000 bushels per 
square mUe, were raised. 
(Pig. 22.) Only Montana 
and Wa^ington exceeded 



Fig 2\ 1 he inimeme grain elevators along the Chicago 

R cf Gram from the field ts siond here and then 
shipped by boat and rail all over flu uor/d 


tins yield. Winter wheat is being raised 
in increasing quantities; Illinois is now the 
seventh state, with more than 37,000,000 
bu'hels. Only 63,325 acres of barley were 
grown in 1910, and in 
yield per acre Illinois 
ranks fifteenth among 
the States. Illinois now 
stands ninth in the pro- 
duction of rye, with 
nearly 800,000 bushels. 

This generous produc- 
tion of food grains puts 
Illinois far in advance of 
all other states in the 
amount and the value of 
cereals produced. Illinois 
has 8.6 per cent of the 
entire country’s cereal 
acreage with Kansas a 
close second. The value 
of the cereal crop m 
Illinois in 1910 was 
$297,523,098, or about 
85 per cent of the entire 
crop value of the state. 

Many profitable crops 
besides cereals are raised. 
Illintiis ranks high in the 
quantity and quality** qC 
its broom com', althou|^ 
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the yield is rtiuch less than it was ten years ago. 
The amount produced averages about 8,000,000 
pounds. Goles County leads with 57 per cent of 
the total crop of the state, 

Alniost 13 ,000,000 bushels of potatoes were grown 
in 1910, the northern half of the state producing the 
larger portion. In the southern counties the sweet 
potato flourishes, yielding a crop of more than a 
million bushels. 

Every variety of temperate climate fruit thrives, 
though the apple crop, to which every county contrib- 
utes, is the largest. There were over 9,000,000 trees, 
producing over 3,000,000 bushels of ap])les, in 1910. 

In the same year more than 2(87,000 bushels of 
cherries, 249,000 bushels of pears, i ,223,000 bushelsof 
peaches, and 16,000,000 pounds of grapes wxtg pro- 
duced, together with large quantities of strawberries, 
blackberries, raspberries, and many other small 




I-Sjo 000 — 'SlOO.UOO 


Pu;. 25. The value of fruit products by counties. 






\Lcs.» than 64 huthds 

I to i&o " 

I flBBSI/60 (if 6 ^) 


Fin. The yield of wheat per square mile. 


ifEratl'antl ^ ^ '' 

other for value of fruit products by counties. 

age crops. (Fig. 27.) Over three and a third million 
acres are now devoted to these crops, and taking no 
account of the fodder from cornstalks, there is a 
yield of more than 4,000,000 tons of forage crops, 
valued at over $40,000,000. 

Some minor crops are sorghum, tobacco, and the 
castor bean, which is raised mostly in the southern 
counties. Illinois produced more than 300,000 
pounds of honey in 1911. 

Stock Raising. It is easy to see that with all this 
grain and forage, stock raising may be extensively 
carried on. The superior and plentiful crops of oats 
and hay encourage the breeding of horses, of which 
there are about a million and a half, valued at about 
$164,000,000. (Dodge Figs. 265 and 267.) Nearly 
all the work on the farms is done by horses. 

Corn cannot be transported so readily as wheat . It 
heats and molds easily when kept in large quantities, 
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Fig a6 Io«iWw| wer the stork yards 

cattle are fattened in the country and ship! ed 
io Chicago for slaughter, 

so that it is largely used on the farm as feed 
for cattle and hogs. There are in the state 
over 2,400,000 cattle valu ed at $73,ooo.ooo- 

(Dodge Fig. 251.) Many ip ^ 

of these arc brought from 

the western ranges to be Mi’ 

corn fed before slaughter- | \ \ — ' 

ing. Dairying, however, \ 

is an important industry. | : 

There are in the state 

over a million dairy cows, IL i 

yielding annually over I I 

100,000,000 gallons of 
milk. Much of this goes 

to Chicago and other city IT y •, 1 

markets to be used as jj • | 

fresh milk, but the larger . J 

part is made into butter | , 

at numerous creameries ^ i 

or into cheese at facto- | ^ ; 

ries, or is condensed and | ; 

canned for domestic and | / '^ 

export trade. The largest | \ ' ) 

factory in the world for | 
condensing milk is located a - «-> 

at Dixon. It uses many " 

thousand pounds oi muK I ngm i ju h>nh thicr 
a day. The city of Elgin L, 
has a world-wide fame 2^ j-j, pra 

for its butter, and for a 


Fig 28 . A herd of dairfrmvs on the Clover Farm, 

Dc hallif hi- 

generation it has been a leading butter mar- 
ket of the country. More than .$15,000,000 
worth of butter was sold in the Elgin dairy 


district in iqh 
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Fio. 27. The production of hay and forage per 
squ($re mile. 


The total annual value of 
the. dairy jiroducts of the 
;,taieisal)Out$25.ooo.o°°- 

(DodgeFigs. 224 and 225 .) 

One of the most profit- 

I ablc ways in w'hich corn 
goes to market is in the 
form of pork. Illinois 
ranks second in raising of 
hogs, with about 5,000,- 
000, valued at nearly 
$37,000,000. (Dodge Figs. 
268 and 269.) 

There are over a mil- 
lion sheep in the state, 
valued at more than 
$4,800,000. This is com- 
paratively a very small 
number, however. The 
reason for this may be 
found in the large propor- 
tion of flat and relatively 
undrained land, which is 
not suitable for the rear- 
ing of sheep. 

Poultry Raising. Where 
grain is cheap and plen- 

tiful, poultry is profitable. 
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are underlaid by 
This coal' is of ve^:||®,i 
coal being especially 4d^tc 
tion of steam. .The . 


■■■"" ' , 'I®' 
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Fig. 2t). Cooling and hauling milk at the Curler dairy 

Illinois ranks high among the states with Illinois coal mines, v,aiHng to he 
,a total poultry value of about $12,000,000. nearly horizontal beds, in a few workable 

The total value of eggs sold in igti was seams, from one foot to five feet ten inches 


nearly $3,000,000, Liv- 
ingston County ranking 
first in the value of both 
poultry .and eggs. 

Total Value of Farm 
Products. In the total 
value of farm products 
Iowa and' Illinois are in 
a class by themselves, 
leading all other states. 
The total value for Illi- 
nois in IQ 1 1 was about 
$47yj, 000,000. But in 
the total value of farm 
lands, farm improve- 
.ments, live stock, and 
farm implementSjJLllinois 
stands fa.r in the lead, its 
valuation reaching the 
almost incredible sum of 
over $3,905,600,000. 

Mineral Resources. 
Illinois has enormous de- 
posits of coal. More than 
35,000 Iqiiare miles, or 
about two-thjt'ds of the 
whoSe area of the state, 


thick, and within 600 
feet of the surfaefe. The 
most productive mines 
are in Williamson, Sanga- 
mon, St. Clair, Macou- 
pin; Madison, Vermilion, 
• Saline, Fulton, Bureap, 
and Perry counties, 
though fifty-four coun- 
ties '[ contribute to the 
output. 

Coal was first reported 
from .PM|.';.,/Clrevecoeur 
by Fa^ip^;;;''Hennepin ; 
this was thl^lfirst discov- 
ery of America. 

Notwit^P'anding this 
, very ear^dlscoVory, coal 
was not ‘CXten^vely prew. 
duced vin Illinois until 
since 18^0. The output 
in 1 880 was about 6, 1 50,- 
000 tons; in 1910 it was 
45,900^246 tonso(Dodge 
Fig. 222), v^ued at a 

.. , . httle inore than $1 

PIO.30. Thi^ 
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giY^ tMrd rtu^ aibong the coal-producing 

States, mth about 9.3 '^dent of the country’s out- 
put. (Dodge Pig. 232 .) The presence of coal is 
largeijr lespomsible for the extensive manufacturing 
whiedt is earned on in and around Chicago and other 
citk|v^ ^^dhioagd produces over 66 per cent of the 
total the state. 

Dfejestones convenient for building and road- 
maahftg are found in most of the counties. Over 
thfee and a half million dollars’ worth is quarried 
each year, ahd-in addition over three million dollars’ 
worth of cefpent is put on the market annually. 

Clays for bripk-making are found everywhere, in 
glacial drift, in river bottoms, and in the coal 
measures. Very extensive brick manufactories are 
legated at Chicago, and streets are largely p.'xvcd 
with brick all over the state. Tile and terra cotta 

are also ex- 
tensivcly 
manufac- 
tured wher- 
ever coal is 
abundant. 

Lead and 
zinc are 
produced in 
the region 
of Galena. 




The value of manufactured products 
per square mile. 


Pi©. 3*. Tht eod fiMs ef Illinois and iftt pro- 
(kution of coal by eoutitits. 


Manufacturing. Many causes combine to make 
Illinois the richest manufacturing state west of the 
Appalachian Mountains: the central location; the 
superior advantages of water transportation fur- 
nished by the Ohio and the Mississippi rivers; the 
still more excellent water route to the East by way of 
the Great Lakes ; the great deposits of coal ; the prox- 
imity to the hardwood forests of the Central States 
and the pine forests of the upper lakes ; the exceeding 
richness of the iron deposits of the Lake Superior 
country; the position of Lake Michigan which lies 
directly across the normal east-west trend of com- 
merce, focusing land transportation routes at the 
southern end, of the lake; the glaciated land sur- 
face, flat and rich for agricultural development and 
making ea^ the building of railways. (Dodge Fig. 
195.) All ttese factors are involved in the commeixaal 
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Fjg. 34. Shipping on the Chicago River. All the Great 
Lake ports are reached by steamers and sailing 
vessels that leave the port of Chicago. 


supremacy of the state of Illinois and in 
the phenomenal development of Chicago, 
the second largest city in America. Many 
lines of steamers on the Great Lakes 
bring coal from the 
Pennsylvania region, 
iron from Lake Supe- 
rior, lumber from the 
upper lakes, and take, 
grain jto the seaboard. 

An enormous business 
is done in-the seven or 
eight months during 
which navigation is 
open, but the railways 
are open every day in 
the year, so the busi- 
ness they do is much 
greater. It is largely 
to the superior transportation facilities of 
the state that it owes its rapid development, 
the deep waterway of the Great Lakes giving 
to Chicago and her tributary area the lowest 
railway freight rates in the world, on traffic 
to and from the Atlantic. 

Illinois ranks first among the states in 
slaughtering and meat-packing; also in the 
manufacture of distilled liquors and agri- 
cultural implements. 

By far the most important industry in the 
state is slaughtering and meat-packing, which 
in 1 9 10 amounted to alraost$39o,ooo,ooo ; 83 .4 
per cent of it was done in Chicago. (Fig. 26, 
Dodge Pig. 266.) Every part of the animals 


slaughtered is utilized; dependent industries 
result, with prbducts whose yadue measured 
in millions of dollai^. For example, the value 
of soaps and candles made is over $20,000,- 
000; leather products are equally valuable. 

Good, transportation assures cheap coal 
and iron; hence the manufactures of iron 
and steel show an annual product vsdued at 
over $86,000,000. More than one-half of this 
is made in Chicago, and a little more than 
one-fifth in Joliet. (Dodge, Figs. 276 and 638,) 
The value of agricultural implements made 
in Illinois is three times that of any other 
.state. The year’s product in 1910 was 
worth over $57,000,000. Men’sand women’s 
factory-made clothing 
amounted to $106- 
000,000, most of which 
was manufactured in 
Chicago. Railway cars 
amounted to $32,000,- 
000, Illinois ranking 
second in this industry. 
The state also stood 
second in the manu- 
facture of books and 
musical instruments. 

Because of the vast 
quantities pf corn and 
other grains produced, 
Illinois ranks first in the making of distilled liq- 
uors, with an annual product Valued at about 
$56,000,000. The city of Peoria produces 
over four-fifths of this, the largest output 



PiCi. 36. The plant of the Elgin National Watch 
Company^ Eighty 111, 



Fig. 35. Through the manufacturing district of Chicago. 
The picture shows the bascule bridge at I2th Street 
open to allow a lake .steamer to pass. 
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Fig. 37. The ILlimis Central Railroad bridge across the 
Ohio River at Cairo. 


of any city in the land. Many cities con- 
tribute to the production of nmlt liquors, the 
annual value of which, for the entire state, 


tant industries. The complete list includes 
hundreds of separate lines, and the manu- 
facturing industries of Illinois are really only 
just beginning to be developed. 

Railways. Along with tlie agricultural 
and industrial development of Illinois, and 
the largest factor in it, is the growtli of rail- 
ways. ( )n(' of the first lines in tlie state 
was the Illinois Central, which was given an 
extensive land grant by Congress in 1850. 

This line is now onc' of the richest and 
strongest in the country, and still pays to 
the slate 7 per cent of its gross income', 
being otherwise exempt from taxation. 

In i860 there were 2,790 miles of railway in 
the slate. 'Phis mileage had grown to 10,165 
1880, and in 1910 amounted to 12,086 miles, 
averagingover Iwentymilesof railway for each 



is $28,000,000. 

This indu.stry 
also depends 
upon the great 
crops of corn 
and barley. 

About 20 per 
cent of the corn 
crop is used for 
manufacture 
within the 
state. The 
largest single 

, . , Img. 38. A general view oj thr III 

product IS glu- 
cose, a kind of sugar; the annual output was 
worth $18,000,000 in 1905. From corn more 
than thirty-five distinct products are made, 
varying from starch, glucose, and liquors to 
the finest of paper. 

A very large industry has grown up in the 
making of electrical apparatus and supplies, 
the value of the product passing the twenty- 
six million-dollar mark. A few of the lesser 
industries of special prominence are barbed 
wire at DeKalb, watches at Elgin, glass at 
Ottawa, and stoves and corsets at Aurora. 

These are only a few of the more impor- 


Fig, 38. .1 general view of the Ulintas Ateel Wurksat South ( hicuf^o. 


. ... — 100 square 

iTiiles of area, 
(»r twenty- one 
miles for every 
10,000 peo])le. 
This makes 
Illinois sc'cond 
among the 
states in rail- 
way mileage. 

Til ere are 
now 116 rail- 
way corpora- 

\V„rks.,t S.u,h 

state. In 1900 tliey carried over .:^2,ooo,ooo 
passengers, the average journey being 24.12 
miles. In the same year nearly eight and a 
Iialf million tons of freiglit were carried, 
(diicago ranks as the greatest railway center 


Wflpjrtltfht. HMW. hy D«rr»U 

Fio. 39. The Eads bridge across the Mississippi 
River at East Si. Louis. 
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lo. 41. /» the hiitH of the business district of Clncago 

in thewoi;ld. ■ ' gi-owth of cities. Theag 

ticai of I^e Michigan which is most 1 H T is very evenly (list 

responsible for the concentration of I counties of the stc 

land transportation routes at Chicago, cities lia\’e sprung 

because it thrusts its 300 miles of length particularly where’ 

directly athwart the normal westward coal is convenient 

pathway of travel and commerce from where special h 

the Moha,.k VaUey. S' ”.;, tation c«st. . Ch» 

The ports of western Europe have escutcheon. pcoi.> c, or more 
been the centers of 1 
the world’s com- I 
merce through 
all the history of 
the New Wqrld... 

This fact has led — , n ■ ■* t rusro^n 

to the develop- F‘0- 43- A group of the buildings at the Vmvers^ of Chicago 


twenty-four railways radiating like spokes of 
a wheel from Chicago, and gives a new 
meaning to the device on Chicago’s escutch- 
eon, “The parting of the ways." 

Encircling the city at various distances 
from llie center are three so-ailled “belt 
lines” cutting aerc-ss all the tracks of the , 
twenty-foui roads, and making it easy to 
switch cars from one road to another with- 
out th('ir going to the center of the city, 
thus avoiding congestion of freight. 

The Growth of Cities. The most striking 
feature in the movement of population in 
Illinois in the past twenty years lies in the 
gi-owth of cities. The agricultural population 

I r is very evenly distributed over all the 

I counties of the state. (Fig. 45-) But 
L cities lia\’e sprung up all over the state, 
particularly wherever water power or 
coal is convenient for manufacturing, 
or where special facilities for transpor- 
42. tation exist. . Chicago, with 2,185,283 
oeoolc, or more than one-third of the 
- ])opulali()n of the 
state, is fringed 
with flourishing 
suburban indus- 
trial or residence 
. towns of con- 
PS OX in^ UmVUTM'fy 17 siderable size. 


ment of Boston, New York, and Philadelphia, 
our ports nearest ; Europe. Of these three 
cities Boston has been largely shut off from 
the trade of the iwtest by the Hoosac Moun- 
tain barrier j fl^dclphia likewise has long 
been handicapped By l-ke Appalachian bar- 
rier, New Yewii: alc^e has had free and un- 
hampered ac^s -by way of the Mohawk 
Valley and Lakes to the flat plains 

'■ of the Wei)t,,'''>''7''''' - ' 

The most <t|p^ route from Buffalo to El 
Paso, Tex., lies through Chicago. All the 
country west of Lake ]|Iichigan ^d north of 
this line finds its shortest route to the East 
through Chicago. This accounts for the 


Skty-seven cities outside of this area, having 
from 5,000 to 70,000 ])eople, arc growing at 







Fid,: 44. Along the lake front, in cMm^oum Chicago^ 
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quite as rapid a rate. There are 366 cities and towns 
in the state having a population of 1,000 and over. 
In fact over one-half the population of Illinois is 
urban, and the density for the state is one hundred 
peo])le per square mile, which is more than three 
times the density for the whole country. 

The State Government. The i^resenl constitution 
of Illinois, the third it has had, was adopted in 1870. 
To amend it requires a two-thirds vote of each house 
of the legislature and a majc)rity of the votes cast 
at a popular election. Voters must have resided in 
the state one year, in the county ninety days, and 
in the election precinct thirty days next preceding 
an election. 

The legislature consists of a Senate of fifty-one 
members, elected for four years, and a Mouse 
of Representatives of 153 members elected for 

two years. 

r ■ ! Three Rep- 

, ''v'--' *■ i resentatives 



lL 






'MSI 






are elected 
from each 
of the fifty- 
one sena- 
torial dis- 
tricts. Leg- 
islators re- 
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I'lG. 40. Congressional distrii is of Illinois, IQ04. 
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FiG/45. The density of urban popyiaiion in 
' Tilinais, eSnsm of iqto. ' 


ceive $1,000 and mileage, and 
$50 for incidental expenses. The 
session begins at the Capited in 
Springfield the first Wedm'sday 
after the first Monday in Janu- 
ary of odd-numbered years. 

The Governor, Lieuten- 
ant-Govemor, Secretary, 
Auditor, Superintendeiit 
of Public Instruction, 
a n (1 A 1 1 o r n e y - G e n c r a 1 
are elected for four 
years. The Treas- 
urer is elected for 
two years and is , ^ 

not eligible for elec- /o I 

tion the next sue- | | | 

ceeding term. F,g. 47. ^ 


Fig. 47. 2 he density of fopulaiion 

per square mile m Jllinois 
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Fio. 48. The State Capitol at Spritifi firld. 


For judicial administration the state is 
divided into seven dis- 
tricts, in each of which a 
Judge of the Sujjreme 
Court is elected, serving 
for a term of nine years. 

Other courts, inferi(.)r and 
appellate, have been es- 
tablished. The judges of 
the Circuit Court are 
elected for six years. 

Each county is entitled 
to two or more terms of 
this court each year. 

In each county a coun- 
ty judge, clerk of court, 
and a county attorney 
are elected for terms of 
four }'cars, as are also the 
coroner and the sheriff. 

County business is done by a board of suiter- 
visors, one from each townshijj, though a few 
counties have commissioners instead. 

The state has twenty-seven Ke])resenta- 
tives in the National Congress. 

In u;ii there were in the state 1,031,488 
men of militia age, and the National Guard 
had an enrollment of 0,152 men. 

Penal Institutions. There are two peni- 
tentiaries, one at Joliet and one at Chester; a 




state reformatory at Pontiac, and a State 
Training School for Girls at Geneva. 

State Charities. Tliere is a Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Home at Quincy, a Soldiers’ Widows’ 
Home at Wilmington, a Soldiers’ Orphans’ 
Horne at Normal, an Industrial Home for the 
Blind and a charitable Eye and Ear Infirm- 
ary at (?hic‘ago, and an Asylum for Peelile- 
Minded Children at Lincoln. Tliere is an 
Institution for the Education of Deaf and 
Dumb and an Institution for the Education 
of the Blind at Jacksonville. 

Asylums for the insane are loc'ated at 
Kankakee*, Elgin, Watertown, Jacksonville, 
and Anna ; for incurable insane at Peoria, and 
for insane criminals at Chester. 

Education. In all lines 
of education Illinois holds 
a very high rank. Pro- 
vision is made by the state 
for the free education of 
all, and every grade of 
instruction is provided. 
The State University is at 
Urbana. It has a beau- 
tiful cam])us, comparing 
fav(.>rably with the finest 
in the world. I'here are 
eighteen buildings, repre- 
senting a value of $2,093,- 
500. The library building 
is one of the finest in the 
country. The building 
and its decorations werfi 
designed by jirofessors in 



Pig. 50. Across the campus at Nortfmestern University t 
Evanston. 



Fig. 49. Ahraham Lincoln. 

A monument in hronze, hy A tigustus Sail * 
Gamfetis, in Lincoln Park, Chicago. 
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tile State Xjjiiversity. The University consists of 
six colleges and seven schools: literature and arts, 
engineering, science, agriculture, medicine, law, 
library science* music, pharmacy, dentistry, com- 



merce, domestic 
science, and a 
graduate school. 

There are 615 
members in the 
faculty, and in 
1911 there were 
enrolled 4,896 
students, about 
one-fourth of 
whom were 
women. This at- 
tendance puts 
the University 
among the seven 
great universi- 
ties oftheUnited 
States. 


The Agricultural College is partly under the super- 
vision of the general government and holds a very 
high rank in scientific research bearing on agricul- 
tural problems. The work that this school is now 


doing promises to double or treble the value of 



FiG. 52. The leading educational institutions 
of Illinois. 


THE LEADIXG EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS OF ILLINOIS 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 

1 Heddiag College, M,. £., Abingdon. 

2 IlUnoia Wegleyan University, M. E., Bloom- 

ington. ' 

3 St. Vlatcur'a College, R. C., Bourbonnuis. 

^ Blackburn College, Presb., Carlinville, 

5 Carthage College, Luth., Carthage. 

6 St. Ignatius College, R. C., Chicago. 

7 St, Stanislaus College, R. C., Chicago. 

8 University of Chicago, Non-Sect., Chicago. 

9 James Millikin University, Presb., Decatur. 

10 Evangelical Proseminary, Ger. Evang., 

Elmhurst. 

11 Eureka College, Christian, Eureka. 

ta Nortl^westcm University, M. E,. Evanston. 
i!3 Ewing College/Bapt. , Ewing. 

14 JCnox College, Non-Sect.. Galesburg. 


15 Lombard College, Univ., Galesburg. 
j 6 Greenville College, Free Meth., Greenville. 

17 Illinois College, Non-Sect., Jacksonville. 

18 St. Mary's School, Episc., Knoxville. 

19 Lake Forest College, Presb,, Lake Forest. 

20 McKondree College, M. E., Lebanon. 

21 Lincoln College, Cumb. Presb., Lincoln. 

22 Monmouth College, United Presb., Mon- 

mouth. 

2.5 Northwestern Coll^e.Ev. Ass’n, Naperville. 

24 St. Bede College, R. C,, Peru. 

25 St. Francis Solanus College, R. C., Quincy. 

26 Rockford College for Women, Non-Sect., 

Rockford. 

27 Augustana College, Luth., Rock Island. 

28 St. Joseph’s College, R, C., TcutopoUs. 

29 Shurtleff College, Bapi.. Upper Alton. 

30 University of lUinotil, State, Urbana. 


31 Westfield College, U. B., Westfield. 

32 Wheaton College, Conf., Wheaton. 

SCHOOLS 'OF TECHNOLOGY 

33 Armour Institute of Technology, Chicago. 

34 Lewis Institute,^ Chicago. 

35 Bradley Polytechgid, Institute, Peoria. 

PUBLIC NOI^At SCHOOLS 

36 Southern Illinois Stgte Normal University, 

Carbondale. 

37 Eastern Illinois State Normal School, 

Charleston. 

38 Chicago Teachers College, Chicago. 

39 Northern Illinois State Normal School. 

DeKalb. - , : , 

40 Western Illinois State ^ Homud School, 

Macomb. 

41 Illinois State Nurtiiar University, Normal. 


the com crop within the present generation. ^ools fof the instruction and training of 
Recognizing the value of thorough educa- leachw®. and was 

tion, Illinois has established five normal one of the ‘first sd^ of its kind in the 
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ccnxQtry. Others have 
been built at Carbon- 
dale, Charleston, De 
Kalb, and Macomb. 

These schools give 
instuction in every 
grade from the kinder- 
garten up. They also 
admit high-school 
graduates and give 
them two years of 
professional training, 
part of which consists 
in the actual practice 
of teaching under skiliful direction and crit- 
icism. The state contains 519 public high 



Fig. 53- 


The Southern Illinois State Normal Univ 
at Carbon dale. 


adopted, and the 
school year has been 
lengthened until the 
average now exceeds 
I ho days. 

There were in the 
stale in 1910, 1,543,- 
62 1 persons between 
tlie age.s of six and 
twenty-one, the so- 
called school age, and 
65 per cent of these 
were in the public 
schools in charge of 
, the average attendance being 
daily attendance of children. 


rrsify 


29,384 teachers 
779,040. The 



Fig, 54. The Enslern Illinois Slate Normal School 
at Charleston. 

schools and 89 private secondary schools. 

The free school system dates from 1855. 
There are now more 
than 13,100 public 
schools in the state, 
but more than 10,600 
of these are ungraded 
country schools. 

The school system 
of the state is organ- 
ized under the State 
Superintendent and 
county jgaperihtend- 
ents, who inspect each 
school. , A state course * 
of study has been 



Fto.5S 


Fig. 56. The Northern Illinois State Normal School tU , 
Ih’ Kuib, 

enrolled in the schools increased frOm 61 per 
cent in 1880 to 77.9 per cent in 1910. In 
addition to the pub- 
lic school enrollment 
there were 167,929 
children in private 
schools. Primary ed- 
ucation is compulsory 
between the ages of 
six and fourteen. 

The annual cost of 
the public schools and 
educational institu- 
tions to the state in 
recent years has been 
about fa 6 , 000, boo. 


The Wetl^ Iilinoi$.Sme Normal School at 
Macomb, 




















A GAZETTEER OF THE CITIES OF ILLINOIS 

More than one-half of the people of Illinois rcsiilc in incorpora tcrl cities and tcmiis of 
4,000 population or over. In 1910 there were eighty-threc such places in the state, ali prosper- 
ous and growing. The “number and flourishing (\)ndition of these centers of activity 
are the natural results of: (i) the unusual fertility of the soil and the large percentage of 
the total area adapted cultivation, two reasons for the enormous crops of com, oats, 
hay, and fruits, which fiii^ish great quantities of food products and support vast numbers 
of cattle, hogs, and horns' (Dodge Figs. 250, 251. 253, 259, 260. 262, 263, 265; 267, 268, 269, 
270, and 271); (2) the even surface which offers unusual advantages for building railways 
and common roads, giving the state, when built, highly efficient transportvition service, 
and thus affording the peo])le the best advantages for marketing their products; (3) 
widespread and valuable deposits of coal, clay, sand, and building stone, which invite diver- 
sified manufacturing interests in nearly all the cities; and (4) the character of the people, 
who have come largely from the eastern states and northern' Euro])e, and are the pick of 
energetic jibpulations. 

In the gazetteer which here follow's the ]H)pulation of each city, towai, and village is given 
in parentheses following the name of the place, all of the ])oj)ulation figures being taken from 
the Thirteenth Census of the United States. 


Altpn (17,528), a h andsonie city in Madi.son 
County, on a limestone l/luff 200 feet above the 
Mississippi River, eight miles above tlie mouth 
of the Missouri, and twenty-five miles north of 
St. Louis, Mo., is'.th-e market for several counties 
and has excellent advantages for industry and 
trade. Valuable limestone is quarried in the 
vicinity, and coal is conveniently near. The 
town has flour mills, glass factories, the largest 
glass-bottle factory in the country, brickyards, 
limekilns, machine shops,, slioe factories, and 
powder mills, and manufactures farm machinery, 
wagons, and carriage^^. Large quantities of fruit 
are shipped. Four , railways center liere. In 
Upper Alton, a suburb, is SlmrtlefT College, a 
coeducational institution founded in 1836. 

Aurora (29,807), situated in the southeastern 
part of Kane County, thirty-seven miles south- 
west of Chicago the Fox River, is in the most 
productive agricultural district in the state. 
(Fig. 2.) Kendall, Kane, Dekalb, Will, and 
Dupage counties are largely tributary, commer- 
cially. It is con,nected with Chicago by three 
steam railroads and an electric railroad. 

The city is on a belt line railway, reaching from 
Valparaiso, Ind., to Waukegan, 111., and crossing 
every line entering Chtipligo, thtis making it con- 
venient to transship from one road to another 
without adding to the ^congestion of freight in 


i ('hicago. Tins gives Aurora a great commercial 
^ advantage, and as a result varied and extensive 
manufactures have been established. The river 
furnishes a large water power used in the facto- 
ries. The manufactures include a stove factory 
said to be the largest in the world, foundries, 
machine shops, flour, w'oolen, and cotton mills, 
factories for the manufacture of carriages, w^ag- 
cms. sash, doors, and blinds, road-making ma- 
chinery, ]>aint, pianos, corsets, watch and bicycle 
' materialsS, and silverware. Here are repair shops 
of the Cliicago, Burlington & Quincy Railway. 
' The city owns and operates its gas and electric 
I ])Iants and its water works. 

Beardstown ('6,107), ('ass County, on the Illi- 
nois River, 1 1 2 miles north of St. Louis, Mo., and 
forty-six miles northwest of Springfield, III., 
! ha.s railroad repair shops, saw mills, a barrel, 
stave, and heading factory, shoe and button 
factories, flour mills, and breweries. It is in a 
fine agricultural region and the river affords 
valuable fishing. 

Belleville (21,122). one of the leading cities of 
! southern Illinois and the county seat of St. Clair 
j County, is located fourteen southeai^ of 

; St. Louis, with which it is connected by trolley. 

\ Coal from the extensive fields near by is delivered 
j to the factories at less than a dollar a ton. This 
I re.sults in extensive manufacturing. It has more 



wrb\|.|;h 1 t iron, 
i^cl 6 i,#toveA, ' and , farm .mkchinery . 
filSSb ^Jxtenisive liour mills^ breweries, 
43 istil}ej^ks,.bri|kya^^ and gkss works, 
Betvldeiw (>,253), the county seat of Boone 
“ County, on the Kish waukee. River, seventy-fivie 
miles north W(}st of Chicago, manufactures sew- 
ing machines^ ,, corsets, heaters, canned goods, 
and conctensed milk. The dairy product is large. 

Bloomington the county seat of 

MbLean County, 126 miles southwest of Chicago, 
is an important railway centei . Coal is mined 
in the vicinity. Here are construction and repair 
shops pf the Chicago 8 c Alton Railway. Stoves, 
foundry products, trunks and ^^lises, flour, fur- 
niture, sash, doors, and blinds are among the im- 
portant manufactures. The city is in the heart 
of a rich agricultural region ; in its vicinity is the 
largest nursery in the West. The breeding of 
fine cattle and horses is carried on in this region. 
Illinois Weskyan Univet:s*.ity (M. E.) was estab- 
lished here in 1850. The Illinois State Normal 
University and the Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home are 
at Nbnnal, two miles north. (Fig. 57.) 

Blue Island (8,043), Cook County, south of 
Chicago, on the Calumet River,* has three great 
railroads passing through it. There are quarries 
of limestone and largk brickyards. Some brew- 
ing and some Smelting of copper, ore is done, 
Cairo (14,548), the county seat of Alexander 
County, is in the southern extremity of the state, 
at the junction of the Mississippi and Ohio rivers, 

1 5 iv miles below St*, Louis, 365 miles south of 
(Chicago, and 547 miles from New Orleans. 
While it owed its early growth to the river traffic,' 
which is still important, it has become a leading 
railroad center. The Ohio River is here crossed . 
by a steel bridge built in 1888 at a cost of 
$3,000,000. (Pig. 37.) The town is protected 


by a levee built at great expense. It is an 
J important market for lumber, grain, and fruit; 
has flpur mills, a sewing-machine factory, foun- 
dries, machine shops, and extensive wood- 
working dnd tattling establishments. 

;£ thirty miles - 

£^uthiyest coal mines in £he 

£Vjci*iity^ Wood is abundant* Its manufactures . 


; indnde a^cultural implements, foundry prod 

cigars, and cigar boxes. 


(^earbopdlle -ninety- 

' five miles iS the pen- 

ter of an importap^"^^ The 

.Southern' Illinoi^^A(^>;;'Nor^ is. 

located here,' ' ■, ’ ' " 

Centralia '(9',6|^MHa|ion' County, sixty :miles 
east of St. Louis]^fe^4« dkectly oyer extensive 
coal mines supplyfi^P^b', factories. 
It manufactures 'mining 'Aopis, arid 

fruit boxes, and mucffWp^ljjajsed iri, the ''vicinity,/ 
is shipped, especially large'^gfriantities of peaches, ’* 
strawberries, and apples.^£it8 railway facilities 
are excellent. The Illinois'^ritral Railway has 
machine shops here. 

Champaign (i2;42i), Chariipkign Cownty, 128 
miles southwest of Chicagb, is situated m an 
extremely fertile farming region. It has manu- 
factures of wagons, brick and tile, twine, and 
iron and steel goods. 

Charleston (5,884), the county seat of Coles 
County, is in the midst of a rich farming region. 

It is the leading broom-corn market of the United 
States. Brooms, carriages, woolens, stoves, and 
tile are the chief manufactures. The Eastern 
Illinois State Normal School is here. (Fig. 54 ) 
Chicago (2,185,283), located near the head of 
Lake Michigan, was first visited by , fur traders 
in 1654. In 1795 the Indians ceded a tract six 
miles square to the Government, and in 1803 
Fort Dearborn was built. The first white set- 
tler, John Kinzie, a French made his 

home here in 1804. In x8i 2 tlbe fort was burned 
by the Indians, and ail tb^ inhabitants, about 
fifty, were massacred. the fort was 

rebuilt, and a town Sprang was incor- 

porated as a , city in 1837 w^fSh a population of 
about 4,000. Since thei^£C!hfcago has had a 
phenomenal growth, and with over 

2,000,000, ranks as the mrgest city in 

the United States and the fbi^h in the world. 

Chicago is a natural outgrowth of the. advan- 
tages of its position and of thp Resources which 
focus here. In the early hists^ bf the West the 
Great Lakes were the best li^hway to and from 
" the.East, and ChipagO wa8:|he^ where water 
transportat^ri Teiched^")^^ of 

. .advantages, 

'ate; 'te'' givii^',,|Jhi?ago 'iu ^ 

to-day a „ ' 
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the fact that Xftke Michi^a;^ directly across $50,000,000. This canal r^i^estheflow of the *' 

the east and west, lines of ttivel, forcing all east Chicago River, and takes 300,000 cubic feet of , 

and west land traffic in the northern part of the . water per minute from Lake Michigan, th&s car- 

United States to concentr^J^ at the head of the rying the sewage of Chicago into the Des Plaiites 

lake. As that part of the c^^try is most densely River, and so down the Illinois into the Misfsis- 

populated and since most traffic is along sippi. This, the largest satiitar^jr engineering feat ,,, 

east and west lines, near^ w the area of ever attempted, was completely successful. The 
the United States is tribvii^!^^ Chicago. . canal is available for navigation to Lockport, a , 

When railways came, tl^leVel plains of the distance of twenty-eight miles. 

Middle West offered the ^tfsiest possible condi- There is a wide variety of manufactures in the 
'tions for building; few grades and ('urves were city, but slaughtering and packing are far in the 

necessary, and no expensive construction was lead with products valued at over $350,000,000 

refpiired. Consequently the fertile prairies were a year, which is about one-fourth the value of the 

rapidly covered with a network of steel road- city’s manufactures. (Fig. 26.) Nextihimpor- 

ways leading to Chicago, which has become the tance come foutj|jlry and machine-shop products 

largest railway center in the world. The two and iron and steel. (Fig. 38.) The steel indus- 

factors, rapid transportation by land and cheap tries are largely centered at South Chicago, kt 

.transportation by water, have given Chicago ready-made clothing the city ranks next to New 

enonnous advantages as a distributing center. ^T)rk; although its output is now over a million 

These advantages, position und transporta- dollars a week, the industry is increasing rapidly, 

tion, have brought the coal ficdds of the stale to Chicago leads the world in the manufacture of 

the manufactories in the city, and the ciieap farm mabhinery, particularly harvesting ma- 

watcr transportation of the Groat L.ako.s has chines, and more than one-half of the world s 

brought the fields of Pennsylvania and Ohio binder twine is made here. It ranks first in 

almost as near. The timber and iron of the America in slaughtering and meat-packing, in 

North have met the coal of the South and the foundry and machine-^shop products, and cars; 

East at the factory doors of Chicago, and a great second in men’s clothing, malt liquors, news- 

variety and a vast quantity of manufactured paper and book printing; lumber products, 

products have resulted. The unusually fertile including sash, doors and blinds, and furniture, 

agricultural regions lying immediately tributary Chicago has an area of about 190 square miles 
to Chicago have millions of farm animals, which and a water front on Lake Michigan of about 

find a ready market each year at this great twenty-five miles. The Chicago p.iver, since the 

industrial center. • completion of the drainage canal an outlet of the 

The city lies on an almost perfectly level plain Lake, has a frontage of sixty miles in the city, 
which was formerly the bed of the larger Lake over two-thirds of which is available for wharfage. 

Michigan. The stmets are laid out in regular (Figs. 23 and 34.) The river is crossed by many 

squares, running with the compass. There are bridges, the most interesting being the rollingdift 

about 2^,900 miles of streets, about 1,500 miles or bascule, which open like a jackknife to leave 

of which ar0 The city water supply is the channel clear (Fig. 35). The harbor, formed 

taken from the take, tlirough intakes l(x:ated by an artificial breakwater, has an area of 

from two to four miles from shore. The water about 45^ acres and a depth of sixteen feet, 

flows by gravity through tifpnels to the pumping Steam, elevated and surface railroads afford 

stations locate^ ; lit in the city. excellent local communication everywhere. 

Great engines at th^ Stations pump 480,000,000 Chicago is second only to New York in the 
gallons of water into pity mains every day. large number, the size, ^d extreme height'^ 
Formerly the of dty was discha^^^^ of office buildings, the so-called sky scrapers, .; 

intotlSW^ which originated here. frame work of t^:;f 

water kpjily, a gretf buildings is planted upon steel cncasfed S 

wh-ieh ' .■'It''''^has cost conemte. The tallest: pf these 



contains a great hotel 
of the largest theaters in the world, 
is jtlstly famous for its parks, which 
vkavsl^ area of more than 3,000 acres and are 
Connected by boi^vards. The parks and boule- 
vards form a nearly complete chain around the 
heart of the city, providing about sixty-six miles 
of driveway. (Fig. 59.) Some of the finest sculp- 
ture in the world adorns these j)arks. notably the 
statues of Lincoln by St. Gaudcns and the Grant 
monument by Rebisso. (Figs. 49 and 58.) 

Chicago Heights (14,525), Cook County, is a 
manufacturing suburb of Chicago, twenty-five 
miles south of the city, on a slightly rolling gla- 
cial moraine. The city is on a belt railway, 
which crosses all railroads entering Chicago, and 
gives it excellent advantages in handling freight. 
The manufactures include iron and steel goods, 
railway cars, locomotives, machinery, wagons, 
building materials, pianos and organs, chemi- 
cals, school supplies, and glassware. 

Cicero (14,557), joining Chicago on the west, 
has among other industrial plants the main 
plant of the Western Electric Company. Many 
rof the • employees make their home in Cicero. 

Clinton (5,165), the county seat of Dewitt 
County, is twenty-two miles south of Blooming- 
ton, on the Illinois Central Railroad. It has 
railway repair shops and varied industries. 

Collinsville (7,478), Madison County, is twelve 
miles northeast of St, Louis, Mo., with which it 
is.HConnected by trolley. There are coal mines, 
brick kilns, zinc smelters, and lead works near by. 

Danville (27,87 1), the county scat of Vermilion 
County, is on the Vermilion River, 124 miles 
south of Chicago, Coal is mined near by, the 
Kellyville field putting out more than a million 
and a half tons a year. The river furnishes water 
power. Here are railroad shor-s and manufac- 
tures of iron, wagons, brick, woolens, flour, hom- 
iny, and beer. It lies in the richest part of the 
,^com belt, three adjacent counties producing 
. more than 50,000,000 bushels of com per year. 

20.) Here is a National Soldiers’ Home. 

Dleatur (3^1140), the county seat of Macon 
County, on tkl? nortil bank of the Sangamon 
1 W of Springfield, is^ 

an important railway center. It is in the midst 


of a rich farming aife* There ate two coal mines 
in the city. It maai^aotures engines, farm im- 
plements, iron krid^, tile, brick, artificial stone, 
coffins, carriages, fif^ture, plumbing goods, gas 
and electric fixtu^l' mantles, Soda fountains, 
clothing, baggingal^r, flour, and com products. 
It is the site of University. 

DeEalb (5,904^^^! County, fifty-eight 
miles west of is in a rich farming and 

dairying region (Fig|i.: a8 ftad 29) with good trans- 
portation facilities. Its wire-fence industry is one 
of the largest in America. Other manufactures 
include farm implements, nails, shoes, gloves, 
pianos, flour, cheese, and butter. It is the seat 
of the Northern Illinois State Norm^ School. 
(Fig- 56.) 

Dixon (7,216), the county seat of Lee County, 
is on the Rock Rivir, ninety-eight miles west of 
Chicago, in a region famous for dairy products. 
Its condensed milk factory is the largest in the 
world. The river yields 5,000 horse power, the 
dam giving slack water for twelve miles back. 
The manufactures include foundry and wire 
products, plows, wooden ware, wagons, boots 
and shoes, boxes, and condensed milk. A pri- 
vate normal and training school located here 
is well and favorably known. 

Duquoin (5,454)* Perry Coimty, seventy-one 
miles southeast of St. Louis, Mo., has twelve 
companies that mine coal near by, and an exten- 
sive salt-making plant. It also has iron and 
pump works, veneer factories, and an ice plant. 

East St. Louis (58,547), St. Clair County, on 
the Mississippi River opposite St. Louis, Mo., 
is the focus of twelve railways which cross the 
river h^.ra on great steel bridges. (Fig. 39.) The 
manuf rer. include malleable iron, rolling mill 
and foundry products, bolt$ and nuts, nails, cars, 
glass, chemicals, white lead, castor oil, syrup, 
paint, barrels, flom , and beer. Here is one of 
the largest stock yards in America, with exten- 
sive slaughtering and meat-packing interests. 

Edwardsville (5,014), the county seat of Madi- 
son County, twenty miles northeast of St. Louis, 
Mo., is largely engaged in coal mining. The 
manufactures include carriages, plumbers’ 
goods, pldw. 

Elgbi (a5^976), Kan^ County, on Pox River 
tliirty-five miles nprthwest of Chicago, is in 
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the richest dairying region in America. It is the 
leading butter-producing city of the United 
States, and has large condensed-milk factories. 
Extensive water power is furnished by the river. 
The cityisworld-renownedior its watches. Other 
manufactures are foundry .^d machine-shop 
products, windmills, silver soap, boots and 
shoes, butter tubs, liquotifti ^pipe organs, flour, 
books, and periodicals. (Pig: 36.) The North- 
ern Hospital for the Insane is here. 

Evanston (24,978),. Cook County, on Lake 
Michigan, joins Chicago on the north and is one 
of the most attractive residence centers adjacent 
to that city^ It is widely known for its excellent 
schools and especially as the seat of Northwest- 
ern University, founded in 1854, the most famous 
Methodist EpivScopal College in the country. 
(Fig. 50.) The sale of liquors is prohilnted 
within four miles of the University. It is one 
of the most orderly cities in the United States. 

Freeport (17,567), the county scat of Stcf)hen- 
son County, is located on the "Pccatonica River, 
125 miles northwest of Chicago. It manufac- 
tures wagons, hard ware, windmills, ].)unij)s, boots, 
shoes, musical instruments, and canned goods. 

Galena (4,835), the county seat of Jo Daviess 
County, seventeen miles s(nitheast of Dubuque, 
Iowa, has a picturcs(iuc location on the Galena 
River, six miles from the Mississippi. The 
town is built upon the blulT whi( h dro]^s down 
in teiTaces to the Galei^ia River. The Mississippi 
River steamboats ascend the Galena to this 
point. The place was settled early, and its 
history is closely connected with the production 
of lead, its name, in fact, being that of the ore 
mined in the limestone bluffs in the vicinity. 
There are manufacture.s of lead and zinc, wooden 
ware, furniture, ait4 boots and shoes. 

Galesburg (22,08$), the county seat of Knox 
County, is in the midst of fertile [)rairies. The 
abundant coal in the vicinity invites manufac- 
turing. The leading products are paving brick, 
brooms, typewriters, corn planters, and other 
machinery. Its railway facilities are excellent. 
Here are repair shops of the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy Railway. The town is an educational 
center, having two old established cplifegies; Lorn-, 
bard College (Univ.), founded in 185*2, and Knox 
Pollege (non-sect.), founded in 1837. , 


Granite City (9,903), Madison County, .|s a 
thriving industrial city south of Alton, on iJbe 
Mississippi. Its plants include planing, tblllng, 
steel, and tin-plate mills, lead works, stamping 
and enameling works, and fire-brick kilns. S 

Har/cy (7,227), Cook Couj|ty, twenty miles 
south of Chicago, is an important manufacturing 
suburb. It is a new town of rapid growth, well 
planned, with a residence district separate from 
the factories. There are extensive manufac- 
tures of railroad supplies, machinery, stoves, 
engines, foundry products, and artificial stone. 

Jacksonville (15,326), the county seat of Mor- 
gan County, is located on a fertile prairie, ninety 
miles north of St. Louis, Mo. It has excellent 
railway facilities and manufactures boilers, tile, 
brick, and woolens. The city is best known as 
an educational center. It is the seat of Illinois 
College, Illinois Woman’s College, a Conserva- 
tory of Music, state schools for the deaf, dumb, 
and blind, and the Illinois State Central Hospi- 
tal for the Insane. Tne city is well built and the 
streets are shaded by line elm and maple trees. 

Joliet (34,670), the county scat of Will 
County, is on the Des Plaines River, thirty- 
seven miles southwest of Chicago. The river 
furnishes a large water power. Limestone in 
the vicinity, valuable as building material, is 
quarried extensively. The railway facilities 
are of the best. Here is one of the largest steel 
idants in the country and extensive rolling mills 
The manufactures include iron and steel prod- 
uc'ts, Avooden ware, marble and stone products, 
brick, tile, farming implements, wire prod- 
ucts, boots and shoes, flour, breakfast foods, 
beer, and paints. The State Penitentiary, a 
magnificent structure of local stone, costing 
nearly a million dollars, is located here. The 
city has a number of parks and playgrounds. 
Electric cars run to Chicago. 

Kankakee (13,986), the county seat of Kan- 
kakee County, on the Kankakee River, is flfty- 
six miles south of Chicago. It lies in a wide plain 
or lowland, formerly the bed of one of the great ^ 
glacial lakes. The soil of this fertile lowland is 
now largely drained and reclaimed for agricul- 
ture. The railway facililSite are excellent, Nea^ 
by is an almost inexhaustible supply of limef to|f 
suitable for building, The riw if 
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smaU^^G)^ The mamafactures include carriages 
ptowfe, Aaits, lurnfture, jhusieaf instruments, sew- 
ittg machines, brick, tile, and flour. Here is the 
Eastern Illinois Hospital for the Insane. Tlie 
buildings cost $2,000,000 and house over 2,000 
patients. 0 

Kewanee (9,307), in Henry County, 132 miles 
southwest of Chicago, is in a jiroductive farm- 
ing region. The manufactures include tubing, 
boilers, steam heaters, farming machinery, gloves, 
mittens, and brick and tile. 

La Salle f ii,S37), La Salle County, ninety-nine 
mile's southwest of Chicago, is beautifully situ- 
ated on the north bank of the Illinois River, 
along a series of terraces rising from the stream 
to the plain 250 feet above. Steamboats ascend 
the river to this point. The bluffs furnisli fine 
building vStonc and sandstone for the manufac- 
ture of glass. Coal mines underlie the city. 
This affords exceptional advantages for the 
manufacture of Portlandj’ement, pressed brick, 
sheet zinc, spelter, sulphuric acid, and clocks. 

Lincoln (10,892), the county seat of Logan - 
County, twenty-nine miles nortlieast of Spring- 
field, is in a rich farming region underlaid 
with coal. The manufactures are rolling-mill 
products, caskets, horse collars, and mattresses. 
Lincoln College (Cumb. Presb.), the vState Insti- 
tution for Feeble-Minded Children, and the Odd 
Fellows’ Orphans’ Home are located here, 
Litchfield (Sf97i), Montgomery County, fifty 
miles northeast of St. Louis, Mo,, is in a fertile, 
undulating prairie where coal and oil are found. 
Machinery, cars, engines, radiators, flour, and 
glassware are manufactured, 

Macomb (S» 774 )» the county seat of McDon- 
ough County, manufactures pottery, brick,, tiles, 
drain pipe, and castings. The Western Illinois 
State Normal School is here. (Fig. 55.) 

Mattoon (11,456), Coles County, at the inter- 
section of three railway lines, has extensive rail- 
way repair shops, and manufactures engines, 
pumps, brodtn4 brick and tile. It is in the 
richest broom-cpm area in the country and ships 
larg^ quahtif^ies of the bi^h. 
u County, on the Des 

River^ ten miles west of Chicago, has 

seat of Massac 


County, forty miles above Cairo, on the Ohio 
River, manufactures brick, pottery, lumber 
products, plow handles, staves, headings, boats, 
wagon material.^ aatd flour. It has well-paved 
streets above the/^f^hest floods. 

Moline (24,i99)i:Ro^ Island County, is situ- 
ated on the south%|nk of the Mississippi River, 
and joins the Island on the west. 

A narrow channel' 1 ^ Moline from the 

island of Rock Island, ftitixishes fine water power, 
used jointly by Moline and the United States 
Government. The Government has a great 
arsenal and a small-arms factory on the Island. 
Four railways converge here, and the Mississippi 
River is bridged at this point. An almost inex- 
haustible supply of coal is found in the adjacent 
hills. With matchless transportation facilities 
by river and by rail, and abundant fuel close at 
hand, extensive manufacturing naturally results. 
Agricultural implements, including plows and 
corn planters, with wagons, pumps, and gasoline 
engines, arc tlie leading manufactures; others are 
rolling-mill, machine-shop, and foundry products 
brick and tile, organs, pianos, scales, furniture, 
paper, and dressed lumber. The town is public 
spirited and progressive, and its natural advan- 
tages fully justify a belief in its future greatness. 

Monmouth (9,128), the county seat of Warren 
County, lies in a prairie region of great fertility. 
Coal is mined near by. The manufactures 
include pottery, sewer pipe, brick, machinery, 
hardware, plows, and cultivators. Monmouth 
College (United Presb.) is located here. 

Morris (4,563), the county seat of Grundy 
County, is situated on the Illinois River sixty- 
two miles southwest of Chicago. The manufac- 
tures include brick and tile, hardware, straw- 
board, leather, and rolled On Mazon 

Creek, near by, are the famous beds of carbon- 
iferous fossil ferns and insects. 

Mount Carmel (6,934), the county seat of 
Wabash County, on the Wabash River, at the 
mouth of the White, has abundant water power. 
Here are repair shops of the Big Four Route. 
The manufactures include dressed lumber, furni- 
ture, wooden ware, at^j^wboard, and 

the county Hbt of 
Jefferson :C<^ railway cars, 

brick and tile, flOuf*, and failway ties which ar^ 





preserved by a chemical pif0#ss. Fruits are 
grown, and coal is mined in thfe vicinity 

|fi]rph3rBboro (7,485), county seat of Jackson 
County, is on the Big Muddy River, fifty-seven 
miles north of Cairo, Coal isi’^ined near by. It 
has railway machine shops, bnc^y'ards, a cooper- 
age plant, a brewery, and ^i^r mills. Much 
fruit is raised, canned, and shtjpiped in this region. 

Oak Park (19,-444). Cook CdS&ty, joins Chicago 
on the west and is closely Connected by railroads 
with the business center of that city. It is a 
ver}’' attractive residence village and is one of 
the oldest settlements around Chicago. Previ- 
ous to the adoption of its present name, it was 
known successively as Kcttlestring’s Grove, 
Oak Ridge, Harlem, and Noyesville. 

Olney (5,011), the county seat of Richland 
County, manufactures brick, tile, and flour. 
Much fruit is raised near by. Here is a cold- 
storage plant; canning is ah important industry. 

Ottawa (9,535), the county seat of La vSalle 
County, at the junction of the Fox and the Illi- 
nois rivers, eighty-four miles southwest of Chi- 
cago, has excellent water power. Coal is mined 
near by and sandstone is quarried and used 
largely in glass factories. Good clay and shale 
invite the manufacture of pottery, terra cotta, 


• tributary country is underlaid with boal and is 
i the richest corn-producing are%'in the world, 
j While Peoria is a great live-stock and gram 
I market, it is best known for its manufacture of 
secondary products of corn. Its elevators hold 
millions of bushels. Its distjUeries are the 
largest in the Avorld; the internal revenue col- 
lected from them amovmts to more than $25,- 
000,000 a year. Large factories make starch, 
glucose, breakfast foods, and a score of other 
j products from corn. The manufacture of spirits 
I invites the manufacture of drugs and chemicals. 

I Coal and shale lead to the production of pottery, 
I brick, and tile. Agricultural implements, foun- 
dry and machine-shop products, strawboard, 
paper, cordage, and flour are produced. Bradley 
I Polytechnic Institute takes its name from a 
I public-spirited citizen who gave a large part of 
I her fortune to endow this school for the technical 
j training of youth. Here is the State Asylum 
I for the Incurable Insane. 

1 Peru (7,984), La Salle^unty, too miles south- 
! west of Chicago, is on the north bank of the 
1 Illinois River, at the head of navigation. Coal is 
mined largely in the vicinity. It is the seat of 
a number of flourishing industries. The manu- 
factures include zinc, plows, wheels, agricultural 


drain tile, and brick. Among other manufac- implements, gasoline engines, clocks, beer, 

tures are agricultural implements, wagons, car- pumps, boilers, scales, and fertilizers. Here is 

riages, and musical instruments, St. Bede College (R. C.). 

Pana (6,o55),Chri.stian County, forty-two miles I Pontiac (6,090), the county seat of Livingston 
southeast of Springfield, is in a rich stock-raising j County, is on the Vermilion River, ninety-three 
region, and is a leading coal-mining center. j miles southwest of Chicago. It manufactures 
Paris (7,664), the county secit of Edgar County, | shoes, lounges, candy, and boxes. The Illinois 
is an agricultural center. It has manufactures ! State Reformatory for Juvenile Offenders i.s here, 
of brooms, street cars, and glass, and ships large | Princeton (4,131), the county seat of Bureau 
quantities of broom-coni brush. I County, 105 miles southwest of Chicago, is in a 

Pekin (9/897); the county seat of Tazewell ric h fanning and coal-mining region. Carriages, 
County, ivS located on the Illinois River, ten milts brick, and tile are manufactured, but the mer- 
s uth of Peoria. It is the focus of seven railways. cantilc interests are chiefly connected with but- 

-Cpal is extensively mined, some mines being | ter, cheese, fruit, and flour. Near by are exten . 
within the city limits. The city has two large sive nurseries. The farmers are engaged largel,y 
distilleries, and manufactures wagons, plows, in the breeding of fine stock, 
reapers, barrels, glucose, starch, and chemicals. Quincy (3^.587)» the county seat of Adjama^ 
Peoria (66,950), the county seat of Peoria County, on the Mississippi, has fitie transfioili^i^^ 
County, on the west bank of the Illinois River, tion both by railway andriver. Thereponi 
160 miles southwest of 1^ to about is rich in coal and building stone 

Chicago, the best railway serylbe' duces much fruit. The nmnufa^to^ 
also has steamboat stoves, fa^ machinery,' 




fh': 



of Wiime-',; 
liniles west of €hicago^. 
midst of,j^;|:iGh farming,' 
pll^S|jE^ facilities* 

^feann .m'^clijuiery, farrnmg 

\v09def1 ware,.^ 
paper, : 

and beer. Here i^Jitpckfdrd College, a school for 
.•"woinien.'’ r' ^ 

. ' Rock Island ( 24 , 33 S)» l^he comity seat of Rock 
( island Comity, is situated on the Mississippi 
i||yer^ opposite Davenport, Ipwu. The river is 
f spanned here by a double-deoked steel bridge for 
;!^boih railways erected ty the Fed- 

, erai"'Govemment,^::^ < 1 ^ 1 : of ‘'I'x ,360,000, Tlie 
istapd of Rpck IslS|a, separated from thie city by 
a narrow channel <^f tlie river^ is occupied by the 
Government Ariiidry and /.rsenaly- the, largest in 
the country. It .\OCcnp% teh inassive stone 
buildings and co?t more l$an;$iP»ooo, 000. Qoal 
is mined near by, and iWfere'is ti&li|nitedlime^^ ‘ 

for building purposes, Tllo ^ acttires in- 
chyle brick, stoves, caniagos, farm machinery; 
sasb, doors, and blinds, lumber, so^p, and beer. 
It is the site of Augmstana ColIe|:e (Lyth^^jv ' " 
Springfield (51,678), the.;, capital 6 i Illinois and 
the cOt||ity,»e4t‘of Sangamon Comity, fs eituated 
185 miles s^tiiwest of Chicago,' It was ^ttled 
in 1819 ah 4 the capital in 1837. It is 

laid outi^:i®|iii^iy:;,( With'- the pubHb,,:sqUare and, 
Renter, The State Capitol 
“ifi:; 'buildingr> ih'^tho' 'Wesl ahd 
lib, pop. (Fig.- 48'.); ^■'JJjbe’city 
Pll^r prairiev®; underlaid' 'wi|Ji 
ppitt’''df the mines, 'rdaibhi.pg.* 
"'Ili’al'f million tons./'' 

^al implem(^tsi-|^pps, 


cour 


is one of 'll' 
u|?pst more t'ii, 
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f ^pnSpetd was the home of 
ti^ote^d contains a beautiful monut 
.|nE|pn| It was erected at a cost of 

by popular , subscriptions 
various states. 

Bureau County, is a 
rai|:i^y center Sfid one tlic leading coal-mining 
the ' Wpfit . 'Vs" ‘ 

' '.^tirMng County, is finely 

ipefted bnHlie north bank of the Rock River. 

river furnishes abundant water poiver 
for manufactures of agricultural implements, 
engines, pumps, hearses, coffins, and' paper. 

Streator (14,253)^ La Salle County, on llie 
Vermilion River, ninety-six miles southwest of 
Chicago, is in. tji^ center of the Vermilion coal 
fields. A fine grade of steam coal is mined exten- 
sively. Foundry and machine-slioj) products, 
glass, brick,, and tile are manufactured. There is 
a park of thirteen acres in the center of the town. 

Taylorville (5,446), thb epunty seat of Chris- 
tian County, is on the §outh fork of the Sanga- 
mon, twenty-six miles southeast of Springfield, 
in the .same rich prairie region. Tiie live-stock 
industry is important iu the vicinity. It has an 
almost inexhaustible boal supply owned and 
mined by home capital., Tlie chief manufactures 
are paper, books, periodicals, ])rick, and tile. 

Urbana (8,245), the county se:it of Cdiampaign 
-jQOunty, 128 miles south of Chicago, joins tlie 
city of Champaign on the east., It is best known 
as tlie seat of the University of Illinois, opened in 
1868, and now one of^+the most promising educa- 
tional centers in the botmtry ; women were ad- 
mitted in 1871. The campUvS c'overs 623 acres 
and is widely known, for its beauty. (Fig. 51.) 

Waukegan (t6, 06.9), seat of Lake 
County, on tile shore df^Lake Mich^an, lliirty- 
five miles north of Chicago, the pnncpal part 
of the town lying on a bluff above the lake. It 
is the terminus of a bolt railway, which runs 
.around Chicago to Valp^iao, Iiid., crossing all 
railroads that eittel' Chicagip* and thuf giving 
Waukegan Ch|bago f rejght?^^^ on all Hides. This 
results in ' ipa:^ among 

'■'.lyhich sugar,'' 

' hdats, sash,, 
has'' "vkluateie , mineral:- 




